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PREFACE. 



A PREFACE ought to be short for two reasons : one is, 
because there are some people who read no other part 
of the book, and there is no need, therefore, for an 
author to trouble himself or herself in writing a long 
one ; and the second is, because there are other people 
who never read the preface at all, and therefore, as in 
the first case, a long preface is needless. 

I write my preface in the form of a petition, and 
pray that mercy may be shown my feeble effort in 
book-making by those who have written books them- 
selves, as, knowing their superior strength, I have no 
intention of entering the lists with them; and I beg 
those who have not yet ventured into the ocean 
of authorship, rendered so dangerous to traverse some- 
times by the gales of adverse criticism, to show a 
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little favour to me, and to consider, ere they condemn 
my pages, the chances of their being placed at 
some future period in the same position as myself. 
To the "critics" I especially address myself on the 
subject of age, and will simply remind them that 
I am but twenty-one years old, that I wrote my 
words down just as they came into my head, and 
that I pretend to no style whatever. In conclusion, 
I plead guilty to the indictment of having committed 
innumerable faults, and throw myself upon the mercy 
of the Court 

P. H. B. S. 
Glan Aber, Chester^ 1877. 
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THE WAR IN SERVIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

On Saturday, the 19th of August, 1876, an idea entered 

my head, that having nothing particular to do, I might 

gain some experience of real warfare if I were to 

go to Servia and join the forces there assembled 

against the Turks. Accordingly, on the following 

day (Sunday) I began to put my idea into execution 

by saying good-bye to some of my friends, who, in 

a most considerate manner, told me that they thought 

I was not only taking leave of them, but also of my 

senses at the same time. Certainly they had grounds 

for making this flattering assertion, for my knowledge 

of Servia at that time was confined simply to the fact 

that that country was engaged in a war with Turkey ; 

but how to get there, or how to proceed when there. 
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I had not the remotest notion. With regard to lan- 
guage, too, it was of no moment to me what might 
be spoken, as, with the exception of a little French, 
I was a perfect ignoramus in any other tongue than 
my own. I had a vague idea that to reach Servia I 
should have to go to Vienna, en route, and enquired 
from a friend, who had lately returned from that 
capital, what he considered to be the most expedi- 
tious way of getting there. I was told to go vid 
Harwich and Rotterdam. 

Well do I remember that Sunday previous to my 
departure, and how I thought at the time that per- 
haps it would be the last I should ever spend in the 
ancient city of Chester. 

The next day I ordered what little I considered 
I should require in the way of equipment, giving 
directions that it should be made ready in the shortest 
possible time, in order that I might start as soon as 
a letter which was all-important, and which I momen- 
tarily expected, should arrive; and until it came I 
wandered about the house in a feverish and most 
excited state of mind. 

At last, however, on Wednesday morning, at seven 
o'clock, the anxiously-expected epistle was pushed 
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under my bed-room door, and it may be imagined 
that I was out of bed and had read that letter in a 
much shorter space of time than I should have taken 
had the missive been what is commonly called a 
"dun." I am not, as a rule, either an early riser or 
a. quick dresser; but on that morning I made my 
toilet and presented myself in the breakfast-room 
with a celerity that astonished not only myself, but 
every other member of the family. I made short work 
of my last meal at home, for my train — ^which, like 
time and tide, waits for no man — ^was to leave at 8.30. 
Breakfast finished, I said good-bye to my father, and, 
accompanied by a tribe of attendant sisters, proceeded 
to the station ; and in a short time afterwards,, amid 
much waving of pocket-handkerchiefs, I departed, and 
was being rapidly conveyed to London, where I arrived 
at 2.15. From Euston Station I drove to my club, and 
there consumed more ink and paper in writing letters 
than I had ever previously done in my life, even if I were 
to include the weekly applications for cake and money 
I was wont to make when at Westminster School. 

On Thursday I obtained my passport, and pur- 
chased the few odds and ends required to make 

up my equipment ; and at 7.30 P.M., having booked at 

B 2 
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Liverpool Street Station for Vienna, and made a part- 
ing gift to the ticket-collector of my hat, thinking that 
it might only prove an encumbrance to me, left for 
Harwich. My vis-ct-vis in the carriage was travelling, 
like myself, to the Austrian capital, as I found out on 
entering into conversation with him, and an exceed- 
ingly pleasant compagfion de voyage he proved to be 
when we became better acquainted. Herr Von Engel 
was a lieutenant in the Austrian army, his regiment 
being the /th Dragoons, then stationed at Vienna, but 
under orders for a town on the Austrian frontier, near 
Semlin. He had spent the last four years in London, 
on leave, and could, I am thankful to say, speak 
English perfectly. 

In two hours and ten minutes we were on board the 
steamer ZealouSy a most appropriate name, judging from 
the impatience that she seemed to display to be off. 
Supper was on the table, but was soon cleared by a host 
of hungry passengers, some of whom ate as if they did 
not expect to touch food again for a week, displaying 
a rapacity which many repented of before the night 
was over. 

It being a beautiful night, Engel and I went on 
deck to smoke our cigars and improve our acquaint- 
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ance with each other, and at 12.45 A.M. I kissed 
my hand by way of a parting salute to the last of 
Old England's lights, and, as rain had commenced 
to fall, went below. There was rather a heavy 
sea running now, and loud were the lamentations 
of those who had partaken too freely of the edibles 
and drinkables so temptingly provided for them on 
their first coming on board. Having some thoughts 
of retiring to rest, I ventured to look into my cabin, 
but quickly drew my head out again, and made 
up my mind to take my forty winks in a chair, for 
in the cabin all was confusion, half-a-dozen human 
beings having managed to get so mixed up together, 
that it was a marvel to me how they would ever be 
able to "sort themselves'' again. 

At ten minutes past five on the morning of the 
2Sth, I awoke and went on deck, where I was amply 
rewarded for my early rising by the .fine sight that 
met my eyes, of the battle going on between the sun and 
mist, through which the sun shortly afterwards shone 
out victorious, having utterly routed the enemy. " Land 
I see,'' was my cry at 7.20, and in about two hours 
after we had sighted land the custom-house officers, 
^vearing light blue and silver kepis, in token of their 
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office, came on board for the purpose of examining 
the luggage; and we will take this opportunity of 
looking over their shoulderS and give a list of what 
comprised my little all. 

A portmanteau, containing six flannel shirts, six 
pairs of woollen stockings, a few handkerchiefs, two 
pairs of blue trousers, two pairs of long boots, one 
pair of ankle boots, a towel, hair and tooth brushes, 
a razor, piece of soap, and a few odds and ends. A 
japanned tin shako-case in which I carried my tobacco, 
and a knapsack holding revolver, cartridges, sword- 
belt, and what I possessed in the way of literature^ 
which consisted of "Murray's Guide to Southern 
Germany" and a novel called "Lord Falconberg's 
Heir." The custom-house officials here, however, as 
at every other place where the ordeal by touch had 
to be undergone, were exceedingly civil and obliging 
to me, and did not display any great curiosity as ta 
the contents of my baggage. 

When we had proceeded some little way down 
the Maas, the Zealous stopped, and Engel and I, 
together with our traps, were transferred to a smaller 
steamer which conveyed us to the landing-place near 
the Rotterdam railway station. The river bank re- 
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minded me, as I daresay it has many others, of 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Having managed to extri- 
cate ourselves from the many importunate and clamour- 
ing applicants for the honour of carrying our belongings, 
we reached the station, and took our seats in the train 
for Cologne, leaving Rotterdam at 10.27 A.M. 

Settling myself comfortably, I pulled out my note- 
book, with the intention of making copious notes as 
we went along, and for some time jotted down all 
the stations, with the exact time both of our arrival 
at and departure from them ; but of this little amuse- 
ment I soon grew weary, as, on an average, the 
stoppages took place about every six minutes, and 
I thought, that if I were to continue as I had begun, 
I should fill up my book before crossing the Dutch 
frontier, so I put it and my pencil away in despair. 
I was very glad when we caught sight of the Rhine, 
for at the frontier station pn the banks of that river 
we were rid of our Dutch companions, who, although 
very good people in their way, doubtless, had kept 
up an incessant jabbering from the time they got into 
the train to the moment when they alighted, remind- 
ing me of the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens. 

We crossed the Rhine without leaving our carriage 
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by means of a ferry, and on the other side I saw for 
the first time a German soldier, and a very dirty spe- 
cimen he was, dressed in a blue tunic, and trousers the 
colour of which was, I presume, intended originally 
to have been white, and who looked very doleful and 
unhappy as he carried out his duties as sentry under 
a blazing sun. The German system of marking on 
the railway carriages the number of horses or men 
they would have to convey in case of war, seemed to 
me to be a very good one, as facilitating the con- 
venient transport of troops. 

We reached Cologne at 7.30 P.M., and on finding 
that we should have to wait four hours and a half 
before we could resume our journey to Vienna, visited 
the cathedral, and then entered a cafiy and demanded 
water and soap, with which to remove the dust of our 
journey. Water was evidently scarce in the 'cathedral 
city, for what we managed to obtain would barely 
have done more than fill a breakfast-cup, and soap 
was only procured by means of a heavy bribe to the 
kellneTy who had then to search long before he could 
find a piece the size of a thimble. Having, however, 
done the best we could with such limited means 
for the outer man, we proceeded to satisfy the 
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cravings of the inner, and then sallied forth in quest of 
amusement, the nearest approach to which we obtained 
in a caf^ ckantant, where two adventurous English- 
men, with blackened faces, were howling in their 
native tongue, and going through a very feeble imita- 
tion of the Christy Minstrels. This was a great 
success with the good people of Cologne, judging 
from the laughter with which they greeted each horrible 
contortion and idiotic movement on the part of the 
swallow-tailed and high-collared " darkies ; " but we, 
not appreciating the performance so highly as we 
might have done, had we, like the rest of the audience, 
not understood a word of it, were glad to beat a 
retreat, and threaded our way out through the densely- 
thronged gardens, upsetting in our course numerous 
glasses of beer, and thus calling down on our devoted 
heads loud anathemas from the owners of the beloved 
beverage. We were thankful to find ourselves in the 
cool streets, but had to take great care that we did 
not trip and break our necks over the stones lying 
in our path, the streets of Cologne being, as my 
companion informed me, in a constant, but always 
unfinished, state of repair. 

On arriving at the station, finding that we still 
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had some little time to wait for the departure of our 
train, which was already in the station, we took our 
seats in it and went to sleep. My rest was rudely 
broken in upon at about five o'clock in the morning, by 
my companion's poking me in the ribs, and shouting 
"The Rhine!" What did I care about the Rhine, 
with all its beauties, at this time of the morning ? So 
I gently swore at the disturber of my dreams, and 
mortally offended him by going to sleep again with- 
out even taking one look out of the window. Much 
more welcome was his cry of " Mayence," and " break- 
fast here," about half an hour after the last rude 
awakening; but it was with a very sleepy air that 
I drank my chocolate and ate my roll and sausage* 

On entering Bavaria I saw, for the first time on the 
journey, scenery that struck me as being really beau- 
tiful — Chills covered with magnificent forests, with peeps 
into valleys dotted with quaint red-tiled old houses. 

At the different little stations we passed through, 
I was reminded of England by the railway officials^ 
who resembled in their dress the red-jacketed porters 
that one sees in Euston Station, and who, as the 
train shot past them, saluted with the right hand 
in military fashion. 
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We were becoming very tired of the long, weary- 
railway journey when we reached Passau, where our 
luggage was once more examined ; but the cry was 
stni "Forrard on," another night having to be spent 
in the train before we could reach Vienna, where we 
arrived at a quarter-past seven on Sunday morning, 
Engel wanted me to stay here for the day, promising 
to show me plenty of amusement, but I was anxious 
to reach Servia as quickly as possible, and therefore 
we drove through the town to another station, where, 
having partaken of a hasty breakfast, we shook hands, 
and with mutual good wishes, and my hearty thanks 
to him for his kind chaperonage to this point, we 
bade each other adieu and parted, I resuming my 
solitary journey at about eight o'clock to Buda-Pesth. 
The country through which I passed was totally 
devoid of anything in the shape of beauty until we 
passed Gran, a place situated on the Danube, which 
only required the addition of the letter "d" to 
describe it, and which boasts of a magnificent archi- 
episcopal palace. There is many a spot on the banks 
of the Danube, after passing this place, which would 
well repay an, artist to go and reproduce on canvas, 
Jn spite of the slowness (about sixteen miles an hour) 
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at which we travelled, my journey by train at last 
terminated at Buda-Pesth about 8 P.M. Here I col- 
lected my traps together, and, calling 2. fiacre y directed 
the driver to put me down at the Queen of England 
Hotel, at which house I found, on looking over the 
visitors* book in the hall, that Colonel Loyd Lindsay 
and a party of doctors, who were also bound for the 
seat of war, were staying. 

In a room overlooking the court-yard I enjoyed 
my first sit-down meal since leaving England, and 
after dinner descended to the court-yard, and listened 
to some of the finest music that I have ever heard. 

I found on enquiry that a boat would leave for 
Belgrade at seven o'clock in the morning, and accord- 
ingly gave orders to the "boots" to awaken me at 
half-past five, and retired to rest. "Boots" proved 
a gay deceiver, and did not rouse me until a quarter 
past six ; so that, thinking there was but little time 
to lose, I rushed like a madman down the street to the 
quay, overthrowing everybody that came in my way, 
and utterly regardless of all my belongings, save my 
sword and revolver. Fortune favoured me, however, 
for before the boat started " boots " appeared on the 
scene, carrying the remainder of my impedimeiitcu 
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And now all was right for Belgrade, and we began 
to steam down what I had always imagined to be 
the beautiful blue Danube; but in vain I looked for 
the heavenly colour — in vain I sought the beauty. 
Black and muddy was the river ; hideous, inde- 
scribably hideous, was the look-out from the steamer. 
On the river itself were to be . seen innumerable 
machines, which at first I took to be Noah's arks 
propelled by paddle-wheels, but closer inspection 
proved that they were merely stationary water-mills. 
The Danube is difficult of navigation, changing as it 
does daily its course, and being in many places so 
shallow, that the flat-bottomed steamers often run 
aground, and are stuck sometimes for many hours 
before it is possible to get them off. We were for- 
tunate in no such catastrophe befalling us on our 
uneventful voyage. Nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of my life on board till the evening, when 
I was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 
a young English lady, proceeding with her mother to 
Rustschuk, and who, seeing that I was in difficulties, 
in that I was not able to make myself understood 
to the waiter, kindly acted as interpreter between 
the German and myself. This broke the ice and 
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enabled me to commence a conversation with her, which 
proved so interesting that it was not till late that night 
we deserted the deck and went below. To my plea- 
sant countrywoman and fellow-traveller I bequeathed 
"Lord Falconberg's Heir," expressing a hope that, 
after our separation at Belgrade, the book might serve 
to pass the hours which still remained before she 
would reach her journey's end. 

It was five on the following morning (29th) when 
I went on deck, and sighted Belgrade soon after, the 
town and fortress of which place presented a very 
fine spectacle as we approached it. At last we 
came to a dead stop, and then I began my search 
for my luggage, which for a long time I was 
unable to find. Having at length discovered the 
missing traps, I crossed the bridge from the boat 
to the shore, and commenced my campaign, like 
William the Conqueror, with a lucky omen, for in 
turning my head round to wave an adieu to the 
English ladies, I, still marching on, tripped over a 
confounded sack of flour, and bringing with me in 
my downfall three or four miserable Servians who 
had been pressed into my service as porters, kissed 
in a most reverent manner Servian soil, or rather, I 
should say, mud. 



CHAPTER II. 



The end of the last chapter found me anything but 
safely landed on Servian territory, with two or three 
of the inhabitants and my luggage on the top of me. 
When I succeeded in picking myself up, I made signs 
to one of those who had accompanied me in my 
descent to gather up my traps, and then conduct me to 
an hotel, the road to which lay up a dreadfully stony 
hill. Having at length surmounted this difficulty, we 
found ourselves in a short time safely landed in what 
the Servians call a cafanCy over the entrance to 
which was painted the name, which nearly put my 
face out of joint in the endeavours I made to master 
its pronunciation. The interior of this, my first ex- 
perience of Servian hotels, was scarcely more inviting 
than the outside. Having seen my luggage safely 
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put away upstairs in what I concluded, from the fact 
of its possessing some description of a bedstead, must 
be a sleeping apartment, I descended to the coffee- 
room, which was filled with military, civil, and eccle- 
siastical occupants, who were smoking and drinking — 
some, wine, and others, Turkish coffee. I thought that^ 
perhaps, out of this assemblage I might find one who 
could speak English, so I put the question in a loud 
voice, " Does anyone here speak English ? " To this 
query, however, there was no response ; but an 
officer rose from his seat by a table, and asked me 
if I could speak French. Trusting to my limited 
knowledge of that language, I rashly answered in the 
affirmative, and was immediately assailed with a volley" 
of questions, put with such rapidity of utterance that 
I was unable to make out a single word. However, 
I smoothed over this difficulty by ejaculating, " Lente- 
menty s'il votis plaity monsieur, lentementr This had 
the desired effect, for my interlocutor then repeated 
his questions, making a pause of about two miuutes 
and a half between each word, and by this means we 
managed to carry on a conversation, which was notice- 
able, on my part, for its utter want of grammar and 
marvellous pronunciation. My new friend^s name 
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was Captain Gareis, and he gave me his advice as 
to what he considered my best mode of procedure 
in obtaining a commission in the Servian army, viz., 
to go to the Minister of War. As I wished first of 
all to post some letters, the captain promised that 
he would wait at the hotel until my return from the 
post-office, and then accompany me to the Ministry 
of War. Circumstances, however, prevented my carry- 
ing out this arrangement, and poor Captain Gareis, 
if he kept his word, must be sitting in that cafane 
to this day. Where the post-office was I had not 
the slightest idea ; but I hit upon the expedient of 
showing my letters to everyone I met, and going 
through the operation of dropping them into an imagi- 
nary letter-box, until at last I met with a young 
French sub-lieutenant who understood what it was I 
wanted, and who, detecting my nationality at once, 
kindly offered in my native tongue to be my guide. I 
gladly accepted his kind offer, and, overwhelmed with 
joy at my good luck, embraced him on the spot. 

We went to the post-office together and despatched 
my letters, which being done, my newly-found friend 
rushed off to make preparations for his departure to 
the front, and I produced the letter addressed to 
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Prince Kara Georgeovitch, containing an introduction 
to him, and showed it to the Servian post-master, 
from whom I hoped to gain information as to the 
quarter in which I should find the palace. To my 
' surprise, the post-master, instead of answering, simply 
gazed at me with a look of alarm and amazement ; 
so, finding that I could gather no information from 
him, I re-pocketed my letter, turned on my heel, and 
left the office. 

I had seen a statement in the English papers that 
a cavalry legion was being raised in Belgrade by an 
Englishman, and I thought that I could not do better 
than by casting my lot among them. Fortune again 
came to my rescue in the shape of the French sub- 
lieutenant, who met me half-way down the street, 
and on finding out what it was I required, called a 
Servian and directed him to guide me to the cavalry 
camp. I suppose my Servian guide must have thought 
that his language was taught in the English public 
schools, for he rattled away, sans cesse, and seemed 
very much surprised that he had all the talking to 
himself. That I should ever have reached the camp 
under his guidance appeared to me to be a matter 
of doubt, as, on emerging from a side street after two 
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hours' wandering over the horrible stones with which 
the streets of Belgrade are paved, we found ourselves 
about a hundred yards from the spot we had started 
from. My search for the camp was at this moment 
interrupted by two gorgeously-arrayed officials, who 
with many bows, which I returned in full, came 
up and politely signed to me to accompany them. 
I marched between them as though I trod on air, 
having come to the conclusion that my courteous 
companions must at the very least be aides-de-camp, 
sent by the prince to conduct me to his presence ; 
this impression I retained until it was removed by a 
remark which dropped from one of the train of 
ragged little boys following in my wake, in which I 
caught the word poHzzio, which bore so striking a 
resemblance to our word police, that it instantly 
struck me that, instead of marching in triumph to 
the palace, I must surely be going in disgrace to the 
prison ; but as my conscience did not accuse me with 
the commission of any crime, I did not for a mo- 
ment lose any of my jaunty air. Having arrived at 
the police-office, I was ushered into a room, at the 
end of which was seated a man busily engaged in 

writing, who rose on my entry and returned the 

c 2 
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very low bow with which I saluted him ; not know- 
ing what I was to do, I bowed again, and he, not 
to be outdone in politeness, responded with a still 
lower one. This exchange of civilities went on for 
some little time, until he, being rather inclined to 
stoutness, grew exhausted, and motioning me to a 
seat, resumed the one from which he had risen. 
Owing to our lack of knowledge of each other's lan- 
guage, we were not able to carry on any conversa- 
tion» and at last I became so tickled at the absurdity 
of the whole situation, that I burst into a hearty roar 
of laughter, at which he scowled most terrifically, but 
on finding that this had no effect, he joined me in it^ 
and laughed to such an extent, that I began to fear 
he would have a fit of apoplexy. Our laughing duet 
having come to an end, he touched a hand-bell^ 
which was answered by his secretary, who com- 
menced an examination of me in French. I began 
my explanation as to who I was with the words, 
" Je suisl^ but there broke down, being utterly unable 
to recollect any other words that would help to clear 
up the mystery ; finding that they could get nothing 
else oiit of me, they gave up trying in despair, and 
the chief of the police resumed his writing. 
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There was nothing in the room to interest me, so 
I rose and walked to the door, intending to take my 
departure; the chief of the police took no notice of 
my movements beyond again touching his bell, which 
I considered to be an intimation to the hall porter 
that the interview was at an end, and that he was to 
let me out ; but this I found to be an error on my 
part, for on opening the door I was met by a sentry 
with his bayonet at the charge, an effectual preven- 
tive to my egress. There was only one other way of 
leaving the room, viz., through the open window, but 
this I thought would be a very impolite and undigni- 
fied manner of departure on my part, and therefore 
I sat down again, and endeavoured to look as if I 
rather enjoyed the society of my silent companion 
than otherwise. Once I thought of going to sleep, 
but this might appear bad form, so I gave up the 
idea, and tried to pass away the time by watching 
what was going on outside in the square, and, when 
I became tired of this, by meditating on the turn the 
aspect of my affairs had taken. My surmises as to 
whether I should be hanged, shot, or simply im- 
prisoned for life, for a crime the character of which 
I was in total ignorance, were interrupted two or 
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three times by the entrance of individuals, whose 
appearance on the scene, however, did not affect the 
question one way or the other. 

It was afternoon when the door opened again, 
admitting this time two persons, one of whom I joy- 
fully recognised as my friend, the young sub-lieu- 
tenant, who had smoothed over my difficulties in the 
morning at the post-office ; and we were both, as may 
be imagined, intensely surprised at meeting again 
under such circumstances. It suddenly dawned upon 
me that I had seen the face of the other man also, 
at the post-office, wearing a look of horror-struck 
amazement. The bell was again rung, for the last 
act of. this strange drama, and the only other cha- 
racter (the secretary) wanted to complete the com- 
pany appeared on the stage in answer to it. I 
omitted to mention previously, that I had been asked 
by the secretary whether I possessed any letters, and 
had produced my letter of introduction to Prince 
Kara Georgeovitch, which was placed on the table 
by the side of my letters for home. How these letters, 
which I had fondly trusted were in course of trans- 
mission to England, had got there, I had not the 
remotest notion. The minister of police and the post- 
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office official had some little conversation, and then 
the sub-lieutenant was ordered to act as interpreter. 
He informed me that I was charged by the post-master ^ 
with being the bearer of a letter to the Pretender ; 
and further, that when he, the official aforesaid, had 
seized, as in duty bound, the suspicious-looking docu- 
ment, I had presented a revolver at his head, and 
snatching it out of his hand, had, with other con- 
spirators not yet in custody, run away! 

Such were the crimes with which I was charged, 
and for the supposed perpetration of which I had been 
kept in durance vile all that morning. I then entered 
into an explanation as follows, which was translated 
by the sub-lieutenant: "The letter referred to was 
given me by a friend in Chester, who had made the 
acquaintance of Prince Kara Georgeovitch at some 
place abroad, and had written it in the hope that it 
would further my interests, and help me to obtain a 
chance of seeing service against the Turks. I was 
under the impression that Kara Georgeovitch were 
the names of the Prince Milan, not having heard that 
there were two claimants to the throne of Servia ; 
and that I was perfectly willing to change the address 
from Prince Kara Georgeovitch of Servia, to Prince 
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Milan Obrenovitch of Servia; and finally, that the 
charge preferred against me by the post-master was 
a lie from beginning to end ; that I had gone to the 
post-office, shown the envelope to him in order to 
gain some information as to the whereabouts of the 
palace, and finding that I could get no answer 
from the stupid-looking owl, had departed, together 
with my letter." I was then asked by the chief of 
police to state the words of the letter, which he 
opened, and finding that my statement tallied with 
its contents, expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the explanation I had made, and added, that he 
deeply regretted I should have been put to any incon- 
venience on account of the mistake that had been 
made. Everything, therefore, having come to so satis- 
factory a conclusion, the curtain fell upon what had 
proved a comedy, but what might have been a tragedy. 



CHAPTER III. 



On coming out of the police-office, to my surprise I 
found the man, under whose guidance I had been 
searching for the camp, waiting for me, and I am 
happy to say, that during my confinement he had 
gathered information as to the right direction that 
we should take on resuming our search. His inforr 
mation proved correct, as in a short time we found 
ourselves on the square where the tents of the cavalry 
were pitched. Seeing a red-breeched cavalryman 
sauntering about, my guide called him, handed me 
over to his charge, and, having received his reward, 
took his departure. I followed the soldier across the 
square, out of which a road ran, leading up to the 
parade-ground. Here, in different squads, the men 
of the volunteer cavalry were being exercised in 
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movements according to the progress they had respec- 
tively made. There was an officer shouting instruc- 
tions in English, as to the proper mode of mounting 
and dismounting. These instructions were practically 
useless, for the pupils, being Servians, were perfectly 
unable to understand a word said to them. I was 
told by my attendant cavalryman that this officer 
was the commander of the legion, and thereupon I 
walked up to him, introduced myself, and informed 
him of my object in coming out. He told me to go 
to his tent and wait for him there, till the parade 
was over; back I went accordingly, and made myself 
comfortable in the tent the colonel (such was his rank 
in the Servian army) inhabited, whither he shortly 
afterwards followed me. After some conversation, the 
colonel suggested that I should take a fiacre (an open 
carriage with two horses) to the hotel where my 
luggage lay, collect my traps, and bring them to the 
tent, which suggestion I followed out. 

The square on which our encampment stood was 
formed by the regular cavalry barracks on one side, the 
opposite boundary being a road leading to the parade- 
ground, at the corner of which road stood a large hospital. 
The square was completed by the cavalry stables on 
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the third side, and a road running past our camp, at 
a right angle to the main street in Belgrade, on the 
other. 

Whilst seated in the tent enjoying my pipe, I 
made the acquaintance of those who were to be my 
brother officers, and will take the opportunity of 
presenting them to the reader. First came Captain 
William Tesar, who, practically, was the commander 
of the squadron; his duties were to superintend all 
drills, manage the correspondence, and look after the 
interior economy of the corps. He was a good-looking 
man, with a very pleasing expression of countenance, 
and was close shaved, with the exception of a 
moustache. Tesar could speak English very well, 
although occasionally he would use a word that sent 
me into convulsions of laughter ; and, when we became 
better acquainted, proved a capital and amusing com- 
panion, than whom a better could not be wished for 
on a long day's march, or by the bivouac fire. He 
had been a captain in the Austrian army, which 
he was compelled to leave, on account of having 
written a book which displeased the Government. A 
better read man it would be impossible to meet with, 
knowing, as he did, several languages thoroughly, and 
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being well up in more of the 'ologies than I can give 
a prefix to; last, but not least, he was a thoroughly- 
good and efficient soldier, and knew what real fighting 
was, having served in the campaign against Prussia. 
He and I became great friends. 

Oddly enough, the next officer whose acquaintance 
I made had served, and won his laurels, in the same 
campaign, but on the other side. He had also fought 
in the Franco-German war of 1870-71. His name 
was Herr von Kiichenbach (at least this is as near 
to it as I am able to get), and his rank sub-lieutenant ; 
although his duties were those which would have been 
performed in the English service by a captain, as 
he held the command of a section, or troop, of the 
squadron. He had won the Iron Cross, and, in 
addition to that much-coveted decoration, wore the 
war medals for his two campaigns. He was a perfect 
gentleman, but, unfortunately, could not speak a word 
of English, so that our communication was limited 
to bow-scraping and hand-shaking. 

After the last-named comes an all-important 
member of the corps. Sub-lieutenant Shwagroffski,. 
whose name was well hammered into my recollection,, 
owing to the fact that it was to be heard about every 
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five minutes of the day, its owner being in constant 
requisition. Without him the squadron would not 
have been raised, for it was entirely by his exertions 
that it was got together, as he enlisted every one 
of the men of whom it was composed. His nominal 
duties were those of ordnance officer, or quartermaster, 
but, in addition to these arduous ones, he performed 
many others. He was a strong, well-built Bohemian, 
of about twenty-three years of age, and had led a 
wild, adventurous life. He had commenced as an 
officer in the Austrian navy, in which he served two 
years, and, having left, had sought adventures as 
mate on board an American whaling ship, where he 
picked up the English language, and wound up his 
career on the sea by taking a berth as ordinary sea- 
man on a trading-vessel. Once, he had been sentenced 
to a term of ten years^ imprisonment for committing 
a political offence, but had escaped after a short 
<:onfinement, and had raised at his own expense a 
company of Bulgarians, with whom he intended, at 
the commencement of the campaign, to carry on a 
guerilla warfare against the Turks ; but, to his disgust, 
they ran away in their first skirmish, and so he had 
come to Belgrade, and taken the post that I found 
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him in. He was possessed of an enormous and un- 
wieldy weapon, which he called a sword, but which I 
insisted upon must have been meant for a spear. 
This weapon deserves a word of notice. The blade 
was made of iron, and on it was engraved the name 
of a German baron, and the date sixteen hundred and 
odd ; it was two-handed, and had a guard which re- 
sembled an old washerwoman's clothes-basket. This 
formidable instrument being too long to admit of 
its being fastened round the waist in the usual manner, 
he used to wear suspended from his shoulder, and 
even then the point of the scabbard trailed on the 
ground. With this weapon he had fought a duel on 
the Saturday preceding my arrival, which had made 
both himself and his sword rather famous. A German 
correspondent having insulted him, Shwagroffski sent 
a challenge, which was accepted, and a meeting was 
arranged to come off in the riding-school. With the 
correspondent, as being the challenged party, lay 
the choice of weapons, and he, rather fancying 
himself an adept in the use of the sabre, chose that 
weapon, imposing a condition that there should 
be no pointing. Accordingly, when the day arrived, 
the two combatants were placed opposite each other, 
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separated by an interval of some feet ; the corre- 
spondent being armed with a cavalry sabre, Shwa- 
groffski holding in both hands his beloved Excalibur. 
On a preconcerted signal being given, the rivals 
advanced towards each other, and he of the long name 
and longer sword, with one mighty blow, cleft in twain 
the nose and chin of his opponent, and then com- 
menced to slash right and left This went on for 
some little time, until at length the correspondent 
fainted right away from loss of blood, which was 
flowing in crimson streams from the many gaping 
wounds inflicted by Shwagroffski's iron ; and so ended 
this extraordinary encounter, the victor escaping scath- 
less, but for one little cut which he had received on 
his left arm. It was some time before the corre- 
spondent was able to move about again, and then he 
may be said to have been composed more of sticking- 
plaster than of anything else, having learned a lesson 
which taught him that in future it would be better 
for him to make use of his pen rather than his sword. 

In addition to the quality of courage which our 
quartermaster possessed, were others equally good, 
viz., generosity, and the willingness to help out of 
difficulty which he displayed on every occasion. 
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We had two other officers, of whom it is not 
necessary to say more than that the one possessed the 
Iron Cross, and that the other was riding-master to the 
squadron, but totally ignorant of the duties pertaining 
to his office. They were both Prussians. 

The squadron itself was composed of about lOO 
men, the majority of whom were Servians ; one of 
them, by name Popovitch, who had fought in the 
cause of the Emperor Maximilian (whose disastrous 
fate occasioned so much regret), was told off as sergeant- 
major. Some of the men were fine and well-made, 
but there were many who were small of stature, and 
gave but little promise of being able to withstand the 
fatigues and hardships of a campaign. Of their arms 
I can say nothing, as, with the exception of some tin 
swords given them for practice, they possessed none. 
The uniform of the men consisted of a short brown 
jacket, similar to the kersey worn by our linesmen, 
but not quite so long, and without slits at the sides, 
and with a short strip of red cloth at each end of the 
collar by way of facing ; crimson pantaloons, with 
boots, made, I should think, of brown paper ; the cap 
resembled our Glengarry in shape, but had no tails, 
and was cut in the same way at each end; it was 
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made of coarse grayish-blue cloth ; a pair of English 
hunting-spurs, and, voild tout. The only difference 
between the uniform of a private and that of a non- 
commissioned officer was in the collar, which for a 
private was plain, but in the case of non-commissioned 
officers was ornamented with small white cotton stars 
— one for a lance-corporal, two for a corporal, and 
three for a sergeant. The officers wore a brown cloth 
jacket, similar in shape to that worn by the men, but 
made of better cloth, each end of the collar having 
a scarlet strip of cloth, on which was displayed the 
different badges of rank — ^viz., for a sub-lieutenant, 
one silver star; a lieutenant, two ditto; and three 
for a captain (the colonel had in place of the red 
cloth a strip of silver lace, on which were embroidered 
three little golden stars) ; blue pantaloons, with a 
narrow red stripe down the seams, and boots of any 
shape that the wearer pleased — I myself wore a 
pair of English riding-boots, minus the tops, which 
I believe are commonly called butcher-boots. Our 
cap was the same as that of the men, but of better 
cloth, the colonel wearing two rows of half-inch red 
cloth round the top edge. Each officer wore the sword 
which had belonged to the particular branch of service 

D 
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from which he had come, my own being our regulation 
infantry sword. The horses that the squadron be- 
strode, for I can hardly say rode, were, taking them 
all round, much better than I expected to see. Whilst 
we were at Belgrade I weeded out the worst animals 
and replaced them with others that I picked from 
among the many daily sent up by the officer com- 
manding the cavalry dep6t for inspection. Nearly 
all were wild, and had never had a saddle fixed on 
their backs before; and amongst their so-called riders 
were very few who had ever previously been outside 
any four-legged animal, unless, perhaps, a bullock, or 
a hog, for which quadruped Servia is famous. 



CHAPTER IV. 



• The days of my sojourn in Belgrade were, I think, 
without exception the hottest that I ever remember 
to have experienced, and until the cool of the evening 
on my first day I was very glad to remain in the tent 
and lounge on the sofa, with my pipe in my mouth. 
About seven o'clock I strolled up the principal street 
of Belgrade to the H6tel Couronn6, a house very 
pleasantly situated on the top of the hill, and near to 
which Wets the British Consulate. Seating myself at 
a little table outside the hotel, under the welcome 
shade of a large tree, I ordered dinner, which consisted 
of soup, beef-steaks, capitally cooked and served with 
poached eggs and fried potatoes, a sweet omelette, and 
a plenteous dessert. Having done full justice to all 
these delicacies, I lit a cigar, and sipped coffee, the 
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equal to which I have never tasted in England. 
There were a great many other officers seated round 
the little tables, listening to the accounts their 
comrades, who had lately returned from the fronts 
had to give of the progress of the war. Amongst 
them was the famous Colonel Becker, to whom I 
was introduced, and who received me very kindly. 
He is a most gentlemanly-looking man, tall and slight, 
with a waist that would fill many ladies with envy^ 
and was dressed e7t gra7ide ie7iue — namely, a blue 
double-breasted tunic, with a gold lace collar, on 
which were two silver stars ; scarlet cuffs, edged with 
gold lace about two inches wide ; trousers of gray 
cloth, cut in the French fashion, down the sides of 
which were two very broad scarlet stripes with a 
narrow one between, similar to those worn in undress 
by our Second Life Guards, but a great deal broader. 
The head covering was a blue kepi, trimmed with 
gold braid. The sword was suspended from the belt 
by two *gold lace slings, the belt being worn under 
the tunic. This, with the substitution of silver for 
gold in the cavalry, was the full-dress uniform of all 
officers, with the addition, on state occasions, of a plume 
of blue and white feathers, and epaulettes. I also 
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made the acquaintance of Mr. Forbes, the world- 
renowned correspondent of Tlie Daily News, on whom 
I looked with great awe and admiration ; Mr. Grant, 
who managed the telegraphic correspondence of the 
same paper, and Captain Dashwood, of the Second 
West York Light Infantry Militia, late, I believe, 
captain in the 92nd Highlanders, who had been 
making a tour in Servia, and was about to take 
his departure for England. Of course, I was very 
much pleased at finding three of my countrymen with 
whom to spend the evening. Several other fellows 
came up and congratulated me upon my release from 
arrest, and were very anxious to know the rights of 
the story, which I told them. I had heard that 
Prince Milan, on being informed of my arrest and the 
circumstances attending it, had laughed very heartily, 
and had sent his aide-de-camp to invite me to dinner ; 
but whether there was any truth or not in the story, 
I do not know; all I can say is, that if such were 
the case. Prince Milan owes me a dinner to this 
day. I afterwards heard of some very strange canards 
too, that were set afloat in the German and Servian 
newspapers, one account stating that I was the- 
Pretender's brother ; another, that I was Kara Georgeo- 
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vitch himself ; and a third giving it as a positive fact 
that I was at the head of a band of conspirators, 
and that but for my unlooked-for arrest, Belgrade 
would by that time have been in the hands of the 
insurgents — very amusing and ingenious stories ! I 
forgot to say that my dinner was interrupted once 
by a strange sound, as of clanking chains, which 
approached nearer and nearer, and then I saw on 
the opposite side of the road a ghostly procession 
wending its way through the trees, presenting a sight 
in the dusky twilight that will never be effaced from 
my memory. I thought at first that Belgrade must 
be inhabited by ghosts, and that these were some of 
them taking an evening constitutional through the 
gardens; but in reality they were convicts, clothed 
in white from head to foot, marching in twos to the 
fortress after their day's work, the rear being brought 
up by a file of soldiers, carrying loaded rifles and 
fixed bayonets. The clanking noise was made by 
the chains with which these malefactors were coupled, 
the rattling forming a hideous accompaniment to 
their marching. 

About ten o*clock I said good-night to my com- 
panions, and took my departure, exchanging salutes 
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with the different officers, who, as I passed the tables 
by which they were seated, rose up and made most 
profound bows, with an air that would have graced 
the supposed most polite of all people, viz., the French. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, so bright indeed 
that I could easily have read the smallest print The 
street leading to the camp was still as death, and, 
with the exception of the sentries at the palace gates, 
who broke the silence that reigned with the clang of 
their rifles as they brought them to the advance on 
my approach, I was the only individual to be seen 
abroad. On arriving at the entrance to the tent I 
was challenged by the guard, who called out ** Stoe" 
(halt), to which I replied, ** NarsAee** (I write the word 
as pronounced), which means " Ours," and enabled me 
to pass into the tent. I made many futile attempts 
before I succeeded in landing myself safely, but by 
no means comfortably, within the narrow confines of 
a net hammock. Sleep, for a long time, was out of 
the question, owing to the screams of a poor wounded 
man lying in the adjacent hospital. Never shall 
I forget that long-drawn half-moan half-scream which 
escaped from the lips of that terribly-suffering soldier ; 
the severity of his wound had driven him mad, and 
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it was nearly a week before death mercifully came 
to his relief. Morpheus, however, at length paid me 
a visit and laid me in the land of dreams, whence I 
was aroused, about seven o'clock in the morning, by 
the entrance of a soldier with caf^ au lait and a deli- 
cious fresh roll. I tumbled out of my hammock and 
made my toilet, my tin shako-case being very useful 
wherein to perform my ablutions, the inside of the 
lid serving the purpose of a looking-glass. 

Outside the tent the men were forming up for 
parade, and very well they looked at that moment 
whilst standing by their horses; but alas, this goodly 
sight was soon to be dispelled when the command^ 
'* Mount," was given. I was surprised beyond measure 
at the many modes the men had of carrying out 
this order; and, if anyone wished to learn the way 
how not to do it, here was their chance. Few laid 
hold of their bridles, but endeavoured to pull them- 
selves up on to their horses' backs by seizing hold 
of the saddle on the opposite side with both hands; 
and the horses, of course, having no restraint placed 
upon them, would trot, canter, or gallop all over the 
square, and every now and then you would see 
one of the luckless wights either turn a complete 
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somersault over to the other side, or tumble on his 
back under the horse, owing to the saddle, to which , 
he clung, slipping round from the slackness of the 
girths. Others would deliberately walk round to the 
off-side, and get on with face to the tail, to which 
they would cling, on the horses commencing to kick, 
with a grim tenacity. Another, perhaps, would make 
the attempt with the help of a camp-stool, and just 
when he was about to make the spring the horse 
would move away and he would come down on his 
face. There were not more than half-a-dozen who 
managed on the first attempt to place themselves 
iirmly in their saddles ; but these only reigned trium- 
phant for a short time, for their quads, being quite 
wild, would rear, buck-jump, kick, and altogether 
■execute such extraordinary antics, that their riders, 
thinking that it was much pleasanter to be vt terrd 
Jirmdy would tumble off in the best way they could. 
These rapid acts of horsemanship afforded me about 
an hour's amusement, and then, at the end of that 
time, the horses, thinking, I suppose, that it was but 
poor fun kicking off their miserable owners, assumed a 
quieter attitude and allowed the men to gain the saddle 
in a more becoming manner, and everyone, therefore, 
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being in his place, the corUge at length moved off; 
but not exactly in the order in which you would see 
an English cavalry regiment proceed, for some were 
in fours, some in sixes, some in threes, and others 
again were riding proudly alone. Having seen the 
last figure disappear from the square, I bethought 
me of following them, and for that purpose told my^ 
soldier-servant, Levisse, to bring me a konion^ the 
Servian for a horse. Levisse brought me a great raw- 
boned chestnut. I had remarked that the men took 
but little care in girthing up, to which laxity on their 
part most of the accidents of the morning were to 
be attributed ; I therefore closely examined my girths, 
and found that there was almost space enough to put 
my head into. I managed to draw Levisse's attentioa 
to this fact by gently pulling his ear, and inculcating 
the necessity of always girthing well up, jumped 
into the saddle, but was precious soon out again, for, 
to my horror, I discovered that there were two enor- 
mous pieces of wood under the saddle which cut 
into one like razors. It was . no good, however, point- 
ing out to Levisse this serious obstruction to my 
riding, for he only grinndd and ejaculated, " Das ist 
nicht gutl' which was of little assistance in the way 
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of getting another saddle ; so, seeing that I must 
either give up my ride or do as best I could in the 
demi-peaked, razor-backed piece of wood, I chose 
the greater of the two evils and mounted again. I 
kicked the old beast into a shuffling kind of trot, 
and having defeated him* in his object of making for 
the stable, reached the parade-ground, where I watched 
the young idea learning to ride. The troopers of 
" Ours " had certainly got a very right notion into 
their heads that they must stick on the backs of their 
steeds somehow, but the manner in which they en- 
deavoured to carry out this notion was the wrong 
one, for they held on by their spurs, combined with 
a tension upon the reins as if they were doing their 
best to pull down a wall. These strange ideas of 
riding naturally puzzled their animals, for they could 
not possibly make out whether they were intended to 
go forward by the application of the spur, or to go 
backward by the strong pull at the bit ; so they split 
the difference and went upwards, thereby not a little 
disconcerting those who had such divided notions. 
It might have been a battle-field, seeing the number 
of riderless horses scampering over the plain, and 
the prostrate forms that lay thereon. Every now and 
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then a man would be led limping home, having been 
disabled by a kick from one of the unruly equine tribe. 
Everything must have an end, and the parade, not 
being an exception to the rule, came to a finish at 
ten o'clock, and the squadron returned to camp. 



CHAPTER V. 



It was necessary, in order to give me a locus standi 
in the Servian army, that I should have some rank 
bestowed upon me, not that I cared two straws 
whether I was a colonel or a sub-lieutenant in such 
a rabble ; but, for the reason given, I donned my most 
magnificent attire, and went, on the morning of the 
30th, to the " Ministerium," for the purpose of being 
introduced to the Minister of War. This useful 
official (Colonel Nicolics) was a fine, handsome 
man, in undress uniform, who received me most 
politely, and made himself exceedingly pleasant. 
Colonel Becker was present at the interview, and 
acted as interpreter. From him I gathered that I was 
to have the rank of lieutenant, and receive pay 
accordingly; which pay, however, I refused, telling 
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the colonel that I had not come out for the sake 
of gaining any pecuniary advantage, but merely 
to obtain a chance of seeing some active service. 
Maclver (the commander of our squadron) drew sixty 
ducats a month, that being the allowance of a colonel. 
Having received my grade I proceeded to order the 
uniform (which I have already described) at the swell 
Schneider of the place. I don't know whether this 
man had ever seen anyone before who measured more 
than thirty-four inches round the chest, but any way 
it was a long while before I could convince him that 
I was scarcely so big round the waist as round the 
chest, and persuade him to give me another seven 
inches' allowance in my patrol jacket in the latter 
region. The rest of the day was spent in pretty much 
the same way as the previous one, but the following 
morning I was extremely astonished to hear from 
Shwagroffski, that "the Pope was coming to bless 
us and swear us in ;" this information struck me 
with amazement, and I began to think that we must 
be rather a superior set of beings to be honoured by 
the visit of such a dignitary as his holiness. 

The preparations for the reception of the Pope 
were of a most simple character ; a table was placed 
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outside, bearing a cross, a bowl of water, another of 
incense, a bunch of sprigs, and a lighted candle, 
which continually went out, and kept three men fully 
employed in relighting it. The squadron was drawn 
up in line, and I was on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Swords were drawn, and we raised and lowered them 
to the salute, on the appearance of, first, our colours, 
and then — the Pope! "What an extremely young 
man to be Pope," was the exclamation I made to 
myself on seeing a young man in long black robes 
and a skull-cap approach the table. He proceeded 
to don an endless series of garments of divers shapes 
and colours, until he resembled a clown, or a balloon ; 
and then, having invested himself in all his glory, he 
mumbled something or other in a language I could 
not understand, dipped the sprigs into the water, and 
forthwith caught me a whack in the face which some- 
what upset my equilibrium, and which blow, covering 
me with water, I should promptly have resented had 
it not been for the respect due to his cloth. My sus- 
picions that this little attention on his part arose 
from some secret animosity that he bore to me were 
soon allayed, however, as I found that he proceeded 
to administer the same polite office to each man in, 
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the squadron, who received them with due solemnity 
and much muttering and crossing. These, together 
with other rites, having been finished, everybody 
seemed to have taken a particular liking to every- 
body else, and fell upon each other^s necks and 
exchanged very many kisses. The performance lasted 
about half an hour, and I only wonder that any of us 
escaped death from sunstroke, as we stood under the 
most terrible blazing sun with bare heads. Of course 
I was very anxious to find out how it was that the 
Pope bore so youthful an appearance, as I had always 
understood that the present representative of St. Peter 
was rather an ancient individual, and therefore I 
addressed ShwagrofTski on the subject, asking him 
as a first question, "Why it was that the Pope had 
so especially honoured us by coming such a long 
distance for the sake of bestowing his blessing?'* 
Shwagroff*ski dispelled the illusion I was labouring 
under, that there was only one pope, by informing 
me that in the Greek church all the ministers were 
designated by that title, and that the reverend gentle- 
man who had officiated on this occasion was but one 
among the many. This explanation was quite a dis- 
appointment to me, and showed me that I had yet 
a great many things to learn. 
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In the afternoon the Minister of War, attended 
by a brilliant staff, in the shape of one very fat aide- 
de-camp, visited the camp, and made an inspection of 
what he had expected to find a very strong regiment of 
cavalry ; but it was explained to him that the paucity of 
our troopers was owing to the absence of very many 
(imaginary) men, who were engaged on fatigue and 
other duties; and I think that the unfortunate man 
must have been very glad to find the numbers so 
small as they were, for each man beset him with 
paltry complaints and applications for the merest 
trifles, such as blacking, spur-straps, &c. We had some 
conversation together, and then he left, not very well 
pleased, I imagine, with the result of the grand review. 

At dinner that evening I was very glad to make 
the acquaintance of another Englishman, Colonel 
Mure, member for Glasgow, and, I believe, an old 
Guardsman, who had come out to Servia for the pur- 
pose of seeing with his own eyes what others read 
of in the papers. Camp life in Belgrade soon became 
irksom^ the monotony being interrupted only by 
the trurnpets occasionally sounding the g^iercUe, to an- 
nounce :the approach of Prince Milan as he proceeded 
in his carriage for a drive, or by the mournful strains 

E 
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of a military band as it preceded, with slow and 
solemn step, the coffin of some poor soldier whom 
the Great Enemy had vanquished and released from 
sickness and suffering. The sad services of the same 
band would be sometimes called into requisition three 
or four times in one day, and as the road to the ceme- 
tery ran past our camp, the melancholy but beautiful 
strains of the " Dead March " caused a feeling of 
sadness to steal over the senses, arid forced upon one 
the foreboding that before many weeks were over^ 
others might be listening to the same notes as they 
accompanied us to our last resting-place.* 

We began to grumble at our detention in camp, 
especially when we saw several Russians start off for the 
front on the day after their arrival in Belgrade. These 
were nearly the first Russians seen in Servia, and 
among them was Prince Obelinski — to whom I 
was introduced — an exceedingly fine-looking man of 
about twenty-seven years of age. He wore a very- 
handsome Russian uniform : green tunic with scarlet 
piping, black velvet facings, and gold lace ; pantaloons 
of the same colour as the tunic, with a broad scarlet 
stripe. He had served in the expedition to Khiva, 
and had two or three decorations on his breast. 
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The gardens presented a very gay appearance before 
dinner on the evening of the 2nd, occupied as they 
were by groups of Servian ladies and Servian and 
Russian officers, those of the latter nationality being 
clad in rich and varied uniforms. The morning of 
the 3rd brought news which filled the squadron with 
joy, but Prince Milan and his ministers with sadness ; 
for Mr. Kelly, the correspondent to TJie Times, had 
come to Belgrade with the intelligence that Alexinatz 
had been taken by the Turks ; and on hearing of 
this dire calamity, orders were given to us to be ready 
to set out for the front at a moment's notice. Whilst 
making my preparations, Gordon, late of the 28th Foot, 
but now of the Suffolk Artillery Militia — who had 
already rendered great services to the Servian sick 
and wounded, and who continued throughout the war 
to second, in the ablest manner, the works of mercy 
performed by Dr. Sandwith, C.B. — was introduced to 
me. This was not the first campaign that Gordon had 
taken a part in, for he had served throughout the 
second phase of the Ashantee war, where he had 
gained distinction for his gallantry and general useful- 
ness. I was delighted to make his acquaintance, 
and only regret that it was not of longer duration. I 
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had also the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. Kelly^ 
who gave us an account of what he had supposed 
(erroneously, as it turned out) to be the taking of 
Alexinatz. This gentleman is, I believe, well known 
for the ability he displayed as correspondent in the 
Franco-German war. 

The sun ushered in the last day we were destined to 
spend in the camp at Belgrade. I went out in the 
afternoon to the exercise-ground for the purpose of 
trying a new horse, one which I found impossible to 
shake into any quicker pace than a walk, though I 
spurred and thrashed the brute till I was black in the 
face. There was a hedge, separating the scene of my 
performance from the road, and I was astonished to 
hear roars of hearty laughter proceeding from the other 
side of it, which roars I knew could only come from 
the throats of Englishmen, so I called out in French 
(goodness only knows why I used this language), " Are 
you English ? " To which query I received the answer, 
" Yes ; " and in a couple of seconds two young English- 
men were through the hedge and shaking hands with 
me. We all three returned to the camp together, 
and entered my tent, where we smoked our pipes and 
had a talk about the old country. Their names were 
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Johnson and Tracy, from Christ Church College, 
Oxford. They gave me a dinner at the H6tel Couronn6 
in the evening, and made up the quartette with Captain 
Harford, late consul at Sevastopol, and formerly of 
the S6th, I2th, 75th, Cape Mounted Rifles, and another 
regiment, who had fought in the Crimea and the 
Mutiny ; and a very jolly time we had of it, although 
my dinner was very nearly spoilt by my swallowing 
entire a horribly hot green spice, about the size 
of a plum, which nearly took all the skin off my 
tongue and the roof of my mouth, and sent me howl- 
ing and jumping all over the place. From the name, 
" chili," I had supposed it to be something very cooling, 
and thus the catastrophe ; however, there was no help 
for it, and as it might be the last good dinner I 
should partake of, I grinned and bore it as best 
I could. The time came for parting, and having 
said good-bye to Colonel Becker, who wished me every 
success, I strolled off to the camp, which I found in a 
state of great excitement, all the men yelling at the top 
of their voices the Servian national anthem, utterly 
regardless of time and tune. They kept up the 
diabolical noise till the reveille sounded, at about 
5 A.M., when a great deal of bustle and confusion 
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took place in the preparations that were being made 
for the march; Shwagroffski and Popovitch ought 
to have been divided into a hundred parts, for there 
were calls upon their services in as many places 
of the field all at the same time. I myself had 
need of an angel's patience and forbearance, for 
in addition to a squad of clamouring Servians, 
one wanting straps to his spurs, another a 
saddle for his horse, and others again horses for their 
saddles, I had undertaken to obtain a horse and 
equipments for an English gentleman of the name of 
Wienholt, a member, like myself, of the Wanderers* 
Club, who had received permission to accompany us 
to the front. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
I could procure a steed fit to carry him, as Mr. 
Wienholt was by no means a feather-weight, but at 
last I succeeded in finding one, and disposed of his 
traps in a cola, a wooden, springless species of 
waggon, drawn by two ponies. I certainly never wit- 
nessed a scene of such indescribable confusion as I 
did on that morning : the horses were kicking each 
other, the men rushing about, some with one boot 
on, some without any at all ; and as fast as they 
placed the saddles on their horses' backs they were 
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kicked off again, and pans, brushes, and the other 
articles comprising a cavalryman's kit, were rolling 
about like footballs between the horses' hoofs. At 
8 A.M., however, things began to get more ship- 
shape, and the squadron moved off in two sections, 
amid the cheers of the assembled populace. I had, 
unfortunately, chosen for Mr. Wienholt a fiery, un- 
tamed steed, that had never yet had a saddle placed 
on his back or a bit between his teeth ; and it was 
only by dint of great exertions on the part of four or 
five civilians that we managed to locate Wienholt in 
the saddle. Once there, it was a mystery to me how he 
ever succeeded to maintain his seat, for the animal 
went through a series of more extraordinary evolu- 
tions amongst the tent ropes than I had ever seen 
performed in the sandy arena of the circus. Wienholt 
had a great, thick, heavy walking-stick with which 
lie plied the sides of his unruly quadruped to some 
effect, for we managed at length to gain the street; 
but there a fresh difficulty arose, inasmuch as the 
brute would not move one way or the other, for the 
space of an hour and a quarter. The rider flogged, 
kicked, and even bit the animal in his endeavours to 
make him go forward, until at last he had to cease 
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his exertions, being thoroughly overcome by the heat 
of the sun and contest combined. Hurrah! the 
animal stirs, but, alas ! it is only to whip round and 
gallop in the wrong direction ; a race commences, in 
which, owing to the better staying qualities of my 
nag, I at length prove the victor. I seized the bridle 
of the refractory courser and pulled until my arms 
nearly came out of their sockets ; but all I could 
succeed in doing was to turn his head in the direc- 
tion in which we wished to proceed. A happy thought 
then struck me: we had found harsh measures of no 
avail, let us see if kinder ones would be attended 
with any better success ; accordingly, I pulled out a 
piece of bread, and managed to coax the animal to 
move at a funereal pace up the hill. Having by these 
means arrived at the top, I took the stick in my 
hand, and thrashed the brute into something resem- 
bling a trot ; but we had not gone very far before it 
struck Wienholt that his saddle-girths were getting 
rather loose, and nothing would induce him to pro- 
ceed any farther before they were tightened ; he 
therefore cried a halt, dismounted, and pulled up 
the slackened girths ; this being done, the toils of 
remounting and starting commenced anew. Wienholt 
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here displayed much skilful jockeyship, for to my 
astonishment he managed to rouse his Bucephalus 
into a gallop and set off as hard as ever he could 
lay legs to the ground, leaving me in the reap 
rolling in the saddle with the laughter which I could 
no longer subdue. He rode as if there were ten thou- 
sand Bashi-Bazouks behind him, and never stopped 
until he came into collision with one of the rear- 
guard, whom he very nearly sent flying into the 
ditch. This stopped his wild career, and enabled me 
to join company again; he then vowed that nothing 
would induce him to ride any more on such a brute, 
and seeing that persuasion was of no avail, I ordered 
one of the troopers to dismount and help Wienholt 
into his saddle. This was done, after many oaths on 
the part of the Servian, who swore as only a trooper 
can swear. Even now my troubles were not at an end, 
for within two minutes after the cavalryman had got 
into the saddle vacated by Wienholt, he was pitched 
clean out, and the horse quietly began to trot back 
again. Of course the loss of the horse would never 
do, so I despatched another man to recapture it and 
bring it back, which, after a long chase, he succeeded 
in doing, and handed it over to the charge of the 
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fallen hero, who preferred leading it on foot to trust- 
ing himself in the saddle again ; and thus all things 
having, as I thought, beeh satisfactorily settled, our 
cavalcade jogged on steadily ; but my hopes of catch- 
ing up the remainder of the squadron were soon 
dashed to the ground, as in a short time after our 
new start, Wienholt gave vent to piercing shrieks, 
which I guessed were owing to the tortures he was 
undergoing in the saddle; and on asking what was 
the matter, I found that my apprehensions were only 
too true, for he informed me that it was utterly 
impossible for him to ride ten paces farther in such 
a saddle. Certainly he was right, for the seat of that 
instrument of torture would have cut to pieces any- 
thing softer than leather in a very short space of 
time. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to wait 
until the man with the led horse came up to us, 
when saddles were exchanged, and all went merry 
as a marriage-bell, without any further catastrophe, 
until we joined the squadron, who had halted at a 
cafane for the purpose of obtaining refreshment. In 
dismounting, however, a crowning mishap took place, as 
I smashed the glass of my watch against the saddle-bow, 
thus placing a most useful appendage hors de combat 



CHAPTER VI. 



The sight that met my eyes when we caught up the 
remainder of the squadron at the wayside inn, as 
stated at the end of the last chapter, was a very 
picturesque one, and one might have im^ined oneself, 
beholding the men in their crimson pantaloons from 
a short distance, the spectator of a squadron of our 
nth Hussars, refreshing themselves at an English 
public-house during a midday halt. The surrounding 
scenery was very beautiful, and not at all un-English. 
Some men were drinking rose-coloured wine out of 
, long-necked bottles, some black coffee, d la Turque^ 
from little china cups, whilst others were making up 
for their loss of breakfast by devouring plate after 
plate of paprakashy a sort of soup made with tomatoes, 
bits of chicken, and various other odds and ends, a 
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great amount of red pepper being used as a condi- 
ment, the whole forming a dish peculiar, I am thankful 
to say, to Servia. Not a few were lying on the 
grass, or stretched full-length on the benches, enjoying 
a smoke, either from cigarettes, at the making of 
which they were all great adepts, or from little red- 
clay bowls, from which ran long cherry-wood stems. 
Every now and again one of these loungers would 
have to rise and run after his horse, which had broken 
loose from his tetherings, or was perhaps endeavouring 
to rid himself of his saddle and accompanying 
burdens by rolling on his back. Wienholt and my- 
self, being late arrivals, had but little time for 
refreshing more than our horses, for shortly after 
we had come up> the "Fall in" was sounded, and 
everybody rushed to their horses. "Mount," and 
" Walk — March " followed ; and off we started, to the 
discordant accompaniment of one solitary trumpet, 
• surrounded by clouds of dust We had marched 
some little way, when it was considered that the \ 
advanced-guard were too far in front of the main 
body, and I was sent off, in my capacity of aide-de- 
camp, for the first time, with an order that they were 
to maintain a more reasonable distance from the 
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remainder of the squadron. Of course I was anxious 
to perform this duty with becoming alacrity ; but, 
as the fates would have it, my horse, in spite of the 
frequent application of spur, would not, for some 
little time, leave his comrades ; but a furious dig with 
the steel persuaders, accompanied by a hearty whack 
with the sword-scabbard, convinced him at last, that 
it would be better for him to go ; and go he did, at 
headlong speed, over the meadows that stretched by 
the roadside, for a good two miles and a half. I 
never enjoyed a gallop so much before, and was quite 
sorry when I at length saw the advanced-guard filing 
over a little bridge. Tesar, who was in command, 
judging from the speed at which I came, that at the 
very least the Bashi-Bazouks must have made a forced 
march and fallen upon us, laughed very heartily when 
I told him that such was not the case, but that I had 
only an order to give him to the effect that he was to 
keep nearer the squadron ; whereupon he said that if I 
bore out all my orders at so rapid a pace, I should 
knock up in a very short time every horse we possessed. 
Pulling out a map, he pointed out a village to me, 
at which we were to make a halt of about three hours, 
and we decided we would go on there, and then 
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await the arrival of the squadron. Horses and men 
were both very glad to screen themselves from the 
fierce rays of the sun, and enjoy a long rest before 
resuming the day's march. It concerns me to add 
that several bipeds not only took a rest, but also a 
great deal too much of the native spirit, called silbevitck 
— a liquor rather stronger than the brandy drunk in 
England; and when the time came for remounting^ 
the effects of thus imbibing too freely were plainly 
seen in the gait and ludicrous movements of many 
of our gallant troopers. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that those who displayed such Bacchanalian 
proclivities were able to climb into their saddles; 
and I greatly rejoiced that sabres were lacking, as 
I am certain that, had these men had such weapons 
at command, there would have been as much blood 
spilt as wine. 

When at length the sun sank to rest behind the 
western range of hills, the coolness that followed 
rendered our march a very pleasant one. Soon we 
neared the Danube, and from the hill-tops overlooking 
it we beheld on the other side a vast plain, stretching 
like a calm magnificent sea into the far, far distance. 
On rounding the turn, we caught a glimpse of the 
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minaret of the principal church in Semendria, dis- 
covering to us the fact that we had still some seven or 
eight miles to ride before reaching our resting-place for 
the night. Twilight was succeeded by moonlight, shed 
by, I think, the purest, brightest moon I have ever 
seen ; and the stars were all out when our trumpeter 
at length sounded a loud flourish three times, previous 
to our entrance to the town. At this moment the 
squadron was some little distance in our rear, and 
looking into the still depths of the Danube, made 
silvery by the rays of the moon, I fell into a train of 
thought, which was rudely awakened by the shouts 
of the approaching squadron, every man of whom 
seemed as drunk as Chloe. A short halt was made 
for the purpose of forming the men in a more orderly 
manner, and strict silence being enjoined, we rode 
into Semendria, where we were greeted with loud 
acclamations of joy and welcome from the citizens, who 
looked upon us as the (to be) deliverers of the supposed 
defeated Servian army. We turned up a little street 
to the right of the principal hotel, dismounted, and 
led our horses, weary after the thirty-six miles' march, 
to the stalls allotted them. Every man groomed his 
horse, fed and made him comfortable for the night 
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watering him after the lapse of an hour, and then 
betook himself to his own billet. After attending to 
my animal, I went to the inn and refreshed the outer 
man with a wash and the inner with food. Here 
I met Captain Carter, late of the 43rd Light Infantry, 
and now adjutant to Colonel Loyd Lindsay's battalion 
of volunteers. He had come out with the colonel, 
not in any official capacity, but merely on a tour 
of pleasure. Finding that I was unable to obtain 
a bed, he very kindly placed at my disposal the sofa 
in his room whereon to rest my weary limbs for the 
night. As I was going upstairs to seek repose, I 
encountered Dr. Sand with, C.B., who informed me 
that the Circassian and Egyptian cavalry had cut the 
road between Razanj and Deligrad. Razanj is a village 
about five miles from Deligrad, and lay between that 
place and ourselves. This was by no means a pleasurable 
piece of intelligence, as in two or three days we should 
have to go along that road, utterly powerless, from lack 
of arms, to offer any resistance should we be attacked. 
To counteract this unpleasant news, he brought the 
welcome information that Alexinatz was not in the 
hands of the Turks. Dr. Sandwith's report, however, 
did not disturb my rest that night ; but the fleas did. 
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They came, not singly, but in battalions, and attacked 
me at every point, nearly driving me mad ; but sleep 
at length came to the rescue. I suppose, though, that 
during sleep these hordes of horrible insects had not 
ceased their efforts to dislodge me from the sofa, for 
on waking in the morning I found myself recumbent 
on the floor. There was no time to lose, for on looking 
out of the window I saw the rear-guard of the squadron 
already moving off. To jump into my clothes and 
run to the stable was but the work of a few moments ; 
but to find my great-coat and valise was the labour of 
half an hour. I swore at the stable attendants and 
the inn waiters, and was just on the point of starting 
off without the missing articles, when someone brought 
me a valise and mackintosh, which, thinking it was 
better than my coat, I gladly seized, and waving an 
adieu to Captain Carter, who was laughing heartily 
at my troubles and helplessness, galloped up the street 
after the squadron. I went at such a rate that on 
turning a corner I didn't see, in time to pulL up, a 
battalion of infantry on the march, but went smack 
through them, calling down on my devoted head 
strange oaths from those with whom I had so uncere- 
moniously come into contact 

F 
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The morning was deliciously cool and fresh, and 
everything went on smoothly until an unfortunate 
moment when, riding up by Tesar's side, I met with 
a gentle reminder that I was in dangerous proximity 
to a kicker by the shock caused by a furious lunge 
from Tesar's horse, which sent me and mine some 
distance. Dismounting at once, I found, on examina- 
tion, that my chestnut had been severely wounded by 
the kick in the inner side of the off hind-leg, and was 
bleeding profusely. Here was a pretty go ! — the poor 
animal could scarcely move; so I bound up the leg 
with two handkerchiefs and some green grass, took 
the bridle and saddle off, and put them on the horse 
of an unfortunate trooper who had died at Semendria 
the previous evening, from the effects of a kick he 
had received on the first day's march ; and I don't 
think that I ever rode a more vicious, bad-tempered 
brute than this one proved to be. The wounded 
animal was led in the rear. Nothing more of note 
occurred this day, and we ended our day's march 
at a place named, I think, Oraschia, at about 
2.30 P.M., having ridden about twenty-five miles 
since 6.30 A.M. We were in the saddle again next 
morning a little after five o'clock, and commenced 
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another long march through a beautiful and hilly 
country. We met several waggons carrying wounded 
men, and one conveying two Turkish prisoners to 
Belgrade. This was the first glimpse I caught of those 
against whom I was serving, and certainly they were 
not very prepossessing specimens of " those gentlemanly 
Turks." It was on this day, also, that we first noticed 
the large numbers of Servian soldiers who were wounded 
in the left hand, and we came to the conclusion (after- 
wards verified) that these wounds were self-inflicted. 
On arriving at Jagudina, I, in common with the others, 
looked as if I had just come out of a flour-mill, for 
our march of thirty-five miles had covered us with 
dust from top to toe. The town was filled with troops 
of all descriptions, and it was some time after seven, 
the hour of our arrival, before I was able to get any- 
thing to eat. 

I was employed nearly the whole night in writing 
letters and despatching telegrams, one being to General 
Tchernaieflf, to the effect that, if we did not receive 
orders from him to the contrary, we should march at 
5 A.M., eit route for Deligrad ; and that we had heard 
that the country lying between us and that place was 
in the hands of the enemy. I also informed him that 

F 2 
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we had a hundred men totally unprovided with arms of 
any description. At 3.45 A.M. I proceeded to snatch a 
short repose ; but was awakened in an hour's time by 
the bearer of a telegram informing us that we were to 
resume our march, and that we should perhaps be pro- 
vided with arms at Paratjin; but that, whether we 
received them or not, we must go to Deligrad with 
all speed. I saw at once that the "perhaps" in the 
telegram meant that we should not receive any arms at 
Paratjin, and I considered that it was very likely we 
should all be dead men before the close of the day. 
" Boot and saddle " at S A.M., and we commenced our 
last day's march. After proceeding some distance, we 
encountered what we considered to be the signs of 
a retreating and broken-up army. Long strings of 
wounded horses, battered guns, hundreds of soldiers, 
some wounded, others untouched, all wending their 
way back in the direction whence we came. Surely, 
surely all this meant that a great disaster had befallen 
the Servian arms, and that, in spite of what Dr. Sand- 
with had told me, General TchernaiefTs army was in 
full retreat 

No satisfactory answer could be obtained from 
the fugitives, and as we advanced farther our sus- 
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picions seemed to be confirmed, for soldiers were to 
be seen spreading themselves in flight all over the 
country. As I expected, when we arrived at Paratjin 
and applied for arms, we were met with the rejoinder 
that there were none for us ; but although they could 
not give us weapons wherewith to defend it, yet they 
bestowed to our keeping a standard fixed to a pole, 
which was painted with red, blue, and white stripes, 
and looked for all the world like that used by a 
barber as a sign. My horse, the third I had had 
^ince I started, was gaily bedecked, by tlie ladies of 
the place, with ribbons and wreaths of flowers, which 
gay surroundings being rather in the way, I very 
ungallantly removed before I left the town. The 
Turks would have found it by no means an easy task 
to have forced the position in front of Paratjin, the 
road lying, as it did, between hills which commanded 
the sides of it, with the batteries of guns placed there- 
upon, and which in front was swept by gims placed 
in exceedingly well-executed earthworks. Night drew 
on before we were at our journey's end ; but after 
surmounting the hill that rises out of the little village 
of Razanj, we were made aware of the fact that we 
were nearing the scene of action by a mighty glare, 
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which spread over the sky, and which we supposed 
to rise from the town of Alexinatz in flames. This 
proved not to be the case, the redness in the sky being 
really caused by the many watch-fires on the different 
positions. It does not often happen to one to see the 
heavens as though they were on fire, as I saw them 
that night, for it must be recollected that these watch- 
fires were spread over ten miles of country, and that, 
in addition to these, there were villages and hamlets 
in flames at the same time. On we rode to the camp, 
and, at last, through the camp, past the forms of 
men lying around the camp-fires, with nothing but 
the firmament above them. It was a weird, strange, 
unearthly scene, as I turned round in my saddle, 
and watched the dark train of cavalry behind me, 
winding its way like a huge serpent through the trees. 
At the bridge, which I afterwards became so well 
acquainted with, three of us separated from the 
squadron, and sought the head-quarters, to announce 
our arrival. We went into an enclosure, in which 
were standing a score or so of officers, and there 
dismounted, the commander going to the general, and 
Shwagroffski and myself leaning against our horses, 
awaiting his return. In about an hour he came back, 
and said that very probably we should be in action the 
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next day; intelligence which I certainly felt, at this 
moment, would have been much more welcome if I 
had not had to fight on an empty stomach. 

We got into our saddles again, and, kicking our 
horses into a trot, followed our guide, who led us to 
our bivouac. We went past all the other camps, and 
descended a frightfully steep hill to the plain, where 
we found the remainder of the squadron. By this 
time it had commenced to rain heavily, and we had 
the prospect of spending a worse night even than the 
English army passed on their first landing in the 
Crimea, I think. In the first place, we were on a 
low-lying land, by a river, over which floated ague and 
fever, with nothing but the bare wet ground to lie on, 
and nothing to eat since the previous night; and, in 
the second place, we believed that the Turks were 
within a quarter of a mile of us, and we utterly de- 
fenceless. It was necessary that the horses should not 
only have water outside, but also inside, so each man 
took his horse to the river ; and as no other officer 
seemed inclined to accompany them, and feeling 
that it would be a bad example to let the men go 
without one, I looked to my revolver, in case of need, 
and rode with them myself. The river was only about 
a couple of hundred yards or so distant, and when 
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we got there we led the poor horses into the water, 
and let them drink to their hearts' content. On the 
other bank were scattered the watch-fires of, as I 
supposed, the enemy's outposts, and we could see 
the sentries walking to and fro. I thought it a very 
funny thing that they did not fire upon us, and con- 
gratulated myself on what I considered a very lucky 
escape, when we returned safely to our camp. We 
had no fires, and, in fact, if we had had the wherewithal 
to make them, they would instantly have been ex- 
tinguished by the downpouring of the rain. I covered 
my horse with a blanket, and then lay down, with 
my saddle as my pillow, and with the not unlikely 
probability that I should be kicked or trampled upon 
by the hoofs of the horses that stood or lay all around 
me. The weariness brought on by the fatigues at- 
tendant upon the day's march of thirty-six miles over- 
came all these evils, which I should previously have 
thought would have prevented any possibility of my 
obtaining rest ; and in a very short time I was sleeping, 
for the first time in the face of the enemy, in the 
valley of the Morava, as heedless of danger as if I 
had been housed at home in dear old England, where 
are neither Turk nor Circassian to make us afraid. 



CHAPTER VII. 



I AWOKE on the morning of the 9th, shivering from 
cold and damp, with a horrible rheumatic aching per- 
vading all my limbs, and was very glad when the 
bright beams of the morning sun shone forth, and in 
a short time dried me, and instilled a welcome feeling 
of warmth. Both horses and men had suffered severely 
from the effects of the four days* march ; which march, 
considering the facts that the men and horses were 
totally untrained, the weight of the saddles and equip- 
ments, the hilly roads, and the terrible heat and dust 
through which we marched, may be fairly counted as 
one of the best ever performed by cavalry, a distance 
of 132 miles being effected in four days. I say 132 
miles, but I believe the distance was really more. 
Many of our animals had raw backs, and the men 
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seemed to find great difficulty in walking about. I 
myself, having been accustomed to the saddle from 
the time I was six years old, felt but very slightly the 
effects of our long march. The view from our camp 
was truly magnificent; although we could see but 
little of the rest of the army, yet we were made aware 
of their presence by the reverberating sound of many 
trumpets, which instruments were used alike in cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, the English bugle being un- 
known. About II A.M., other sounds, reminding 
one that we were not merely in a camp of instruction,, 
were heard from the other side of the river. Boom — 
boom — ^boom, accompanied by puffs of smoke and the 
whistling of shells, proceeded from the mouths of the 
guns in position on the sides and tops of the hills 
opposite. Eleven o^clock on the morning of the 9th 
of September was the first time that I heard a shot 
fired in anger. I was but twenty-one, and eager,, 
with the natural ardour of youth, to be in the fray; 
but I was destined to remain a passive spectator of 
many fights before taking an active part in the glories, 
and miseries of battle. With what intense interest 
did I watch each puff of smoke that came from our 
own guns, or those of the enemy, and wondered 
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what execution each successive iron messenger had 
wrought in the contending forces. It was a solemn 
thing to think that it only required the guns to be 
slued round a yard to be dealing destruction on 
the spot on which our squadron was situated ; and it 
was a matter of great wonder to me that, considering 
we were an easy mark for the enemy^s artillery, such 
want of forethought had been displayed, by someone, 
in placing us in so exposed and defenceless a situation. 
My heart leaped for joy within me when I perceived a 
couple of waggons coming to the camp with our day's 
rations; but if I expected anything very luxurious 
I was doomed to be disappointed, for our food for 
the day consisted simply of one small loaf of brown 
•bread and half a pound of meat for each man. The 
bread I devoured eagerly, but I had not yet seen 
sufficient of camp life to enable me to touch the meat. 

I accompanied the men to the Morava, where they 
watered the horses, and it was a most laughable sight 
to see the men who rode the animals into the river 
upset and rolled over into the water. I now discovered 
that the sentries on the opposite bank, instead of being, 
as I had supposed the night before, the pickets of the 
enemy, were our own. The river was fordable at 
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this point, and had a pontoon bridge thrown across it. 
In the afternoon, General Tchernaieff visited the camp 
on a tour of inspection, and, followed by his staff, 
rode down the ranks of our squadron, which was formed 
up on foot to receive him. He struck me as being a 
young but soldierly-looking man. Nothing else of 
note occurred that day, and some rude wigwams having 
been made, we retired to rest at an early hour. 

It was raining heavily when I got up next morning, 
but, as on the preceding day, when the rain ceased, 
the sun shone out gloriously and soon warmed me. 
A hot fight had commenced on the other side of the 
valley, but we were not allowed to take part in it. As 
several of our men were beginning to show symptoms 
of ague and fever, two or three of us rode out for the 
purpose of fixing upon another encampment, and, in 
the course of our search, we encountered three or four 

small obstacles in the shape of ditches, over which my 
horse took me easily; but it was a source of great 
amusement to me to watch the way in which the others 
managed the jumps. They would charge to the brink, 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and then they 
would pause to consider the best way of getting over, 
their reflections always ending in their dismounting and 
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leading their horses over the difficulty. We fixed 
upon what we considered to be a very suitable place 
for an encampment, on the top of a hill, under trees 
that would afford welcome shade from the piercing 
rays of the sun, and then rode back to report our 
success to the squadron. As usual, it rained heavily 
in the night, and our rest was interrupted more than 
once : first, being roused to receive some arms that 
had been sent to us ; and, later on, the alarm was 
sounded, and we turned out, saddled our horses, and 
stood by them, expecting every moment to receive 
orders to move into action to repel the Turks, who 
were then endeavouring most obstinately to force their 
way through the Servian positions. They gave up at 
last, however, for the night, and we gladly lay down 
again to snatch a few more hours' repose. 

We changed our camp in the morning, and every 
man was soon busily engaged in rearing up tentes 
d*abriy and posts to which to fasten the horses. A 
terrible cannonade went on all day, and, instead of 
slackening towards eventide, only raged the more ; 
the farther end of the valley was covered with smoke, 
through which could be seen the flashes of musketry 
and great guns. Nearer and nearer the tide of battle 
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rolled towards us, and we fully expected that, if the 
Turks kept on, we should, in the course of an hour 
or so, be contending hardly for our lives and liberty ; 
but TchernaiefF was in the front, and with the aid of 
two fresh batteries of ten guns, changed the order 
^ of the day and drove the Turks back. The fates 
seemed propitious indeed that day, for not only had 
we managed to move into better quarters, but we 
had also obtained possession of a large iron caldron, 
in which we manufactured soup, and spent a more 
enjoyable evening around the bivouac fire than usually 
fell to our lot. The rain kept off during the night, 
and, having secured some straw by way of beds, we 
should have spent a night of peace and quietness had 
it not been for the armies of horrible insects that 
attacked us mercilessly in every quarter. 

Firing recommenced on the following morning, 
and so did the rain in the night, which, with a bitter 
cold wind, prevented us from obtaining any sleep. In 
the course of the next day three or four very gentle- 
manly Russian officers were sent to the squadron by 
the Commander-in-chief, and took post according to 
the ranks assigned them. 

In the afternoon a burial of a primitive nature took 
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place a few yards in our front A Russian private 

had fallen down dead in a fit of apoplexy, brought 

on by excessive drinking, and, within an hour, was 

laid in his last resting-place. A hole was dug, and 

the body was brought, wrapped in a blanket, on the 

shoulders of three or four men ; his face, even in 

that short time, was perfectly black. The funeral 

ceremonies were but scant. An officer, taking his 

pipe from his mouth, and muttering a few sentences 

as a requiem, the body was lowered into a shallow 

grave, the earth heaped upon it, and then the men 

resumed their duties, or drinking ; no music, no 

volleys, no coffin, and no one to shed a tear save one 

poor man, who, I was informed, was the brother of 

the deceased soldier, and who, poor fellow, seemed 

overwhelmed with grief The horrors of war were 

becoming more real, and I went back to the fire a 

sadder man, thinking that perhaps it might be my 

turn next to be laid under the sod ; and indeed it 

was only by a miracle that I escaped such a fate 

that day, for as I was standing talking to Prince 

Ghika close by a hut that had been too hastily 

and carelessly erected, a shout from Shwagroffski just 

warned me in time before the whole fabric fell down. 
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The guard of my sword was crushed by the end of 
the centre pole as it came crashing down. Shortly 
after this we were startled by a most terrible explosion 
that occurred simultaneously along the whole line 
of our troops ; and we thought that the Turks, taking 
advantage of the evening dusk, must have attacked 
and taken by surprise the Servian army, and that 
in a few minutes the enemy would be upon us ; 
but we vowed to sell our lives dearly. After the 
explosion a deadly silence reigned, and it was some 
time before we learned the cause of the terrible uproar. 
Owing ' to the fact that the Turks had evacuated a 
position, this volley was fired as a feu-de-joie. I 
should think that such an explosion of great guns 
and small arms, at the same moment, had never been 
heard before. Our rest was often broken at night 
by our colonel, who used to arouse us on the silliest 
pretences. This night, in particular, I was awakened 
with a loud shout, and received an order to find 
out why it was that some horse coughed. This 
seemed to me to be about the most absurd duty 
ever imposed upon a human being, and I shall never 
forget how Tesar laughed when I told him of it. 
He was under the impression, never having heard the 
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word "coughed" before, that it was the past tense of 
a verb of his own invention, viz. to take coflfee, 
and thought that my errand was to find out which 
horse had been partaking of the beverage ! It 
was some time before I could explain to him that, 
although his rendering of the word was exceedingly 
ingenious, he had managed to get hold of the wrong 
meaning, and that it simply referred to certain con- 
vulsive efforts of the lungs. 

Greatly to the regret of everyone in the squadron, 
our compagnon de campy Mr. Wienholt, left us this 
day, thinking that it would never be his good fortune 
to see us go into action, and that he might as well, 
therefore, return to his native shores. He had en- 
deared himself to all by his kindly, pleasant manners, 
and the generosity he displayed on all occasions in 
obtaining provisions for the squadron at his own 
expense. I felt quite downhearted when he left, and 
regarded his departure as that of quite an old friend. 
On the isth I received a letter from home, dated 
the 31st of August, and was awfully glad to get it — 
the more so as it was quite unexpected. Colonel 
Hamilton, late of the 12th Lancers and now of the 
3rd Lanarkshire Volunteers, paid us a visit in our 
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camp this day, and shared with us the rough hospi- 
talities we had it in our power to bestow of supper 
and a shakedown. I had gone out in the afternoon 
with a nasty, bad-tempered brute, that had thrown all 
who had previously mounted him, and succeeded at 
last in bringing him to a better mode of behaving 
himself, and came back, drenched with rain and 
utterly exhausted after my fight with the beast, to 
find Colonel Hamilton making himself as comfortable 
as he could under the circumstances in our wigwam. 
I need scarcely say that the meeting afforded me the 
greatest possible pleasure. It was said that the 
Servians sustained a loss of 2,000 men in the last 
fight 



/^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The events that took place on the i6th of Sep- 
tember, 1876, will be perpetuated as famous in any 
history of Servia that may hereafter be written, for 
on that day Prince Milan was proclaimed, by his 
army, King of Servia and Bosnia. I regret to say 
that I was not present at the ceremony of proclama- 
tion, and I was only made aware of the fact that 
another king had been added to the list, by celebra- 
tions of a most unpleasant nature, which nearly put 
an end to my life. 

I was eating my dinner under the friendly shade 
of a large tree, when suddenly a bullet whizzed past 
my nose, and grazed the trunk of the tree which 
was a little to my right This shot seemed to be the 
signal for the commencement of indiscriminate firing ; 

the bullets whistled through the leaves over my head, 
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and lost themselves in the valley beyond. I saw men 
bring their rifles to the "present," and fire in any 
direction, utterly regardless of the chances they ran 
of killing anybody; one man, who evidently either 
had but little faith in the strength of his revolver, or 
else was afraid to hold it, tied a string round the 
trigger and danced about, pulling the weapon about 
the ground, endeavouring to make it go off. I had 
no wish to be shot by one of my own side, and 
therefore shouted to the fellow, to warn him that I 
was within easy range ; but these shouts had no effect 
upon him, so that I had to keep a watchful eye on 
the movements of the revolver, and jump about in a 
most ridiculous manner, to avoid the dire effects of 
that weapon if it should happen to go off; and I 
rejoiced exceedingly when at length it was pulled 
into an opposite direction, and I ceased to be a target 
for the playful practices of a brother soldier. These 
little outbursts of joy on the part of the soldiery 
went on for some time, causing, by the waste of 
ammunition, no small expense to the Servian Govern- 
ment I began to think that I had been misinformed 
as to the lack of courage of the Servian soldiers, 
and that, as they were unable to have a dash at 
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the enemy, they, being bent on battle, were having a 
small field day among themselves. The men of the 
squadron to which I belonged displayed signs of 
better discipline, as they did not fire a single shot; 
but perhaps this was mainly owing to the fact that 
they had no arms wherewith to fire! 

I sought in vain for some little time for the real 
cause of all this wonderful expenditure of ammuni- 
tion ; one told me that it was owing to the pro- 
spects that were held out of a speedy peace, which 
made me feel inclined, not yet having been in action, 
to join in the fray ; but Popovitch, our sergeant-major, 
presently returned from the head-quarters witli the 
intelligence that Prince Milan had been declared king, 
and that the firing was meant as a feu-de-joie 
to celebrate the event. I cannot do better than give 
here an abstract of a telegram concerning the pro- 
clamation, sent by General Tchernaieff to Prince 
Milan, It is as . follows : *^ I have already had the 
honour to inform your Majesty of the movement in 
the army proclaiming your Majesty King of Servia. 
This movement is strong. It was impossible to pre- 
vent it. From the highest officers to the private 
soldiers, all said they would fight to the last drop of 
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their blood for the independence of the country and 
the glory of your Majesty. The enthusiasm was inde-^ 
scribable. Priests and deputations from all parts 
of the army arrived, and, in the name of the whole 
Servian nation, General Protich, representing the above,, 
spoke as follows : ' When you raised the banner of 
Tavoka, the nation grasped it for liberty or death, and 
in that unalterable determination the soldiers will 
fight for the Fatherland and their King, and to him 
we dedicate our blood, our lives, and our property ; 
and our prayers are that God may help us.* After- 
wards I replied: 'The voice of the people is the 
voice of God, and nothing remains for me but to 
cry with you. Long live the King of Servia, Milan 
Obrenovitch, the Queen, and the Servian Prince.' 
Immense enthusiasm was the result of my remarks. 
At a subsequent church service over fifty priests 
officiated. During the 'service, Milan Obrenovitch was 
ecclesiastically proclaimed King of Servia. After an 
address by the Chief Priest, the Te Deum was sung; 
the whole army swore allegiance to the new King> 
to the Queen, and to the young prince, and declared 
they would defend them to the last drop of their 
blood, against external as well as internal enemies 
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The army never manifested so much enthusiasm be- 
fore.— Tchernaieff, General. Deligrad, Sept. i6th." 
Although it turned out that Prince Milan, from 
motives of policy, refused the honour that was im- 
posed by the Servian army, it will be seen, from the 
telegram just quoted, that the proclamation of king 
was made in the most regular and solemn manner. 
The weather on this day was all that could be 
desired^ and properly befitting such an occasion. In 
the afternoon I went down to the head-quarters, 
where great preparations in the shape of the erec- 
tion of triumphal arches, &c., were being made for 
the reception of the king, who was expected to pay 
a visit to the camp at an early date ; here I was 
introduced to Count Keller, a young but brave and 
distinguished officer, and to Colonel Dochtouroff, with 
whom I was destined to become better acquainted. 
Both these officers received me in the kindest possible 
manner : the former had spent some time in Eng- 
land, and was slightly acquainted with the English 
language ; and the latter, although he had never 
been in Britain, was a perfect English linguist, and 
familiar with the manners and customs, especially as 
regards those of sport, of my country. He compli- 
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merited me highly on my coming out, and offered to 
obtain a commission in the Russian Imperial Guards 
for me. I told him that, much as I felt the honour 
he was good enough to press upon me, yet the 
duties I owed to my native country prevented my 
accepting his kind offer; but that I regarded it as 
the highest compliment I was ever likely to receive. 

It being the hour for kettledrum, Colonel Doch- 
touroff ordered a servant to bring me a glass of tea, 
or, as the Russians call it, cki\ and then I tasted, for 
the first time, tea that was really delicious. The 
beverage was made in the Russian way; about three 
teaspoonfuls of tea were poured from a teapot into a 
tumbler, to which was added hot water and a slice 
of lemon, with sugar according to the taste of the 
drinker, but no milk or cream. One must try this 
concoction before passing judgment upon it All 
Russians delight in the cup that ''cheers but not 
inebriates," and consume each day a most extra- 
ordinary quantity. One told me that his father always 
drank sixty glasses of tea per diem ; and, no matter 
what time you visited a Russian encampment, you 
invariably found somebody making tea. 

Colonel Hamilton, of whom I have spoken before, 
was among those assembled in the court outside the 
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head-quarters, and was about to take his departure 
for Belgrade ; a statement appeared afterwards, in The 
Tunes, I believe, to the effect that Colonel Hamilton 
was ignominiously expelled from the Servian camp, 
and met with very rough and ungentlemanly treat- 
ment at the hands of the Russians. I think the 
Colonel would confirm me in doing justice to the 
Russians by contradicting this statement; he had 
come to the camp, having in his possession a passport 
^isid by the Turkish Ambassador, and was received 
with every kindness and attention by the chiefs at 
head-quarters. He was asked to give his word of 
honour not to go, as he had intended, to the Turkish 
camp ; this parole he gave, and was then taken on a 
tour by, I believe. Colonel Komoroff, round the Servian 
positions. He was the guest of the General, and told 
me himself that he was treated in the kindest and 
most considerate manner. Far from being expelled, 
he would have been allowed, by Colonel Komoroff, 
the chief of the staff, to have remained as long as 
he pleased in the Servian camp ; this I know to be 
a fact. For myself, I regretted the departure of the 
gallant Colonel, as that of one who would have been 
a very pleasant companion in the camp. 

This day, I saw, for the first time, some members 
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of the warlike race of Montenejgro, and more magnificent 
specimens of mankind it is impossible to behold. Each 
one was a giant, and a very handsome giant too. The 
mode of fighting of the Montenegrins is a peculiar one. 
Supposing that they are in front of an enemy^s position,, 
the night before they make their attack, they lay five 
TOWS of guns at intervals of lOO yards, commencing 
at about 700 yards* distance from the enemy's position ; 
then in the morning, when they attack, they take 
the first row of arms, fire them, drop them, run 
forward, and go through the same proceedings with 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth rows. Having 
exhausted the muskets, they then resort to a terrible 
weapon in such hands — ^the yataghan, a sharp curved 
flat sword, without a guard. Armed with these 
keen-edged weapons, they rush forward, and make 
short work of any enemy who is hardy enough to 
resist them. They have (I hope I am not doing them 
an injustice) a very unpleasant mode, rather contrary 
to the common usages of warfare, of slicing off the 
ears and noses of the vanquished. Every boy, as 
soon as he is about the height of a sword, is considered 
capable of wielding it, and becoming a soldier. They 
are consequently the most warlike race under the sun. 
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About 500 of these brave and hardy mountaineers had 
joined our forces, simply because at that time there 
was a cessation of hostilities in their own country; 
and these 500 men went up to battle on the 28th of 
September, and performed on that fatal day prodigies 
of valour, out of the number, but 200 remaining 
at the close of the conflict I regret to add that their 
deeds of valour should have been dimmed by the 
cruelties which they practised on the Turks. When 
General TchemaiefF heard of their bravery, and of their 
barbarities, he rewarded the first with medals, and 
punished the second by the expulsion of the perpetrators. 
But I am getting too far "forrard," so must "hark 
back" to the point where I digressed. 

Having drank my tea, and smoked a cigarette with 
Colonel Dochtouroff, I left the head-quarters, and wended 
my way back to the camp, before darkness should 
set in and prevent my passing the sentries, from want of 
knowledge of the different pass- words. The day's doings 
met with a fit termination, at nightfall, by a grand 
display of fireworks, and a dinner given at head-quarters 
by General Tchernaieff to the chief officers, in cele- 
bration of the proclamation of Milan Obrenovitch, the 
first king of Servia. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The camp at Deligrad was situated on low-lying 
hills, which form part of the eastern boundaries of 
the valley of the Morava. On your right hand, 
looking to the river, and about a mile and a half, 
or more, from head-quarters, the camp commences, 
with a large earthwork thrown up on the top of a 
commanding position, behind which many heavy guns 
display their black muzzles, ready to pour forth a 
deadly and withering fire into the enemy, should he 
succeed in placing his foot in the valley beneath, and 
attempt to storm the heights of Deligrad. Opposite 
to this earthwork, on the other side of the Morava, 
stands the almost impregnable position of Djunis ; and, 
until the Turks obtained possession of these heights, 
there would be no need for the guns of which I have 
spoken to be put into requisition. Going from right 
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to left along the road that leads to head-quarters, 
we pass, first of all, the encampment of our squadron ; 
next, the bivouac of a park of artillery ; and then a 
wood, in which infantry are scattered about. This 
brings us into the main-road from Belgrade, and we 
turn to the right and follow the road under a triumphal 
archway and over a bridge, having on our left two long 
low white buildings, in front of one of which is flying 
the red-cross banner, signifying that it is a hospital ; 
the other being used as a telegraph office. Down 
in a little hollow to our right are scattered a few 
cottages ; and when we get to this point it is with 
the greatest difficulty that we can make our way 
through the chaos of soldiers, civilians, waggons 
drawn by white bullocks, strings of loaded ponies, 
and herds of sheep and pigs, coming into collision, 
perhaps, with excited orderlies who are spurring their 
horses through the crowd ; but having effected a 
passage through this confusion, we see, on the plateau 
to our right, two lines, running at right-angles to each 
other, of tents and leafy bowers, which constitute the 
shops and market of the camp. Here you may buy 
apples at the rate of twopence apiece, and congratulate 
yourself on the cheapness of your bargain; grapes. 
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roasted sheep and pork, tobacco, tomatoes, sardines, 
potatoes, and sundry fancy articles, at a price pro- 
portionate to that paid for the first-named article. 
The vendors drive a thriving trade here, and ar6 
busily engaged in selling to crowds of eager applicants 
from morning until night. Farther on, we come to 
a long line of chevatix-de-frise and entrenchments, run- 
ning on both sides of the road, with here and there 
a battery of guns. Very ingenious and awkward 
obstacles have here been placed in the way of an ad- 
vancing enemy, and, having passed these, we come 
at last to the entrance of the head-quarters. The head- 
quarters is a white house which was formerly the 
school of the village. It stands in the open by itself, 
and is surrounded by a palisading over which float 
innumerable tricoloured Servian national flags, the 
colours being red, blue, and white. There are three 
large openings in this palisading — one in the front, 
another in the rear, and a third in the side adjacent 
to the road — and two smaller ones on the other side, 
which lead to the dwellings occupied by the officers 
of the head-quarters' staff, and to the shed where their 
horses are tied. The principal entrance, is the one 
that we : first come to, and here stand a couple of 
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sentries. We pass through this, and find ourselves 
in a large open space which I have described before as 
the courtyard, and here, at the time of my first 
arrival, were erected tents, under which some of the 
staff took up their quarters ; but these tents were 
removed when the king was expected to pay his 
visit, as also was a shed which served as a protection 
to General TchernaiefTs carriage from wet weather. 
On this plot, and on or about the steps leading up to 
the house, may generally be seen an assemblage of a 
wonderfully miscellaneous character — a Montenegrin 
or two, attracting attention by their handsome and 
warlike figures, and their strange and becoming dress. 

Montenegrins are nearly all clad alike, and the 
following will serve as a description of the costume 
worn by this magnificent race of men : a long white 
cloth coat, coming down almost as far as the knees, 
and open in front ; under this a coloured jacket and 
waistcoat, richly ornamented with lace, buttons, and 
beads ; round the waist is girded a sash, either red, 
or in stripes of many colours ; this sash, when fully 
extended, is of an extraordinary length, and is folded 
round the body many times ; and it serves not only 
as a support for the body, but also as a receptacle 
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for arms of various descriptions, from a knife of the 
size of a needle to the deadly yataghan, which is their 
favourite weapon, and in the hilt of which are em- 
bedded many precious stones. It is not at all an 
uncommon thing, to see two or three enormous horse- 
pistols stuck into this girdle. Wide blue or white 
trousers, which look like petticoats, reach to the knee, 
and the legs are covered below by white gaiters. The 
feet are encased in thick socks, worked in colours, 
and over which are fastened, by numberless thongs, 
shoes, or rather sandals, made of hide. Sometimes 
the jacket is dispensed with. The cap is a round one, 
with a flat crown, and, with the exception of a crimson 
top, is black ; this colour denoting, as I have read, 
their mourning for the condition in which the Servian 
people are placed by their subjection to the Turks, 
their own state of freedom being signified by little 
golden ornaments seen in one comer. Russian officers, 
many displaying the orders of St. Anne, St. Vladimir, 
St. George, St. Nina, and other saints, whose names 
I cannot at the moment call to mind, and medals, 
amongst which I noticed the Crimean, with divers 
coloured ribbons, showing that this was not the first 
campaign they had taken a part in. Some of these 
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are dressed in the plain brown jacket of the Servian 
uniform ; others move about in the richer one of their 
own country ; staff officers, mounting or dismounting, 
in the execution of the duties assigned to them, their 
different departments being shown by red, green, or 
white trimmings to the edge of their Glengarry-shaped 
forage-caps. Colonel Komaroff, the chief of the staff, 
rushes down the steps perhaps, with his long fair hair 
floating in the breeze, to give parting instructions to 
that most active young aide-de-camp, the Austrian 
Baron Mattei, who has already thrown his leg across 
the back of his wiry little pony, and is about to depart 
with despatches. This young officer, twenty-two years of 
age, had already gained the silver medal inscribed " For 
Valour/' with its red, blue, and white ribbon. Having 
received his instructions, he digs his spurs into his nag, 
and dashes through the gateway, bestowing a hasty 
word here and there upon his many friends. Komaroff 
will then, perhaps, stop to speak a few kindly words 
to some poor wounded officer, before he again enters 
the house to resume his multifarious duties. Not a 
few are assembled round the table, on which the 
steaming tea-urn stands, listening to the narration of 
someone who has just come from the great Servian 
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leader, Horvatovitch, and putting many eager enquiries 
between their sips of tea. We leave this busy scene, 
and walk round the house to the opposite end, in front 
of which is a space similar to that we have just quitted, 
but, unlike its counterpart, being deserted, save for one 
or two who are passing, like ourselves. 

Very likely you will see, on the steps which lead 
up to the general's private entrance, TchernaiefF him- 
self, leaning against the balustrade, in his natty brown 
jacket, ^yith its gold lace turned-down collar, and 
crimson overalls, and gazing into the far far distance, 
thinking, maybe, of the home he had left behind 
him, or, perhaps, calculating the chances of his proving 
the victor in the mighty struggle. In front of the 
position which I have described, and on both sides of 
the Morava, down in the valley below, all seems 
peace and quietness ; no one would think, looking in 
the daytime at the verdure-clad vale, through which 
runs a silvery stream, twisting and turning like a 
serpent, till it is lost to the eye in the woods of 
Boboviste, that it was the same place which, at night, 
is studded with watch-fires, betokening the pre- 
sence of something more than peaceful shepherds. 
Presently there is a puff of pure white smoke, which 
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slowly ascends, and is lost in the azure blue of the 
sky above, and a boom, echoing again and again 
through the mountain fastnesses, arrests the attention 
of the loungers, and is the signal for renewed activity. 
Sometimes the challenge is unaccepted, or is taken up, 
and they exchange two or three harmless shots only; 
but on other occasions that single boom is the com- 
mencement of a long and bloody battle ; and then, 
when it is seen that this is the case, the cry arises, 
"To horse, to horse!" Three horses are quickly 
harnessed, dhroski-fashion, to TchemaiefT's carriage ; 
animals of all sizes and descriptions, from the pony 
of thirteen hands to the charger of sixteen, are 
saddled and bridled before you can say "knife." 
Tchemaieff jumps into his carriage, his Russian 
driver gives a smart crack with his whip, and, with 
bells tinkling, sets off at a gallop, followed by an 
indiscriminate and pushing crowd of aides-de-camp 
and officers of all grades, leaving behind, at head- 
quarters, the cook and a few fat old Servian majors, 
who, somehow or other, when there is a prospect of 
fighting, find great difficulty in mounting their horses, 
to bear them company. I look after the fast fading 
cortige with a longing eye, and, with a sigh of regret 

H 2 
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that I am not among them, turn to the right about, 
and leaving the now deserted white house behind me, 
betake myself to the post-office. This is a little wooden 
hut erected on the open ground, a few yards behind, 
and to the left of (as I go back) the ckevaux-de- 
frise before mentioned, over the door of which is the 
inscription, in Greek characters, "novtrro." The hut 
is divided into two apartments, in one of which you 
receive, and in the other you post, letters. I push 
my way through the little knot of soldiers, and 
assuming my best accent, enquire, ^* Avez-vous des 
lettres pour moiy s'il voiis plait ^ Monsieur le Postman?'* 
of the young and polite official seated at a table 
busily engaged in sorting letters, on the envelopes of 
which are many different post-marks and addresses, 
written in divers languages ; he blandly answers inter- 
rogatively, " Voire nonty moftsieur?*' I pronounce it 
in many ways — Sauls-bury, Sal-is-bury, and Sal-us- 
bury, laying great stress on each syllable in the two 
latter modes of pronouncing it. Perhaps the answer 
is " Oui,'* accompanied by the welcome missive ; but 
perhaps, and in the majority of cases, it is "iVi?;/, 
monsieur^ pas aujourdhuiy The latter was always the 
reply when I enquired for newspapers^ and it is a 
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mystery to me into whose hands the many that 
were sent from England to me could have fallen. 
Very often letters were left unclaimed, and there 
were five or six that I can remember seeing every 
day that I visited the novora. 

I remember, one windy day, when I went to make 
my usual enquiries, and was just going away on finding 
that there was nothing for me, that a sudden gust came 
and blew the letters in all directions. Like Mr. Pepys, 
or Pips, of Punch renown, when there was nothing 
in the catastrophe that affected self at all, " I did roar 
with laughter to see Monsieur le Postmaster, his letters 
flying about, and he a-chasing them with but poor 
success. In goodly truth it was a droll sight, and did 
cause me much diversion, until at length my cap it 
did blow off, and no one taking the trouble to run 
after it, I bethought me that Boreas, his game, were 
but poor sport after all, whereat I did swear muchly." 
On leaving the post-office, I generally sought the tent, 
a little farther on, in which a dirty old woman and her 
dirtier husband, sold, at exorbitant prices, rakiy vina^ 
cups of coffee, plates of pork, beef, mutton, paprakash^ 
and other messes. One end of this tent served as 
a kitchen, and on tressels were placed four enormous 
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iron caldrons, filled with lumps of the delicacies just 
mentioned, and which, when mixed up with onions, 
tomatoes, and cabbages, made, to a hungry man — a very- 
hungry man — a most delicious ragout. The mode 
of proceeding, if you wished to partake of these dainties, 
was as follows: you watched for someone who had 
just finished cleaning his plate (most probably giving 
it a final lick), and then, whilst he was engaged in con- 
templating as to whether he would have another plateful 
or not, you would quietly go behind him and craftily 
abstract his plate, which, having gained, you would 
then convey in triumph to the old woman, and make 
signs to her that you wished it filled with your par- 
ticular fancy. Having had it filled, you would then 
be called upon to produce the necessary coin, take 
a piece of brown bread, and, with plate in hand, seek 
some spot whereon to rest it. If you were very lucky, 
you would find a seat by the long table ; if you were 
moderately fortunate, you would find a vacant place 
on the top of a beer-barrel to rest the plate on ; but 
generally you would have to hold your plate with 
one hand, and pick out the tender morsels with the 
fingers of the other. This was not a pleasant way, 
certainly, of eating your dinner, mais a la guerre^ comma 
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a la giierre. We will suppose, however, that you 
were moderately fortunate, and had placed your plate 
on the top of a beer-barrel. Before you had taken 
two mouthfuls, a swarm of buzzing flies would descend 
upon your devoted head, and, for a moment, blind you — 
and that moment would be fatal to your dinner ; for, 
whilst endeavouring to repel the dread foe with both 
hands, someone, with more wit than piastres, would 
seize the opportunity of bolting with your plate and 
its contents, and very kindly save you any further 
trouble in eating by transferring the potage to his own 
inside. Cups and glasses were rarities, and as much 
would have been given for one of the first-named 
articles as would have been thrown away upon it had 
it been a fine specimen of rare old china. Indeed, the 
old woman informed me that if I should happen to 
smash a tumbler, she would claim damages to the 
extent of five napoleons. I was very nearly incurring 
this heavy penalty once, as the coffee was poured into 
the glass so hot that it was impossible to hold it in 
the hand, and I only saved my " fiver," by the lesser 
loss of the coffee. These very necessary articles for 
drinking purposes being so rare, they were, of course, 
touched by many lips during the day ; and as it was 
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only when they were put away that they were washed^ 
I hit upon what I thought to be a very ingenious plan. 
It struck me that most people would drink out of the 
left side of the cup, so I reversed the order of things, 
and always took care to drink from the right side — 
such was my happy thought ! Having regaled myself 
with some of the foregoing delicacies, I would then go 
back to my own camp, and, as soon as darkness set 
in, would lay me down and sleep. This, with a few 
variations, constituted daily life in the camp as long 
as I remained in the squadron. 



CHAPTER X. 



Sunday in camp was, with the exception of the 
absence of all drill parade, the same as any other 
day, but the 17th of September was a notable one 
in my camp life, as on that day I took off my clothes 
for the first and only time during my stay in camp. 
Some little distance up the valley to the right was 
a capital bathing-place in the Morava, and besides 
giving us an opportunity of performing our ablutions 
there was the chance of catching with our hands a 
fish or two, which would prove a welcome addition 
to the mid-day meal. The two Protopopoffs, Bush- 
man (who was born in Russia, but was the son of 
an Englishman) and I, mounted our horses, and, with 
soap and towels in our haversacks, set off to enjoy a 
much-needed bath. We behaved like so many wild 
young middies on a ride; we had some distance 
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to go, and the morning breeze so invigorated our 
spirits that we raced the whole way, amidst much 
shouting and laughter. One very amusing little 
episode occurred : drawn up across the road was a 
species of gateway with a little house on one side, 
reminding one of an English toll-bar, only no 
tolls were demanded. The gate was open, and just 
when we came racing up to it a waggon containing 
sacks of flour was blocking up the way. Protopopoff, 
who was leading, called out " a livo" (to the left), and 
making sure that the driver would do as he was told, 
neglected to pull up. However, before the waggoner, 
who was rather flurried, had time to move out of the 
way, Protopopoff was upon him ; his horse stopped 
dead short, sending him over his head, and landing 
him, head first, into one of the sacks, the mouth of 
which was invitingly open. Warned by this disaster, 
I turned my horse's head and took the fence to the 
left, with great difficulty keeping my seat, owing to 
the roars of laughter that were evoked from me, from 
the appearance Protopopoff presented as he emerged, 
covered with flour like a miller, from the sack. We 
all enjoyed the joke immensely, none more so than 
the victim himself, who, having remounted, speedily 
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rejoined us in our wild career over the grassy downs. 
We arrived in due course at the river bank, where 
we handed over our horses to the care of our soldier 
servant, and in a very short time were splashing 
about in the watery element, and trying to capture 
unwary fish, which, however, skilfully eluded our would- 
be grasp. When we had re-dressed and mounted our 
horses, Tesar joined us on Sara, one of the prettiest little 
n"on-gray mares that I have ever seen, and we rode off 
to have a look at a monastery, St. Nestor by name, that 
was lying perdu in a little glen in the mountain on the 
other side. On our arrival there we dismounted and 
tied up our steeds, and Tesar knocked at the door, but 
met with no response, and on trying to open it found 
that it was locked: the place was quite deserted, as 
the monks, having heard that the Bashi-Bazouks did 
not spare any of their cloth, thought that although 
martyrdom was a very nice thing to read about and 
worship, yet that there were already more saints in 
the calendar than time could be found to pray for, 
and therefore that it was quite unnecessary that they 
should add to the list by the shedding of their own 
blood. The absence of the jovial monks was a great 
disappointment to us, for Tesar had led us to believe 
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that we should receive such a breakfast at their hands 
as we had not tasted for some time. Someone made 
a sketch, and then we set off across the valley back 
to the camp, passing, en route, a village where lay 
the victims of Turkish atrocities, whom we could have 
seen had we been bent upon sights of such a ghastly 
description. 

Our morning ride had made us very hungry, and 
we were very glad, therefore, to find that breakfast was 
only awaiting our return. General KomarofT inspected 
us in the afternoon, attended by a numerous but gene- 
rally ragged staff. He and Prince Obelinski came up 
to shake hands, and held some conversation with me. 
Next day we received a few very necessary appendages 
to soldiers on a campaign, in the shape of sabres and 
carbines. Tesar, much to my regret, left us this day, 
having found, like others who had previously left us, that 
he could no longer put up with a certain officer whose 
manner, I must admit, was certainly not prepossessing 
There was a report that an armistice had been 
arranged ; but this was contradicted the next day, 
and it was said that the Turks had asked for peace. 
These reports of armistices varied from day to day> 
and it was not until the 23rd that we learned that a 
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temporary cessation of hostilities had been agreed 
upon. On that day Greneral Upton, of the United 
States army, visited the camp, and afterwards, taking 
advantage of the armistice, went round all the positions. 
On the day following Colonel Maclver was removed 
from the command, and was succeeded by an exceed- 
ingly nice, gentlemanly man. Colonel Andraieff, whose 
appointment caused general satisfaction. Colonel An- 
draieff brought with him three other officers — Major 
Kzervuski (pronounced Sjavoosky), a Pole, who was a 
captain in the Imperial Cuirassiers of the Guard ; 
another, who acted as captain and adjutant, whose name 
I have forgotten ; and a lieutenant named Suzerain, an 
exceedingly handsome young fellow. Our captain and 
adjutant was remarkable for the shortness of his stature, 
and the power of his magnificent voice. I do not think I 
am libelling him when I say that he stood in his high- 
heeled boots five feet nothing. Every Russian officer 
and soldier can sing, and in the evening we all stood 
round the camp-fire, and sang a series of songs, among 
which were the "Blue Danube," the " Manolo," and 
the duet, " I would that my love " (by the Polish major 
and myself), and our respective national anthems. The 
Russians seemed mightily pleased at the unexpected 
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compliment I paid them of taking off my hat whilst 
singing the beautiful Russian National Hymn. This 
compliment they returned in the same way when 
"God Save the Queen" was commenced by them. We 
spent a most jovial evening, and it was not till a late 
hour thal^ night that I turned in, highly pleased with 
my new brother-officers. On the afternoon of the 
following day I was told that an English M.P. and 
two other fellow-countrymen wished to see me at 
head - quarters. I asked Protopopoff to give me a 
horse, my own being laid up, and he told me that 
he could do so, but that it was an animal that always 
effected the dislodgment of his rider by kicking him 
over his head, and he tried to console me by adding 
an assurance that it was all right when you had 
been kicked off once, as then the horse would be 
quiet enough for the rest of the time. I told the groom 
to pull the girths very tight and to hold the horse's head 
up-hill, and then I jumped into the saddle. As soon 
as I was there he let out with his hind-legs ; but my 
little plan of making him stand on a steep incline 
was an effectual remedy, for when he kicked up it 
was just the same as if he were standing on level 
ground. Protopopoff was highly delighted at the 
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success of my manoeuvre, and I dug my spurs in and 
set off as hard as I could go in pursuit of the colonel 
and other officers, who had gone before. Much to 
my horror, I discovered that, once started, it was an 
utter impossibility to stop this brute of a " quad,^^ for 
he had a mouth like iron, and the more I pulled the 
more my saddle slipped and impelled me farther and 
farther on to the horse's neck. The palisading round 
head-quarters proved an effectual barrier, however, 
and did for me what I was unable to do for myself, 
stopping any farther advance on the part of the 
fiery steed. 

I gave up my horse to the care of a soldier, 
and sought my fellow-countrymen. We formed quite 
a large English company; there was Colonel Gourley, 
member for Sunderland, and late of the ist Durham 
Militia ; Spooner, of the Belgrade Post-office ; Boyd, 
an old schoolfellow of mine at Westminster ; Brock 
and Hume (these three latter being on the medical 
staff) ; and Corbold, the able artist of the Illustrated 
London News, The mutual surprise of Boyd and 
myself at our meeting in such a strange place was, 
as may be imagined, very great, and we poured 
forth a never-ending series of questions as to the 
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doings of our old schoolfellows. We all went up to 
the camp together; I sent for wine and tobacco, and 
we spent a most festive Sunday afternoon. Corbold 
had two or three copies of the Illtistrated London 
News with him, among which was the sketch he had 
made of our squadron at Belgrade before I had joined. 
This sketch caused me much amusement when I saw 
it pasted in a book on my return home; my father, 
not knowing when it had been made, had put A 
and B under two of the figures, and in the notes 
referring to these letters he had written : " A. This 
is Colonel Maclver. B. This is Pepe," my pet 
name at home, and had told everyone that he con- 
sidered it to be the very image of me! He seemed 
quite disappointed when I laughed heartily, and told 
him that it would do very well for me, only that 
unfortunately it had been taken before I had joined 
the squadron. 

We had a very strong, wilful little pony, that had 
been captured from a Bashi-Bazouk, and the Polish 
major and I both jumped on his back together to 
show off the strength that it possessed, the major in 
front and I behind ; when the major wanted to stop, 
I would give a sly dig with my spurs, and make 
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the pony gallop at a furious rate all amongst the 
trees, which put the poor major in a mortal terror 
lest his legs should be broken by coming into contact 
with them, and he cursed the pony with every oath 
that he could think of — being quite ignorant of the 
fact that he was being urged on his headlong career 
by my spurs — and mingled, with his oaths, prayers 
to the saints that the pony might be stopped and 
danger be averted. I thought at last that all this 
was certainly rather hard lines on the poor animal, 
so, seizing an opportunity, I gave the major a push 
which sent him flying head first into a heap of empty 
sacks, and then threw myself safely out of the saddle. 
Boyd and the others wanted me to go back with 
them to Razanj, where they had their head-quarters ; 
and the colonel readily giving me leave, I put my few 
necessaries, consisting of hair and tooth brushes, into 
my haversack, and jumped into their waggon, the 
festive Boyd performing the part of charioteer, much 
to his own satisfaction, but at the risk of breaking 
the necks of his cargo. Corbold was anxious to have 
a ride, and I, wishing to further his object, willingly 
.lent him the unruly animal with the mouth of iron, 
and I am strongly of opinion that had he been 
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able to pull up the creature he would have instantly 
dismounted again and done the remainder of the 
way to Razanj on foot, for he informed us in 
agonising gasps as he passed us, that " One — 
stirrup — ^was — longer — than — the — other, — and — that — 
there — was — a — most — damnable — lump — in — the — 
middle — of — the — saddle.** My companions in the 
waggon and I implored Boyd, with tears in our eyes, 
to drive at a less furious pace, and to be more careful 
in going round the corners, for we had to hold on like 
grim death to the sides of the waggon, between which 
we practised exercises similar to those performed be- 
tween "parallel bars." The cruel Boyd was heedless 
of our entreaties though, and answered them with a 
mocking laugh and a crack with his whip. It was 
admitted, by everyone in Razanj, that never had the 
distance been so quickly traversed before, which en- 
comium on his prowess as a "whip" pleased Boyd 
immensely, but it was some time before the inmates 
of the waggon were convinced that no bones were 
broken. We had a capital dinner together in the bal- 
cony, outside a cafaney and enjoyed, whilst smoking 
our pipes, the laughter-provoking stories related by 
Corbold and Spooner. I afterwards accompanied 
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Hume, Brock, and Boyd to the room which they 
shared in a house in the village, where we flung our- 
selves on the beds, and soon were snoring in concert ; 
but our sleep was disturbed in the middle of the 
night by the entrance of an orderly with a despatch, 
saying that as a great battle was expected the next 
day, the services of the doctors would be required at 
an early hour in the morning. Accordingly, we rose 
early and prepared to start off for Deligrad. I went. 
to the stable to get my horse ; the horse was there, 
but where was my saddle, and where my bridle ? 
Echo answered, "Where?" and I spent some time in 
searching for the missing articles, but nowhere could 
they be found ; so seeing a saddle and bridle lying in 
a comer, which on closer inspection proved to be far 
superior to those I had lost, I immediately requisi- 
tioned them, and galloped back to the camp as hard 
as I could go, where I was greeted by my brother- 
officers with loud acclamations of joy. 

We all rode down to the valley for drill, and 
then performed several evolutions under the command 
of the major. *^ Shagouifty marche^' (walk — march); 
''rishii*' (trot); '' galoppe'' (gallop); '*ndprA;o** (right 
wheel); "i livo'' (left wheel); \'nc^ prSte'' (front); 
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are some of the words of command that I can call to 
recollection, which I have written as they would be 
pronounced if they were French. Then the men were 
taught how to fire their revolvers on horseback, and I 
thanked my stars that, with the exception of three, 
none of them were able to fire ; these three were quite 
regardless whither their bullets went, and I observed 
that one reason why some of theni could not succeed 
in making their pistols go off was, that they kept 
their fingers round the trigger-guard instead of the 
trigger; revolvers were returned to their cases, swords 
were drawn, and the men despatched singly to per- 
form the sword exercise in a charge, as it were. At 
the end of their gallop each man was supposed to 
form up in his place in the section ; this formation 
was a little spoilt by the consternation produced by 
some luckless wight who, unable to control his steed, 
would charge right into the ranks. On our way back, 
we came to a piece of ground enclosed on three sides 
by a fence and ditch, and here the men were put 
through a little leaping exercise, which would have 
passed off very successfully had it not been that their 
over zeal and impetuosity caused not a few of them 
to jump the fence in the following order — themselves 
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first and their horses afterwards. It was amusing to 
watch the countenances of the men as they came 
pell-mell at the obstacle in their front; those who 
succeeded in getting over, in the* style that one is 
accustomed to see in England, were overcome with 
pride and joy at their success, and shouted exult- 
ingly, ^^ Dobro^ dobro'' ("It is good, it is good"). 

The effects of the charge could scarcely have been 
greater had it been made at a battery instead of a 
fence. Many, who had parted with their horses, lay 
on their backs in helpless confusion on both sides of 
the ditch ; but the Servians, like cats, seem to have 
nine lives, and no matter how many times they fell, 
they always jumped up scathless and remounted their 
steeds. 

In the night the colonel and others went out and 
blew up a bridge that the Turks had thrown over 
the Morava. Suzerain was the only one who was 
wounded ; he suffered a contusion of the right leg. Of 
this expedition I knew nothing until the following 
morning, the colonel having enjoined the others not 
to tell me, as, not knowing either the Russian or 
Servian language, I might get into trouble. All those 
who had participated in this successful expedition 
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were covered with mud. Colonel Andraieff had him- 
self applied the match, standing up to his waist in the 
river, and for this service he received the gold cross ; 
and for the gallantry displayed by Suzerain and the 
elder Protopopoff they were decorated with the silver 
medal. 



CHAPTER XL 



Under our new colonel there seemed to be a better 
chance of our leading a livelier time than we had spent 
under the old one, for on the morning of the 26th we 
received an order that half the squadron, which had 
been designated " Tchemaieff 's Own," were to prepare 
to start at a moment's notice on active service, and 
before 2 P.M. those selected were in the saddle and 
drawn up in line. The colonel inspected the ranks, 
and then gave the command, "Threes right, walk, 
march." Our destination was Alexinatz, and the dis- 
tance about ten miles. We halted and fronted when 
we reached head-quarters, and gave three cheers when 
TchemaiefT, attended by his staff, came out to have 
a look at us and wish us God-speed. His aide-de-camp, 
Maximoff, and four or five of the staff joined us, as 
it was supposed we should have a brush with the 
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enemy. We started off again, the officers riding at the 
head of the column in rows five or six abreast, and 
commenced to sing, someone starting a song and the 
rest of us joining in the chorus, and thus we proceeded 
right merrily. Every now and then the major would 
give the command " Rishul' and off we all went at a 
good round trot, with spurs and accoutrements jingling. 
Now the colonel would, at the request of someone, 
exhibit his skill as a horseman by leaning back, by 
stooping on the gallop and picking up something from 
the ground, and by sundry other feats for which 
Russian horsemen are famed. Then we would have 
a race, or I would amuse them by jumping over a fence, 
jumping being a feat they were rarely accustomed 
to. Maximoff knew of a short cut, so, at a certain 
point, we left the main road and took to a bridle-path, 
and it was not very long before we suddenly came 
upon a view of Alexinatz, lying in a glen, as it were, 
right at the foot of a hill on whose summit we were 
riding. Very beautiful and peaceful did it look from 
this point, and it was hard to believe that anyone 
could be found so little appreciative of the beauties, 
of nature as to destroy so lovely a spot. We descended 
the hillside very carefully by a path which was not 
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broad enough to admit of two riding abreast, and when 
we reached the bottom re-formed column and rode 
through the town to a street by the church, where we 
dismounted, left our horses under proper charge, and 
were guided by MaximofF to our inn. We took our 
seats round a table placed in the covered passage, 
lit our cigarettes, and indulged in copious libations 
of black coffee. After this I proceeded to the adjoin- 
ing room and commenced a game of billiards with a 
friend, on a table about two-and-a-half feet square, 
with cues like walking-sticks, and balls the size of 
melons. Before either of us had scored fifteen, how- 
ever, our game was interrupted by the entrance of 
oAe of the officers, who brought us orders to the effect 
that we were to proceed at once to the street where 
we had left our horses. So away we went, and found 
the horses drawn up in line, everyone being busy 
tightening his girths and bracing himself up for a 
fray. 

We sang the Russian National Hymn, and then 
mounted, and moved at a walk down the street. 
*' Lights out, please, gentlemen," said the colonel, 
and accordingly cigarettes were thrown away and 
pipes put back in their owners' pockets, accompanied 
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by many a reluctant sigh. Silence was also enjoined. 
A brief halt was made at the head of the pontoon 
bridge across the Morava, whilst our colonel held a 
parley with the officer commanding the picket, and 
all being satisfactorily arranged, every man dismounted 
to lead his horse over the bridge. The stillness of the 
night was only broken by the tramp of our horses' 
hoofs and the occasional bark of a dog. On the other 
side of the river a battalion of infantry was drawn up 
under arms, ready to accompany us. Half of the 
cavalry were told to take off their swords, and leave 
them, together with their horses, in charge of the 
remaining half, and to join the colonel, who then in- 
formed us that we were going to capture the hay that 
the Turks had cut within their lines during the day, 
and that the parole and countersign were "Negotin," 
and I have forgotten what the countersign was, 

but I remember that I was very careful on that night 
to bear it in mind, as my life would, perhaps, depend 
on my doing so. 

The infantry were moved off in skirmishing order, 
and the rest of us followed with waggons. We passed 
through fields of Indian com, called in that country 
" coco-root," whilst to our right lay hundreds of camp- 
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fires, which dotted the hillside, and denoted the situation 
of a large Turkish army. We were soon busily engaged 
in gathering the sheaves which the Turks had so very 
kindly tied up for us in the morning. Finding that 
the enemy had seemingly no intention of interrupting 
us, we threw aside caution, and laughed very heartily 
when I, or someone else, threw a load of hay at the 
Servian who was^ standing on the top of the hay 
in the waggon, and very neatly bowled him over into 
the Indian corn. Two or three times the same fate 
attended myself, for thinking that riding was far 
preferable to walking, I seated myself on the side of 
the waggon, from which I was summarily ejected by 
a sudden stoppage, or a jerk caused by going over 
some deep rut. On, on we moved, until we had loaded 
each waggon with a small haystack, and then we turned, 
and, under the direction of a guide, took a short cut 
by a road of which he alone knew. Once we suspected 
treachery, for the guide declared that he had lost his 
way. The colonel drew his revolver, and held it pointed 
at the man*s head, whilst others endeavoured to find 
out the proper route, and presently one of the exploring- 
party returned, and told us that he had discovered the 
river, and therefore that we must be all right. So once 
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more we resumed our march, keeping a watchful eye 
on the movements of our suspected guide ; and after 
about a mile and a halfs difficult walking, we found 
ourselves at length safe in the Servian camp again 
We heartily congratulated ourselves on what we con- 
sidered to have been a very providential escape, for 
we had been right inside the Turkish lines, and had 
returned all safe and sound, having effected our work 
without so much as a single shot being fired on us. 

It did not seem likely, however, that we should get 
any rest that night, for when we reached the place at 
which we had left our horses, we were not able to 
discover the ghost of a sign of our animals, or those 
who had charge of them, and I began to wonder 
whether it was all a dream, for on looking around me, 
to my horror, I found that everyone had left, and that 
I was by myself in a place of which I knew nothing. 
" WelV said I, *' it is of no good remaining here, so I 
will try and find my way to the bridge, cross it, and 
see if I meet with any better luck on the other side.'*" 
This I did, and on the other side, seated by a little 
table, under a description of arbour that had been 
thrown up, I found the major, and part of the guard 
that we had left in charge of our horses. He could 
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give me no information, however, and there was nothing 
to do, therefore, but to wait and see what turned up. 
Presently we heard a tramp coming across the bridge, 
followed by another and another, and then two or three 
horsemen came up to us, bringing with them some of 
the missing horses, among which I found mine, with a 
broken rein. I was in the saddle precious quick, 
and making signs to the soldier who had brought my 
steed to go on at an advance, I followed him, and at 
last found myself in the street from which we had started 
at 8 P.M. that evening. I was only just in time, for the 
major was dismissing the men, and about to go to the 
hotel ; and very lucky it was that I fell in with him, as 
without his aid I should never have found a resting- 
place that night. We had been away for about six 
liours, and I was wet through, and, to add to my dis- 
comfort, my boots were full of seeds ; indeed, not my 
toots only, but all my clothes ; my coat and trousers 
also were much torn by thorns. We reached the hotel 
2lt length, and found inside the room the other officers 
just preparing to lie down where best they could. I 
rashly had my boots pulled off by the landlord-s son, 
and then I shared the straw and cloak which the colonel 
kindly invited me to do. 
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I was very loath to rise the next morning, espe- 
cially at the early hour of four o'clock. The only 
dressing required lay in pulling on my boots ; but, 
horror! not an inch was I able to get on; so after 
much bargaining, I succeeded in purchasing from 
the landlord a pair of old shoes with heels about four 
inches high and soles about two inches thick. My 
appearance in these leather coverings for the feet (I 
cannot possibly call them boots) was the cause of much 
laughter to my brother-officers, and I would not for 
a thousand pounds be seen hobbling down St. James's 
Street in such appendages. My boots I tied to 
the saddle of one of the men, being determined, 
soleless and in holes though they were, that I would 
not leave them behind. The squadron had started, 
so the rest of us, consisting of about six officers and 
three men, followed by ourselves. What a magnificent 
sight did the valley present, as the sun dispelled the 
morning mist I We cantered along for some way, but 
had to pull up at last to assist Protopopoff, who^ 
owing to the saddle turning round whilst his horse 
was jumping a ditch, had fallen into its slimy depths. 
After assisting him into the saddle again, we jogged 
along to an inn, used as an hospital, about two miles 
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from Deligrad, where we had breakfast and made- 
half-an-hour*s halt, and then proceeded to the camp. 
I was very glad to turn in and enjoy a good sleep, 
which I did, and it was not until late in the evening 
that I awoke, and found that a great battle had com- 
menced, and every regiment, with the exception of our 
own, had gone to the front. 



CHAPTER XIL 



General Tchernaieff crossed to the left bank of 
the Morava, below Boboviste, at about half-past seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 28th, and in a short 
time after, one of the greatest battles of the war com- 
menced along the whole line. The Servians have 
been accused of breaking the armistice; but this is 
not true. The Turks had infringed it two or three 
mornings back by opening fire with their great guns. 
A small artillery duel was fought and lasted for about 
an hour, but no one blamed the Turks, as no regular 
armistice had been agreed upon, but simply a cessation 
of hostilities, which might be renewed by either side 
at any time without displaying any bad faith on the 
part of those who recommenced fighting. But to 
return to the 28th. I asked Major Shavooski if he 
would apply for leave for himself and me to go into 
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the battle that had now commenced, which leave was 
granted, and the major told me to be ready at ten 
o'clock. Accordingly, at that hour my horse was 
saddled and I all ready to mount, the moment the 
major should return from head-quarters, where he had 
gone to see the officer who had been left behind in 
charge of the Deligrad camp. When he returned, 
I heard, to my disgust, that he was the bearer of 
orders to Colonel AndraiefF that none of the squadron 
should leave the camp, but that the horses should 
be saddled, and everyone be in readiness to fall iii 
at a moment's notice, as, should the Turks succeed in 
breaking through the Servian lines and attempt to 
cross the Morava, we, a hundred men, were to attack 
and do our utmost to prevent a passage of the river. 
There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to watch 
the fluctuations of the fight with a telescope, and to 
await the result. 

Every one of the squadron was, I think, anxious 
that some of the Turks should make an attempt to 
<:ross the river, and that we should have an oppor- 
tunity of blooding our maiden swords ; but nothing 
of the sort occurred, and the evening closed on one of 
the greatest and bloodiest fights that Servia had 
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witnessed since the commencement of the war. Not 
having been present at the battle, however, I cannot 
give any better account of it than has already been 
given in the daily papers ; suffice it to say that^ 
although we had not gained any very great victory^ 
yet our attack had been crowned with success, inas- 
much as we had enclosed the Turks on three sides, 
so that they had but one outlet of escape, and 
nothing was wanted but strong reinforcements to 
enable General Tchernaiefif to compel the whole 
Turkish army to surrender. Our position at the 
moment was weak ; for TchernaiefF had prolonged the 
line to such an extent that it would have been 
perfectly easy for the Turks to break it ; but I 
scarcely think that Tchernaiefif can be accused of actual 
bad generalship in this prolongation, inasmuch as 
he was quite confident that within two or three days 
he would have reinforcements of at least 10,000 
Russian troops — and how it is that these much- 
needed reinforcements never arrived I cannot make 
out. The bad weather was expected to set in in a 
very short time, and the Turks, whose supplies had 
been utterly cut ofif, having nothing but summer 
clothing, and being unaccustomed to the hardships 
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of a Servian winter, would have little or no chance 
with the hardy Servians and Russians. 

Heavy losses were sustained in this battle on both 
sides. Out of 500 Montenegrins, who took a glorious 
share in that day's fighting, 300 were placed hors de 
combaty and I believe that the Servians lost nearly 
3,000 killed and wounded. Seven Turkish caissons of 
ammunition were blown up. As usual, in all the 
fights that occurred in this war, the Russians suffered 
in proportion the most terrible losses. I heard that 
about 60 Russian officers were left dead on the field 
of battle on the 28th. The correspondent of The 
Standard with the Turkish army stated that the 
Servian forces massed between Deligrad and Alexia 
natz were estimated at 120,000 men, with 140 guns, 
but these estimates were greatly exaggerated; I 
believe they may be more correctly put at 80,000 
men, and a much less number of guns. The Daily 
New^ correspondent with the Turks, in his letter 
dated Nisch, September 24th, said that if General 
Tchemaieff had but possessed 15,000 men who would 
fight he could at any moment have cut the Turkish 
army into two, and severed their communication with 
Nisch, widiout going two miles from Alexinatz. Again, 
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in the same letter, he expressed his belief that the 
Servians would not fight, that they had never fought 
well hitherto, and that they always ran away when 
the Turks advanced.. His idea of the cowardice of 
the Servians was a true one in nearly every instance 
up to this time: in the last great battle the Russian 
officers had to compel their men to go into the fight 
at the point of the sword ; but even the terrors of being 
cut or shot down by their own officers were not suffi- 
cient to restrain them from running away. It was 
impossible to keep them under fire for any length of 
time, and they would run away, firing their guns off in 
all directions, and leaving their officers to their fate. 

On the 30th, the squadron started at 9 A.M. for 
the front, where, a battle was going on. We marched 
along the road for some distance, when suddenly the 
officer who was our guide declared that he had lost 
his way, and so there was nothing for it but to retrace 
our steps to the spot at which we had left the main- 
road ; then he got more and more muddled, and pro- 
tested that he was quite unable to make out which 
was our way to the battle-field. This was very vexing, 
for we could hear the guns blazing away, not half a 
mile from us, over the mountains to our left, but 
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these mountains were inaccessible to cavalry. We 
followed the main-road for some little distance, and 
then pulled up at a village in which was an hospitals 
under the care of Dr. Marsden, an English surgeon.' 
In the village we halted while our colonel rode off 
to try to find General TchemaiefF, and consult with 
him as to what we should do. 

We heard from a wounded Russian officer that 
the day was going badly for us, and that every 
Russian officer had been either killed or wounded, as 
they would .not retreat with their men, but formed 
themselves into little bands and maintained the fight. 
This was a very discouraging piece of intelligence, 
but I am glad to say that I afterwards found that 
it was not quite correct, although the slaughter 
amongst the Russians was certainly very great; 
indeed, one battalion of Servians had gone into action 
with four Russian officers to each company, and had 
returned, after the fight, under the command of a 
sub-lieutenant Upon the reception of the news which 
the wounded Russian had brought us, we drew our 
swords, and forming ourselves in a circle, crossed 
blades, and swore on the cross formed by our hilts 
that, at whatever risk, we would bring out of action 
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anyone of us who might be wounded, as the Turks 
committed the most frightful barbarities upon any 
wounded who fell into their hands. 

The day passed and our colonel had not re- 
turned ; darkness set in, and we lay downi in a 
circle and went to sleep; but when we had been 
asleep for about an hour, the major, whose big Rus- 
sian black astrakan cloak I was sharing, woke me 
and said that the colonel had returned, and that 
we were to mount and set off at once; and in five 
minutes we were trotting along the road at a good 
pace. We made a sharp turn to our left, and after 
going up the hill for some way we found ourselves 
in the middle of the bivouacs of the Servian forces ; 
here we halted opposite a large fire, and dismounted, 
and in about half-an-hour the men were told to 
fasten their horses to some palings, but not to take 
their saddles off", and to lie down and sleep until 
they might be wanted. I, in company with the other 
officers, went to the large fire, at a short distance 
from which had been erected a *^ teute d'abri^' where 
General Tchernaieff" was seated at a table in close 
consultation with General Komaroff". The general's 
servant brought me some bread, cheese, and sardines, 
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for which I was truly thankful. Having despatched 
these luxuries, I lay down with my feet to the 
fire and endeavoured to snatch a few hours' repose, 
but having no cloak wherewith to cover myself, 
I found the cold too great to let me sleep, so I 
got up and walked about until the sun commenced 
to rise and proclaimed the dawn of day. Very 
shortly afterwards the camp was up and stirring. 
Officers were despatched with orders to the different 
brigadiers, others came in with their reports, and 
among these was Tesar, whom I was very glad to 
find alive and well, and who informed me that he 
was on Colonel Hovartovitch's staff, and that he had 
been in the great fight on the 28th. By the way, I 
have forgotten to state that I had met, in the inn at 
the village where we halted the day before, an 
old camp friend in the shape of a young Russian 
nobleman named Massyedoff, who had served as a 
volunteer in Colonel Medvedovski^s brigade in the 
battle just mentioned. Those who have seen Miss 
Thompson's celebrated picture called "Balaclava," and 
have noted the principal figure, a young nth Hussar, 
advancing in the foreground with sword drawn, eyes 
fixed on vacancy, teeth firmly set, and the whole face 
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and figure betokening the madness of battle, will have 
some idea of the appearance of MassyedofF when 
he entered the room in which I was having some- 
thing to eat He marched straight in and neither 
looked to the right nor to the left. I went up and 
spoke to him, but he did not seem to recognise me^ 
and I had to shout close to his ear and to shake 
him by the shoulder before I could arouse him out 
of his daze; gradually, however, he recovered con- 
sciousness, and after I had forced food and raid 
down his throat, I managed to obtain some in^ 
formation from him. He told me that in the two 
days and a half he had marched fifty miles on foot, 
and had fought with his battalion in the great battle. 
The fight, he said, was terrible ; his battalion had to 
deploy and advance in the face of a tremendous fire 
from a battery in front, a battery to the right, and 
a battery to the left of them, and in addition to 
the awful storm of shell and round shot, a frightful 
rain of bullets was poured upon them, which cut 
them through and through until scarcely a man was 
left untouched ; his right and left hand men, who 
were touching him arm to arm, were both killed at 
the same moment, and several times during the day 
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the men next to him were killed or wounded. How 
he managed to escape from that scene of carnage he 
had no idea ; he had not tasted food or liquid during 
the whole two days and a half, and the poor fellow 
was nearly fainting when I providentially saw him. I 
gave him my tobacco and carried him into a waggon 
which was just setting off for Deligrad ; two Russian 
officers who were in the waggon kissed me for my 
kindness to their fellow-countryman, and fervently 
hoped that I should escape harmless from the battle 
that was expected. 

Revenons d nos moutt)ns. On referring to my note- 
book I find that on that Sunday I enjoyed, for the 
first time in the campaign, a really good breakfast, 
consisting of a beefsteak and potatoes, and an omelette, 
which was exceedingly well made by the general's cook* 

I will now proceed to relate a circumstance that 
reflects the greatest credit on the humanity of General 
Tchemaieff and the Russian officers. On the other 
side of the road, with a sentry standing over him, was 
a Servian prisoner, with his arms tied behind his back, 
seated on the ground ; and on making enquiries as to 
the nature of his offence and punishment, I was told 
that he had been tried the day before by a drum-head 
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court-martial for having twice deserted in the face of 
the enemy, and also for having killed one of the 
escort sent to apprehend him. For this double offence 
he was sentenced to death, which punishment all, I 
think, will admit was one that he richly merited. The 
sentence was to be carried into effect at three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; but in the morning the wife of the 
doomed man came into the camp carrying her child 
in her arms. The poor thing was nearly dead with 
grief and fatigue. She came to beseech the general 
to spare her husband's life, and, ah me ! it was a sad 
scene I witnessed that morning. Standing as near 
to the prisoner as the sentry would permit her to come, 
and with a look of intense hatred in her eye, was 
the mother of the murdered man, gloating over the 
revenge which she expected to have in the afternoon. 
She had been present at the court-martial, and had 
thrown herself on her knees before the court and 
prayed to God that they would give her per- 
mission to slay the murderer with her own hand. 
Of course such permission was not granted ; but 
nevertheless, though balked of the revenge she had 
hoped to carry out herself, as the court had sentenced 
the man to death, she had remained in the camp on 
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purpose to see the execution carried out. Once I 
saw her carry a gourd of water to him, and just as 
he was about to apply it to his parched lips, she drew 
it away and laughed at him. Little did she think that 
blood for blood would be denied her that day. The 
sentenced man's wife went up to the general, who was 
pointed out to her, flung herself on her knees at his 
feet, and, holding up her baby, prayed, with tears in 
her eyes, that her husband might be spared the awful 
fate hanging over him. We all stood round the general, 
ready, should he show no signs of relenting, to second 
the woman's petition. But General TchernaiefT, though 
a war-worn soldier, was a man, and had a heart which 
was deeply moved by the poignant grief of the peti- 
tioner. He turned away his head to hide the tears 
that were welling in his eyes, and, his throat being 
too full for utterance, gave his hand to the woman, 
to show that her prayer was granted. Who could 
describe the feelings of that woman on such an 
occasion ? I, for one, am quite unable to do so, 
and therefore will not attempt it. She left the camp 
far richer in every respect than when she had entered 
it, as every officer gave her some gold. The sentence 
of death was changed to one of twenty years* im- 
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prisonment, and it was a terrible thing to see the 
rage and hear the maledictions of the mother of the 
murdered man when she found herself thus balked of 
her revenge. It required the strength of several men 
to prevent her from rushing at and stabbing the 
man whose sentence had just been commuted. There 
IS no romance in this description of mine, and those 
who read it may perhaps change their opinion of the 
Russians, and admit that the "devil is not always 
quite so black as he is painted." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The affecting little scene narrated in the last chapter 
was over by about ii A.M., and from that time till 
about 4 P.M. I lay down on a cloak that Major 
Volkoff (of whom I shall say more hereafter), seeing 
that I was unwell, placed on the ground for me, 
under the shade of the leafy arbour that formed 
the general's temporary head-quarters. Dysentery, 
from which I had suffered for some time, had rendered 
me so weak that I could scarcely stand, and I thought 
that day, that I should never rise from that cloak 
again, so ill and utterly prostrated did L feel. Proto- 
popoff also was down with fever. When the heat of 
the day was past I began to feel better. Colonel 
Dochtouroff came to me and asked if I would like 
to go on his staff as aide-de-camp, and added, as an 
inducement, his guarantee that in the course of a few 
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days he would act the part of godfather in my baptism 
of fire. As my sole desire was to go into action, I 
thought that this kind offer was too good to be re- 
fused, and therefore availed myself of it, on condition 
that my colonel should give his consent. This Colonel 
Andraieff did ; but he was kind enough to tell me 
that he felt the parting as much as if I had been his 
own son. Then he collected all the officers of the 
squadron, that I might bid them adieu. Dear old 
colonel ! dear old brother-officers ! They seized me 
in their arms as if I were a child, and vowed that 
they would never let me leave them — and indeed 
I felt inclined to stay, only it was not supposed 
likely that they would have a chance of seeing 
much service, as the country was unsuited for the 
employment of cavalry, and I was anxipus to be in 
the fray. Bitter was our parting, for I loved my 
brother-officers, and they loved me. My horse was 
brought, my comrades kissed me all round, and with 
a great chokiness in my throat and a heavy heart, I 
tore myself away, waving my hand to them as I dug 
spurs into my horse's sides, and saying, ^^Adieu, mes 
chers amis, adieu! " " Pas adieu, mais au revoir I " was 
their reply. Ah, ah me! they were dear generous 
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fellows, one and all. The gallant and tender-hearted 
Colonel Andraieff ; the generous Major Sjavooski, brave 
as generous ; the handsome and sweet Suzerain ; the 
brothers Protopopoff, who looked upon and treated 
me as a brother; and last, but not least, save in 
stature, the little captain and adjutant, whose name 
I never could pronounce. Often did he beguile the 
weary march, or the evening hours round the bivouac 
fire, with his clear, rich voice. I trust to God that all 
are above ground, and live but to prosper, and that it 
may be my good luck to meet them again. 

Colonel Dochtouroff had left directions that I was 
to accompany the staff to head-quarters at Deligrad, 
for which place the general had set off in his carriage. 
I was delayed on the road owing to the loss of my 
blanket, which had slipped from under my saddle, and 
it was not until long after darkness had set in that I 
reached the camp, minus that very necessary article 
of equipment. Blankets and great-coats were looked 
upon as common property in the camp, so, acting 
on the principle that "All is fair in love and war," 
I, in the language of the camp, "requisitioned" a 
blanket the next day. In time of peace I am afraid 
the term would be " stole ; " but I have no doubt that 
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the article I took had been stolen by its then possessor, 
and that, on missing it, he would immediately take 
the next one that chance might put in his way. 

Winter quarters had been erected in Deligrad for 
the staff, and in one of these I took up my resi- 
dence. They were circular huts, the walls being 
formed of long logs of wood, hammered into the 
ground, with planks nailed all round, and an outer 
covering of mud thickly plastered on, sloping roofs 
thatched with reeds and straw. The floor was about 
' two feet and a half below the level of the ground, 
tut was raised in the centre and round the sides ; 
the centre acting as a fireplace, and the sides serving 
us for bedsteads. Four piles driven into the ground, 
planked all round to within about four feet from 
the earth, directed the smoke to an opening in 
the roof. A little table at one end, and a plank 
fixed on to two tree -trunks as a bench, with a 
smaller one at the foot of my resting-place, was all 
the furniture that we could boast of. The inhabi- 
tants of this semi-underground mansion were : Colonel 
Dochtouroff, Major Volkoff, Captain the Prince 
Ghika, Monsieur (with the rank of major) Boozo- 
vitch. Secretaire de VAgence Diplomatique de Seriie; 
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•a commissary, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
your humble servant. Sometimes one or two more 
would take up their abode with us for a night or 
two. Colonel Dochtouroff I have already introduced 
to you, so it will suffice for ine to say that he is 
a man whom it is as much an honour as it is a 
pleasure to know, and is one who would gain the 
affi^ctions of both young and old, man and woman, 
fellow-countryman and foreigner alike. Major Volkoff 
was only twenty-three years of age, a captain in 
the ist Hussars of the Imperial Guard, and major in 
the army ; the Russian Guards, like ours, holding army 
rank immediately superior to their regimental rank. 
VolkofF was tall and slight, with fair hair, blue eyes, 
and a complexion that Madame Rachel would envy. 
He would have made a very pretty girl, but effemi- 
nate though he was in form and feature, he possessed 
the heart of a lion, and would brave any dangers and 
hardships. He used to say to me with a most sisterly 
air, "My dear child, you are trop malade, you must 
go home or you will be dead." " When I have been 
in battle, perhaps, but not before," I would answer. 
^^ Certainenientf when you have been in battle." Al- 
though I was naturally very much stronger than 
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Volkoff, it must be borne in mind that he had 
always had good feeding, whilst I, until I joined the 
staff, had had to put up with anything I could get, 
which was generally something that provoked dysen- 
tery, so that he was in very much better condition 
than I. We became great friends, and our con- 
versation was carried on half in French and half in 
English. Prince Ghika was a Roumanian ; he was 
generous to a fault, and spent his money most 
lavishly. A better man for withstanding the hard- 
ships of camp life it would be impossible to find : he 
would fling himself down on the bare ground at 
night, just as he stood, with sword and revolver 
round his waist, and spurs on heel, quite ready to 
mount his horse at any moment ; mighty strong 
lungs had he, too, and he kept them fully employed 
in trolling out French ditties, scraps of operas, his 
national hymn, and his idea of ours. Count Bracciali 
and I hit upon the nickname of " Hamlet " for him, 
because of his similitude to that celebrated hero of 
Shakespeare's. Both were princes, and both were 
afflicted with the tender passion, and were wont to 
rise at unearthly hours in the night to soliloquise in 
the silvery moonlight. Prince Ghika had served in 
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the Carlist war: take him all round he was a very 
good sort. With the remaining two who were in the 
same hut as myself, my acquaintance was merely 
limited to the exchange of such-like civilities as 
giving and accepting cigarettes, cups of coffee or 
tea, &c. They were both very nice, gentlemanly men, 
and rejoiced in large wardrobes, which enabled them 

to put on clean linen every day ; a state of civilisa- 
tion that they were able to keep up, for, being diplo- 
matists and not soldiers, they were not liable to be 
moved from the camp, unless compelled to do so by 
the shells of the enemy. In fact, Mr. Forbes told 
me, on his return to England, that these projectiles 
actually had the rudeness to intrude upon the privacy 
of Monsieur le Lieutenant-Colonel, and compelled 
him, I regret to say, to beat a hasty retreat with 
the remainder of the army, without being able to 
carry away with him the huge box that contained 
all his clothing and other worldly belongings. Like 
unto the Arabs, who carry all their property on their 
persons, so did my worthy friend carry all his, in 
that box of massive proportions ; and having broken 
my shins on more than one occasion by coming into 
contact with that receptacle of uniforms, linen, &c., I 

L 2 
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bear it so much ill-feeling as almost to wish that 
the Turks had got hold of it and broken it up for 
firewood. Its owner, however, was disconsolate at 
the loss of it, and was left by Mr. Forbes weeping 
by the roadside, and, like Rachel, refusing to be 
comforted. 

Mice used to annoy all but myself, in our hut,, 
with their little games, and, indeed, proved such a 
nuisance to Colonel DochtourofF that he left the hut,, 
and ever after slept on the ground outside, under a 
canvas covering about two feet in height Ghika 
amused me very much by retiring to rest with a 
drawn sword in his hand, with which he intended to 
drive away the nightly visitants, or perish in the 
attempt ; this little plan of his was not only a 
source of amusement to me, but on one occa- 
sion very nearly the cause of my death. After 
Colonel Dochtouroff had left the hut, Ghika took the 
boards the colonel had vacated as a sleeping-place. 
I slept next to him, and one night he dreamt that 
I was an enormous mouse bent upon accomplishing 
his destruction ; so he seized my leg, mistaking it for 
the tail of the mouse, and was just on the point of 
severing my head from my shoulders, when I awoke. 
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and convinced him that he was labouring under a 
delusion, and persuaded him for the future to keep 
his sword sheathed when he went to sleep. I think 
Forbes, when he came back to the camp and took 
up his abode in our diggings, was not a little sur- 
prised by the extraordinary behaviour on the part of 
Volkoff, whom he discovered one night thrusting his 
sword into the thatch above his head, and raving: 
like a madman. To these little interruptions I soon 
became accustomed, and, had it not been for the 
terrible cold, should have enjoyed many nights of 
-sweet repose in the muddy domicile. 

The order of the day for those who were not 
employed on staff work away from the head-quarters 
was as follows : Before rising in the morning, a 
cigarette and a cup of coffee was a very luxurious 
way of commencing the day; with me the cigarette 
would extend to the number of at least ten. About 
•12 A.M. (no good in rising any earlier, as it was 
impossible to obtain any breakfast) I would get up, 
give myself a shake, wash my hands, neck, and facet 
— the water for washing purposes being scarce, being 
sparingly poured out of a jug for you by an attendant 
soldier — ^then brush my hair, and " tout est finil' so 
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that my toilette was not a very long process, you 
see; my boots I always slept in, as I feared that 
if I once took them off I should never succeed in 
pulling them on again. 

Having made myself as smart as possible under 
the circumstances, I would go at twelve o'clock to- 
the large room in the head-quarters, and secure a seat 
at the table for the midday meal. We would all stand 
(about twenty of us) until General TchemaiefF should 
enter the room, and, grace having been said by three 
popes, take his seat. Then soup would be passed 
round — but don't leave your spoon in your plate when 
you have finished, under the impression that you will 
be supplied with another, or you will then have to go 
without paprikashy stew, and pudding. Neither must 
you part with your knife and fork, for they, in common 
with the spoon, have to do for the remainder of dinner. 
Wipe them on a piece of bread, and you will soon forget 
that they have been used before. The great principle 
of camp life to go on is, "-4 la guerrCy comme h la guerre^^ 
Soup is followed by haricot beef, stewed chickens,, 
slices of mutton, pork, and perhaps pastry. Dessert,, 
in the shape of apples and grapes, completed what in 
camp constituted a dinner composed of all the delicacies 
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of the season, and far exceeded my expectations. One 
bottle of wine to about every three men, and beer at 
the upper table, were the drinkables. Excepting to 
smoke a cigarette and drink a cup of coffee, there 
was no sitting after dinner. After we had finished, 
thirty others came in and fared nearly as well. Before 
commencing, this second lot used to sing a most 
beautiful and touching grace. As I have said before, 
all the Russian soldiers sing well (and by soldiers I 
mean both officers and privates) ; and it was really 
worth while listening to this lovely chant, which would 
now swell into glorious harmony, as if to express 
the glory of God and the thanksgiving due to Him, 
and then sink to a lower and more mournful key, as 
it were, denoting the unworthiness and lowliness of 
the chaunters. After dinner, a lounge and smoke, a 
siesta, letter-writing, or perhaps a combination of all 
these, would fill up the time till supper, at 7 or 8 P.M. 
This meal is very similar to the last, only instead of 
coffee afterwards, you have tea, which beverage has 
been freely partaken of in the course of the afternoon. 
Another smoke, and then to rest. Of course the life 
was not so monotonous as this da)^s description would 
lead one to suppose ; for even if you had nothing to 
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do away from camp, there was always something stir- 
ring in the camp itself; reports flying about which kept 
you fully employed in seeking for reliable information, 
confirmatory or contradictory, as the case might be. 

The ** swell" of the camp, as far as appearance 
went, was Colonel Cathargi, uncle to Prince Milan. 
He rejoiced in patent leather Russian boots and white 
kid gloves, and rode the best horse in the whole army. 
He was a very jolly, good-looking, gentlemanly man, 
and used to come into our hut every morning to smoke 
a cigarette and drink a cup of coffee. On the day after 
my appointment to the staff, Maclver left the camp for 
England. He was by no means the most popular man 
in the camp, albeit he has seen much service under 
different flags, and is, without doubt, a brave man. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



On October 3, Colonel Dochtouroff told me to get 
my horse ready and commence my duties as aide-de- 
camp, by accompanying him and the commanding 
officers of artillery and engineers on their mission to 
discover a new position in rear of that occupied by 
Colonel Horvatovich at Siljegovac. The engineer 
colonel delayed our start some little time, but at 
length he appeared and was hoisted into his saddle, 
and then, followed by an escort, we started off. I 
commenced to ride about a horse's length behind my 
colonel, as was only proper ; but he told me to stand 
on no ceremony, and said that his first order to me 
which I must obey was to ride at his side. We had 
a long talk, as we galloped or trotted side by side, 
on different subjects, but chiefly about hunting and 
racing, of which sport the colonel was very fond. He 
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was the owner, he told me, of several steeple-chasers, 
two or three of which were well known in England 
before he purchased them. 

We breakfasted at an inn close by the two pon- 
toon bridges that carried the road to Krusevac over 
the Morava, and then continued our ride. We turned 
off from the main-road at the village in which was 
the hospital that I have spoken of before, as being 
presided over by Dr. Marsden, crossed a stream, and 
ascended the hill. We had to push our way through 
dense thickets and across vineyards, the twining ten- 
drils of the vine, and the stumps that had been left 
protruding from the ground, rendering it very un- 
pleasant going for our horses, and I wondered very 
much that they did not either trip up and break our 
necks, or lame themselves ; but no such mishap 
occurred, and the colonel chose a commanding bluff 
on the left of the new position. I remember he told 
me, whilst choosing this position, that the war we 
were now engaged in was one without precedent, and 
might be called a war of positions ; the great principle 
being, that you should always have ready a new posi- 
tion to which to retire, should you be beaten out of 
the old one, and that by these means, if the soldiers 
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would only stick to it, the war could be protracted 
to almost any length of time. After fixing upon 
a position for our left flank, we descended the hill 
and rode once more down the main road, pulling up, 
at length, outside a rough, farmlike-looking building, 
which, we were informed, was Colonel Horvatovich's 
head-quarters. The day up to this moment had been 
extremely hot, and I never experienced such a sudden 
change .as when the sun sank behind the hills. I had 
just unbuttoned my jacket, and was drinking copious 
draughts of water to quench my thirst, when all at 
once the heat changed to such intense cold that I was 
compelled not only to fasten my jacket again, but to 
put on my great-coat also, and rush to the camp-fire^ 
Siljegovac is about twelve or thirteen miles from 
Deligrad, and is, perhaps, two or three miles more 
south than that place. It formed the right of the 
Servian position. 

Colonel DochtourofF went into the house to see 
Horvatovich, . but presently came outside with him, 
and I was then introduced to one of the most skilful 
and bravest of the Servian commanders. He is a 
handsome, strongly-built man, with a long brown 
beard, moustache, and whiskers, a thoughtful, care- 
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worn, bronzed face, and stands considerably over six 
feet in height. By birth he is a Servian, but, unlike 
most of his countrymen, is as brave as a lion. 
Colonel Dochtouroff told me that there was not a 
more skilful tactician in the army, and that he had 
taken part in more fights during the war than any 
other man, and had frequently defeated and baffled 
the Turkish commanders. Some of his ideas were 
rather peculiar, as, for instance, his considering that 
as every soldier was expected to be brave, there 
was no reason why one should have a medal for 
displaying a quality which was only the birthright 
of a military man ; and he refused, accordingly, 
to recommend anyone for the silver medal for ex- 
hibiting marked courage on the field of battle. His 
followers loved as well as feared him ; he would stand 
no nonsense, and I am told that he shot with his 
own hand, on the field of battle, twelve Servians who 
were running away in the fight that afterwards took 
place on the 21st of October. 

Colonel Dochtouroff was not the man to throw 
away a moment, so, after having consulted with 
Horvatovich, we mounted our horses and rode across 
the valley to the hills on the other side, to choos6 
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as much of the new position as we could, before 
darkness set in* Having fixed upon a capital 
spot, we returned to the village ; the engineer and 
itrtillery commanders had already gone back to 
Deligrad, and Colonel DochtourofF had sent all the 
escort, with the exception of two men, back with 
them. He and I then went into a farmyard, and 
having fastened up our horses and given them some 
Jiay, we were going to lie down and try to sleep, 
without having partaken of any supper, when an 
aide-de-camp, sent by Horvatovich, found us out, and 
brought us an invitation to sup at head-quarters. Of 
course we were only too glad to accept the hospi- 
tality, and we sat down to a meal which, although 
inferior to that served at Deligrad, was, it is need- 
less to say, very acceptable. Colonel Dochtouroff 
insisted on my taking the post of honour at the 
right hand of Colonel Horvatovich. After supper we 
sat for some time talking and smoking; Colonel 
Horvatovich was very kind to me, and rolled me 
several cigarettes. As it was growing rather late, and 
we were very sleepy. Colonel DochtourofF and I rose, 
and bidding our entertainers a cordial good-night, 
accompanied by many thanks for their hospitality, left 
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the house and walked to the farmyard where we had 
left our horses. "Now," said he, "we will do our 
best to keep each other warm and go to sleep ; you 
put your legs across my chest, and never mind if 
you give me an occasional dig with your spurs, for I 
am quite accustomed to it." We had no covering of 
any sort, and the night was bitterly cold, our position, 
too, was scarcely one that would entice one to slumber, 
for we were lying on three logs of wood. There was 
a very sharp frost that night, and after we had lain 
down for about half an hour, I could stand the cold 
no longer, so got up, intending to walk about to keep 
myself warm, and a few minutes after Colonel Doch- 
touroff also rose, and vowed that he was in the same 
predicament ; but, as luck would have it, we found 
a fire, around which some Servians were seated, and 
having obtained an old door we laid it by the fire, 
threw ourselves down, and went to sleep. We woke 
up in the morning just in time to prevent being 
burnt alive, as the wood by our feet had caught 
fire ; the ground was white with frost, and we found 
our saddles soaking from the effects of the dew and 
frost combined ; we were soon on horseback, how- 
ever, and proceeded to finish our work of the previous 
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day. The view from the summit of the hill that he 
had fixed upon as the right of the position was 
magnificent, and the colonel prophesied that the 
«nemy would suffer terrible losses if they 'attempted 
to cross the valley of the new positions, which pro- 
phecy turned out correct, for it was here that Hor- 
vatovich was enabled to keep the Turks in check in 
the battles that took place in the last week of the 
campaign. 

We found, on our return to the village, that a large 
portion of Horvatovich's division were moving in the 
•direction of Deligrad, where a battle was expected 
to take place. We were not long in following them, 
and as they were on foot and we on horseback, and 
Colonel Dochtouroff was acquainted with a short cut, 
we made sure that if there were a fight we should be 
in it first. The colonel said that it was very likely, 
in taking this short cut, we should have to fight our 
way, as we should pass between the Turks and our 
troops. He had been along this road with three 
battalions of Servians on a reconnaissance about a 
week back, and his account will serve as an instance 
of the cowardice of that people. It was with great 
difficulty that he could persuade the Servians to 
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go out with him at all; but at last he managed to 
do so, and all went well till they came to a wood^ 
when one of them, whilst going through it, lost 
his way, and called out in Servian, "Where are 
you ? " Much to Dochtouroff's surprise, the Servian 
soldiers at once turned round and fled, firing their 
guns off, as was their custom. The bullets whizzed past 
the colonel's head as he endeavoured to rally them, but 
endeavoured in vain, for they wouldn't turn back, and 
never stopped running till they reached the camp. 
They admitted that they were frightened, but none of 
them knew for what reason. 

We jogged along together very well across the 
mountains, and passed in dangerous proximity to the 
Turks, but without meeting with any mishap, then rode- 
by the riverside up the valley till we came to a point 
where I knew we could cross the river by fording it ; I 
also knew that from that point there was a much shorter 
cut to the head-quarters by riding straight across country. 
I amused the colonel very much by jumping a trench 
in which there were a lot of Russians with fixed 
bayonets sitting down. My horse was really a capital 
little fencer, and had given me very little trouble in 
schooling him ; we were great friends, and he would 
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follow me anywhere, or come to me when I called him, 
and I only wish that I had been able to bring him over 
to England with me. On arriving at the camp we dis- 
covered that our haste was needless, as the chances 
of a fight had blown over for the time. Colonel 
DochtourofT left next day for Belgrade to see the 
prince, for the purpose of asking him to cancel his 
(Colonel DochtourofTs) appointment to the command 
of the army of the Ibar, as he did not expect that 
the Turks would give much trouble there, and he pre- 
ferred to be with the army of the Morava, which he 
was certain would be shortly engaged with the enemy. 
His departure was the cause of much regret to me; 
but he assured me that he would return in a short time, 
and to insure my stopping at head-quarters had me 
appointed, pro tern,, aide-de-camp to Major Volkoff, 
whom he enjoined to look after my welfare during his 
absence. Volkoff, Ghika, and I saw him into General 
TchernaiefFs carriage and bade him Au revoir. 



M 



CHAPTER XV. 



The morning after Colonel DochtourofFs departure^ 
my new chief, Volkoff, told me that he was going 
to make an inspection of all the positions, in order 
to draw up a report for the information of General 
Tchemaieff, and asked me if I would like to accom- 
pany him. I was only too delighted to have a 
chance of seeing all the works and batteries that 
had been erected for our defence. Baron Mattei» 
who knew the country like a map, accompanied us 
as guide, and it being a beautiful day I made sure 
that with such pleasant companions I should enjoy 
myself very much. We took the same road as 
Colonel DochtourofF and I had done three days 
before, had breakfast at the same inn, and then rode 
off to the position of Djunis. 

During our ride Volkoff pointed out to me the 
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spot where he had stood during the greater part of the 
battle on the 28th ult There were signs all around, 
in the shape of holes in the ground made by bursting 
shells, and trees that had been splintered by bullets, 
which showed that Volkoff had been in a very hot 
comer. Colonel DochtourofF told me afterwards that 
Volkoff behaved splendidly under the heavy fire that 
had poured upon them ; and to show what a con^ 
siderate man the colonel was, on finding that the 
storm of shell and bullets was increasing every mo* 
ment, he ordered Volkoff out of it, not telling him 
whut was his reason, but giving him a despatch to 
take to someone ; his real reason being, as he told me 
himself, that he thought Volkoff might be killed, and 
that his only sister, a very beautiful girl, would be 
overwhelmed with grief at the death of her only and 
much-loved brother. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more mag* 
nificent view than that which meets the eye as you 
look down the valley from the heights. Far to 
your left as you face eastward of Djunis, you see 
what appears, in comparison with the surrounding 
hills, to be but a mere mound of earth; the two 
white houses there show you that it is Deligrad. 

M 2 
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Farther down the Alexinatz road is an openings 
in the hills, which is the commencement of Bovan 
Pass, the road to Banja ; behind it is the highest 
mountain in Servia, the cloud-capped Urtanj ; farther 
on still is Alexinatz, the situation of which is denoted 
by the puffs of white smoke which one sees occa-. 
sionally floating slowly upwards from the batteries, until 
lost to view in the larger clouds. Below the spots 
that I have just described is the wide valley of the 
Morava, which river meanders in and out of the 
trees, past the villages which as yet have been left 
tmdestroyed by the ruthless hand of the Turk. Every 
now and again you can discern a little islet which 
divides the swift current of the clear blue river. I 
think if that little bit of country, through which the 
•Morava flows, could be transferred bodily to England, 
there would be many notices issued to the effect that 

this "desirable site is to be sold, apply to ^,'^ 

and so many would-be buyers, that almost any 
price could be realised. I cannot understand how 
it is that the artists of The Graphic and Illus- 
trated London News neglected to take a bird's-eye 
view from that position — a position which embraced 
within its scope the principal scene of opera- 
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tions carried on by the contending armies of the 
Morava. 

A little to your left front, you can see the 
camp and batteries of the enemy, dotted all over 
the slopes. Between these are ravines which lead up 
from the valley into the heart of the surrounding 
hills. Woods stretch to your left front, before you 
and to your right front, presenting, by their undula- 
tions and the varied tints of their lovely foliage, a 
very pleasing coup d'ceil. One deep and wooded dip 
stretches from Kaonik by the Djuniskar brook, and ends 
in a ravine — in which is snugly ensconced the monas^ 
tery of St. Nestor, that I have already alluded to — oppo- 
site to Deligrad, and dividing the Turks from ourselves 
Just above this dip you can distinctly see the mouths 
of the Turkish cannon frowning upon you, and ready 
to hurl destruction among the Servian forces ; between 
these guns walked to and fro the Turkish outposts. 
Looking to your right you can see, lying before yod 
in the valley of the Djuniskar, seemingly one village, 
but in reality two, those of Djunis and Kaonik ; and 
farther on, in front of these villages, is that of 
Veliki Siljegovac, which was afterwards burnt. Farther 
to the right, again, is the position that Colonel Doch- 
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touroff had fixed upon three days back, for Horvatovich 
to take up in case of need. Between us and the Turks 
we have long lines of earthworks and batteries, some 
exposed to the view of the enemy, and others masked 
behind the thick foliage of oak trees and shrubs and 
bushes. Behind us, to the left rear, lies the village 
of Razanj, and to our right rear is the town of Krusevac. 
Razanj, Djunis, and Krusevac form a triangle in 
our rear. Supposing Djunis to be the apex, a straight 
line, in length eight miles, from there to Krusevac, and 
another of the same length from Djunis to Razanj^ 
would form two sides of the triangle, being completed 
with a third straight line, eleven miles in length, from 
Razanj to Krusevac, as the base. It would be as well^ 
perhaps, if I were to give the distances, as the crow 
flies, from Deligrad to the principal places around, 
working round from Razanj, and so to Alexinatz and 
Deligrad. Razanj, five miles ; Krusevac, fourteen 
miles ; Djunis, six miles ; Kaonik, six miles ; Siljegovac,. 
ten miles ; Veliki Siljegovac, eight miles ; Pescanica, 
the Turkish head-quarters, six miles ; Korman, four 
miles ; Zitkovac, nine miles ; Alexinatz, eight miles ; 
Boboviste, five miles ; Cicina, four miles ; Rlikevci> 
three miles ; and Vickasinovac, two miles. 
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On a little plateau, just below the position which 
commanded the places I have described, were situated 
batteries of guns, tentes cCahriy and mud huts. One 
of these clay-encased dwellings was the head-quarters 
of Major Petersen, who commanded this position. He 
is a nephew of the celebrated General Todleben, so 
well known in connection with the defence of Sevas- 
topol " Red-bearded Petersen" has inherited the courage . 
and a great part of the skill of his famous uncle. 
He was very glad to see us, and invited us to enter 
his habitation. We followed him, in single file, down 
three steps, which led to a little narrow passage, out 
of which were two openings; we went through the 
left one, and found ourselves at once in the owner's 
bed-room, dining-room, and sitting-room. Bullet-proof, 
and, indeed, almost shell-proof, are the thick mud walls. 
Petersen, who always loves to be as near the enemy 
as possible, had fixed his bed-place by the wall which 
fronted the Turks. In the middle of the room was a 
little table which had been made inside ; a single pane of 
glass let in enough light to enable you to distinguish 
whether you were pouring the tea into the tumbler or 
on to the table. Petersen produced the ever-welcome 
beverage and a few apples, and after enjoying these 
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and a smoke, Volkoff said it was time to be moving. 
I, however, felt too ill and weak to go any farther with 
them, and therefore determined to return to Deligrad. 
Volkoff was quite grieved to see me looking so bad, 
and, in his usual kindly manner, insisted upon my 
taking one of the escort to see me safe back to head- 
quarters ; and, indeed, it was very fortunate for me 
that I had someone with me, for though I rode at a 
walk the whole way, I was so weak that I had to stop 
many times and to be assisted off my horse and sup- 
ported for fear I should fall. It took me nearly two 
hours to ride between three and four miles, and I was 
exceedingly glad when at length I reached my hut, 
and was able to lie down on the rug that Volkoff 
had left behind him. The diplomatic major was in 
the hut when I arrived, and he immediately prescribed 
"«« peu de riz" as the only article of food I was 
to partake of. He sent his servant for two piastres* 
worth of rice, and I could not avoid smiling, in spite 
of my pain, to see the dear little major fussing about 
and concocting the dish he had prescribed, which turned 
out such an unpalatable mess that I had literally to 
force it down my throat, so as not to hurt his feelings 
by seeming unappreciative of his kindly efforts. 
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Next day I felt better, and went with Massyedoff, 
who had quite recovered his health and good looks, 
to the hospital, to be shaved and have our hair cut. 
The first part of the business was by no means pleasant. 
One of the hospital attendants, who had just been 
performing a surgical operation, acted as barber; 
and rubbing soap on to the palms of his hands 
from which the human blood had not yet been re- 
moved, freely lathered our cheeks and chins, and 
then removed — I can scarcely say with truth our 
superfluous whiskers and beards, for there was hardly 
a suspicion of down on our youthful faces — but 

« 

the soap which he had applied, with a surgical in- 
strument We both vowed, on leaving the hospital, 
that never again would we enter that building for the 
purpose of subjecting our chins to the hands of a man 
who mixed soap and blood together, 

MassyedofT's hut was next to mine, and he invited 
me to come to an entertainment that he and his fellow- 
lodgers were going to give in the evening, in honour 
of Mesdames Komeroff and Monteverdi. Accordingly, 
when the hour approached, I made myself as great a 
swell as I possibly could, considering the fact that 
my coat possessed but three buttons, and rejoiced in 
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SO many holes that it was a matter requiring much 
discrimination to make out into which to thrust my 
arm. 

So many invitations had been issued, and so many 
acceptances received, that the fete had to take place 
outside the hut instead of within, as had been origin- 
ally intended. Madame Komeroff, the wife of General 
Komeroff, whose commission as such had been con- 
firmed that day, was dark, petite^ and not bad-looking, 
and, for the information of lady readers, wore her hair 
in two plaits, it la Marguerite, down her back. As a 
foil to the brunette, Madame Monteverdi, the wife of 
the colonel of that name, who was sub-chief of the 
staff, was a large, handsome blonde, with (I crave 
pardon if I offend) a slight sprinkling of gold-dust on 
her already golden hair, and a leetle^ just a leetle touch 
of rouge on her cheeks. Deeply as I studied the 
dresses of these two ladies, to enable me to detail 
them to my sisters, I regret to say that it was all in 
vain, for I am not sufficiently learned in the mysteries 
of fichus, paniers, trimmings, and flounces, to venture 
upon a description of their toilettes ; suffice it to say, 
therefore, that they were both very nicely and becom- 
ingly attired. They sat on chairs by a fire, and all 
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around them were placed divers coloured Chinese 
lanterns; tea, as a matter of course, was handed 
round, accompanied with cakes and fruit of various 
kinds. One gallant captain, who rather fancied him- 
self, leant over their chairs, and sang, evidently much 
to his own satisfaction, but scarcely to that of his 
listeners, in a low, cracked voice, some verses of a 
love-song, twirling his long fair moustache the while^ 
to give a greater effect to his chanson. He seemed 
not a little vexed when he was interrupted by calls 
for silence, to hear the Russian choir perform, in 
rather better style than himself; they sang magnifi- 
cently, and I shall never forget the effect produced 
when they sang their national hymn. Speeches fol- 
lowed the songs; Tchemaieff lauded Komeroff, and 
Komeroff sang the praises of Tchernaieff. Both were 
seized and chaired, and indeed there is no knowing 
how long the chairing process might have continued 
had it not been for an untimely accident which befell 
the useful article of furniture ; for after the generals 
had been honoured, it was determined to pay the 
same mark of respect to Kludoff, a wealthy Russian 
merchant. Great in fame, but greater in stature, was 
Kludoff: I have no doubt that if he were put in 
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the scales twenty-eight stone would be required before 
he would kick the beam. High was he raised above 
his fellow-men, and proportionately great was his 
downfall when the chair gave way, and he was pre- 
cipitated partly into the fire and partly amongst the 
cups and saucers and Chinese lanterns. To so im- 
portant a personage this accident was the cause of 
much discomfiture; and when he had picked himself 
up he retired hurriedly from the festive scene, and 
was not seen again that evening. It is unnecessary 
to say that the ladies were not forgotten. A speech 
was made in their honour, and met with universal 
acclamation ; " yhiviUy jhivial' was the cry from a 
hundred throats. Both ladies responded to this out- 
burst of good feeling ; Madame KomerofT returning 
thanks first, and making a little speech, which was 
only equalled in its excellence by that of Madame 
Monteverdi. If women ever assert their rights in 
Russia, surely these two ladies will obtain seats in 
parliament, and in due time will no doubt gain the 
highest oratorical honours. The gayest of evenings must 
come to an end, so at a late hour, with " Ghivo " 
(" Long live ") everybody, from everybody, we sepa- 
rated, and betook ourselves to our respective couches. 



CHAPTER XVI, 



The day after the festivities described in the last 
chapter was Sunday, and was occupied in the dis- 
tribution of a number of gold crosses and silver 
medals for distinguished conduct, to those who had 
earned them. The distribution of these decorations 
took place after a religious ceremony, performed in 
the little iron church that had been sent by the 
ladies of Moscow as a present to General Tchernaieff. 
The interior of the church presented a very pleasing 
effect; pictures of our Saviour and different saints, 
beautifully painted on ivory, were hung round the 
walls. On a magnificat altar, which was partly 
hidden by an elaborately-embroidered cloth, stood 
candlesticks of solid silver about three feet in height ; 
tapestries of curious workmanship were suspended 
from poles ; heavy missals bound in morocco and 
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gold, containing beautifully-illuminated leaves, lay by 
filagree silver caskets of exquisite designs. The popes 
in their most gorgeous raiment, and the Russian and 
Servian officers in various uniforms, on the breasts 
of which were glittering medals and orders suspended 
by ribbons of every colour of the rainbow; the tout 
tnsemble forming a subject for a picture that Chevalier 
would have delighted to paint Prayers were intoned 
and anthems chanted by the Russian choir, who were 
clad in splendid dresses of scarlet and gold, blue and 
silver. The service being concluded, the ceremony of 
decorating commenced; Greneral TchemaiefT attached 
with his own hand the cross or medal to the breasts 
of those who had earned by their deeds of valour 
such rewards, and then kissed each lucky recipient 
on the cheek. When this was over every r^ment 
available marched past the general in column of 
companies ; this was a very imposing sight, but the 
line kept in the marching of the different companies 
was, without a single exception, very bad ; even our 
volunteers could have done much better, but I wished 
that the general and the other spectators could have 
seen our magnificent Brigade of Guards, or even my 
own regiment, go through the same evolutions^ it 
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ivould have surprised and pleased them not a little. 
As far as covering distance goes, there are no better 
marchers in the world than Servian soldiers, but they 
display a thorough disregard to keeping the step and 
line. Poor, however, as I thought the performance, 
it pleased the Servian spectators immensely, and they 
called out ^^ Dohro^ dobrOy' as each company passed 
them. As soon as the review was finished, Count 
Bracciali and I mounted our horses without waiting 
for dinner, for the purpose of going round the camp 
to pick up as many Italians as we could, with whom, 
at the general's request, to form a battalion, of which 
the count was to have the command. Count Bracciali 
was a young Italian of about twenty-six years of 
age, who had been military attachi at our Court of 
St James's, and held a commission as captain in the 
Italian Horse Artillery. A more cultivated, scientific, 
or better read man it would be impossible to find. 
He could speak with fluency English, French, 
Spanish, German, Greek, and Roumanian, had nearly 
mastered Russian, and had managed to pick up a 
smattering of Servian. Like most of his countrymen, 
he was poetical, but had a strange idea that in argu- 
ment facts went for nothing, and theories were every- 
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thing. He had served in the Franco-Prussian war, 
and had come out to Servia to regain his healthy 
which had been affected by over-study in St. Peters- 
burg. He and I had many arguments as to which 
was the greater of our respective countries. I ad- 
mitted that Italy had produced greater diplomatists 
than England, but I would not give way, when he 
contended that she had also brought forth greater 
and more celebrated soldiers ; and I told him that I 
was perfectly unaware of the fact that Italy had any 
army at all worth speaking of. I mentioned Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Hill, Moore, Picton, and others 
dead and alive, as proof of England's superiority in 
generals, and challenged him to name men of his 
own country who could hold a candle to those I had 
brought forward ; he responded to my challenge with 
the name of Napoleon, and asked me if I had ever 
heard of such a man! Napoleon has always been 
my deau id/al of a soldier, but I scarcely think that 
the Italians can claim him, as he was educated in 
France, and had made his reputation in the army of 
that country. 

We only succeeded, after a long ride, in obtaining 
-about half-a-dozen recruits for our new battalion, and 
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wound up the afternoon with a steeple-chase. There 
was a report the next morning that a Circassian had 
been captured while committing some act of barbarity 
on one of our wounded, and that he would be hanged 
in front of the position in the course of the evening. 
But this report was afterwards contradicted, and I 
found out that it had originated in the fact that 
Colonel Andraieff and thirty of his squadron, who 
were operating between the Turkish army and Nisch, 
had taken forty prisoners and burnt two villages. 

Dochtouroff returned on the loth, much to my joy, 
and brought with him for me a box of five hundred 
cigarettes and a letter from home. He assumed this 
day the title of " General," which had been conferred 
upon him by the Czar of Russia on his retiring from 
the imperial army. He had dropped the title on his 
first coming to Servia, and had assumed the lower 
grade of colonel, as, although he was senior to Tcher- 
naieff, he did not wish to supersede him ; and his was 
not the only instance of self-sacrifice in this respect, 
for we had another Russian general who was serving 
as major, a very old man, who had seen in days long 
past a great deal of service, but who, owing to his 
age and infirmities, was of little use in the Servian 
army. 

N 
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In the afternoon a fire originated in one of the 
huts that stood in the market-place, spread rapidly, 
and in a short time consumed the whole line of tentes 
(Tabri that formed the shops, of which I have spoken 
in a former chapter. In one of these were some 
barrels containing cartridges, which popped off and 
flew in all directions, compelling the crowd that had 
collected to keep at a more respectful distance. I 
picked up one that fell at my feet, intending to 
keep it as a memento, but it was so hot that I 
dropped it precious quick, carrying away, instead of 
the desired memento, the more unpleasant one of a 
burnt finger. One man showed me his hand, which 
had been severely wounded by a stray bullet, and 
another man was borne to the hospital shrieking from 
pain, having been terribly burned in his endeavours 
to quench the fire. Villiers, the accomplished artist of 
The Graphic^ was present at the scene of conflagration ; 
but as he had not his sketching materials with him at 
the time, he was unable to portray the catastrophe. 
Volkoff departed in the evening with despatches for 
Belgrade. 

I was delighted to see Forbes, of The Daily News^ 
appear at the entrance to my hut on the following 
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afternoon, and welcomed him with loud exclamations 
of joy. General Dochtouroff was as pleased to see 
him as I was, and readily acceded to my proposal 
that he should put up in our cabin. I thought the 
general would have expired in a fit of excessive laughter 
brought on by the amusing account that Forbes gave us 
of the bearer of a certain important mission whom 
lie had met in Belgrade. I cannot give the story as 
Forbes told it, but it was to the following effect : The 
personage (who shall be nameless) to whom was en- 
trusted a supposed important mission which was to 
be kept secret, had, on his arrival in Belgrade, dis- 
closed it to several individuals, enjoining them not 
to let out what he had told them to anyone else, 
and had afterwards, when several of those to whom 
he had revealed his weighty secret, under a strict 
oath of silence, were seated at the dinner-table, risen, 
and addressed them thus : " Gentlemen, I feel it is 
of no use keeping this any longer a secret," and 
proceeded to tell them collectively what he had 
already told them individually. His announcement 
was received with ironical cheers and roars of 
laughter. The manner in which Forbes narrated this 

tale was inimitable, and it served as a never-ending 

N 2 
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joke with General Dochtouroff, he making use of it 
in connection with every trivial circumstance. For 
instance : " Grentlemen," said he, one morning, " it is 
no good keeping this any longer a secret, there are, 
and have been for some time, in the roof of this 
hut, terrible nuisances in the shape of mice, and it 
is impossible for me to bear up any longer against 
the nightly attacks they make on me ; I, therefore, will 
take my departure, and for the future make the ground 
outside my resting-place, preferring the chances of 
dying from cold to those of my being eaten up by 
those wretched tormentors." Forbes and Dochtouroff 
were old cronies, and it was owing in a great measure 
to the friendship that existed between them that Forbes 
was enabled to place before the readers of TJie Daily 
News such thoroughly reliable information as to the 
progress of the war. Let it not be supposed, however,, 
that Forbes' work was easy; there were no hardships 
he would not undergo, and no danger he would not 
expose himself to, in his search for materials where- 
with to compose his graphic and interesting letters; 
letters that were not merely done in black and white, 
but were full of colour. They form a collection of 
pictures, painted, not in oils and water-colours, but 
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in words, and I would that my pen were guided by 
the hand that depicted in such glowing terms the 
scenes and incidents that I make such feeble attempts 
to portray. Those who know Mr. Forbes know one 
of the most accomplished men of the day; and to 
those who are not already acquainted with him, I 
can only say that I hope it may not be long before 
they have the pleasure of an introduction. Mr. 
Forbes will, I trust, forgive my presumption, in 
adding my word of praise to one from whom I have 
received many kindnesses and many valued words of 
friendly advice. 

Towards evening the sound of cannon, booming 
•down the valley from the batteries at, and opposite 
to, Boboviste, told us that a fight, of more or less 
importance, had commenced. General Dochtouroff 
was as anxious as myself that I should have an 
opportunity of being under fire, and accordingly told 
me to get my horse ready and he would take me to 
receive my baptime de feu\ and Count Bracciali being 
also desirous of taking a part in the drama, the 
three of us mounted our horses and set off at a 
gallop to the scene of action. General Dochtouroff 
•could not understand the meaning of the cannonade 
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commencing at so late and unusual an hour ; we 
turned off" to the right by the second bridge on the 
Alexinatz Road, and rode through the wood in the 
valley in the direction of the firing; on emerging 
from the wood we were uncertain as to the way we 
should take, and were unable to obtain any informa- 
tion on the point from the little Servian child whom, 
we questioned. I thought, however, that I could 
discern a pathway that must lead us somewhere,, 
and accordingly put spurs to my horse and galloped 
off to ascertain in what direction it would take 
us; I jumped a small ditch and bank, and on turn- 
ing round a hillock discovered not only our road, but 

m 

also the cause of the firing. In front was a little 
village, partly hidden among fruit trees, and coming 
down the road towards me were women, children, 
flocks of sheep, men, and cattle, all flying from their 
houses, which were set on flames by the shells from 
the Turkish guns at Korman. 

General Dochtouroff and Bracciali, attracted by 

|r 

my shouts, were soon by my side, and we watched 
the work of destruction going on about a hundred 
yards in front of us. Whiz-z-z ! plump ! bang ! went 
the shells as they tore through the air at the rate of 
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a thousand miles an hour, and burst in the devoted 
village. This was my first experience of sHell-fire in 
any degree of propinquity, and I watched, with strain- 
ing eyes, trying to trace the course of the projectiles as 
they came whistling. through the air from the terrible 
Krupp guns. It was a wicked, cowardly, needless de- 
struction of property that the Turks were engaged in. 
The village was worthless to us as a military position, 
as no troops, if they were placed there, could possibly 
remain in it for ten minutes under such a terrible shell- 
fire as the Turks were able to bring to bear upon it. 
As we could do no good, the general determined to 
ride to our battery at Bobqviste, which was trying to 
divert the Turkish fire by firing round after round at 
their guns. We had just started at a trot when I 
heard the shrill whistle denoting a coming shell, not 
far above the spot I was on. I pulled up and turned 
my horse's head to see the effect when it burst. The 
noise it made just before it landed was the most peculiar 
I have ever heard. I very rashly spurred my horse and 
rode at it, intending to get as near as possible, and to 
pick up a piece of my first shell. It exploded with a 
tremendous bang about twenty yards from me, and scat- 
tered the pieces to every point of the compass. I gave 
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a tremendous who-whoop, in regular hunting style, 
and was just going to jump off my horse to pick up 
a fragment of the shell that had dropped almost on 
my horse's hoof, when General Dochtouroff, who had 
been unaware of my pulling up, turned round in his 
saddle and caught me in the act. He peremptorily 
ordered me to keep my seat and rejoin him. I begged 
and prayed that he would allow me just to get my 
trophy, but no, he was inexorable, and I had, therefore, 
reluctantly to obey, and leave behind me my much- 
longed-for memento. He gave me a little lecture, which 
I fully deserved, on my stupidity and rashness, which 
he characterised as anything but a soldierlike quality, 
and made me promise that never again would I act 
in so foolish a manner; adding that I should have 
plenty of opportunities for gathering more souvenirs 
in the way of bits of iron and lead than I could possibly 
carry home with me. He said, also, that it was 
quite evident that the Turks had espied us, and that 
that shell would have been but the precursor of many 
others had we stayed on that spot. We dismounted 
a short distance from the battery, and walked up. The 
officer commanding the guns told us that the Turks 
had commenced the firing, and that as soon as he had 
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discovered their object he had done his best to divert 
their fire by the means we had witnessed ; but that the 
cowardly Turks had only replied to his challenge with 
four shells which had done no injury. There were no 
batteries in the Servian army which were better served 
during the campaign than those at Boboviste. The 
ground and trees all around testified to the terrible storm 
of shells that had fallen there from time to time. A 
few more shots from the Turks, and darkness put an 
€nd to the fire. We had some difficulty in making 
out our road through the mist and darkness to Deligrad, 
but we reached the head-quarters just in time for supper, 
which had been postponed to nine o'clock, as General 
Tchemaieff" and his staff" had gone out to inspect some 
troops that had just arrived. A gloom was thrown 
over the meal owing to the death of a poor young 
fellow aged sixteen, who was, I believe, from " la belle 
France^ He had gone out with five others to the 
battery on the position opposite Deligrad, which was 
•engaged in a duel with a Turkish battery. Shell after 
shell burst round them, doing no harm ; but the very- 
last one fired burst in the body of the poor young 
Frenchman and blew him into a thousand pieces. So 
shattered was he, indeed, and so scattered were his 
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remains, that his companions were unable to find a 
single fragment of the late living being. 

At dinner on the day succeeding the affair at 
Boboviste, General Tchemaieff announced that General 
Komeroff was about to leave head-quarters for 
Russia, and in proposing his health spoke of the 
great services he had rendered, not only to him 
(Tchernaieff), but also to the whole army and the 
Servian Government; and declared that it was but 
justice to say that he had materially helped to vanquish 
the Turks, who were the enemies both of Christianity 
and civilisation. He drank to his speedy and safe 
return. General Komeroff rose, deeply affected, amidst 
loud cheers, to return thanks for the honour that 
had been paid him, and referred to the hard fighting 
and many hardships that the Servians had gone through 
since he had joined the army, and spoke of the love 
which he, in common with his countrymen, bore towards 
Servia, and the pleasure it gave him to assist, in 
however small and humble a way, in promoting the 
noble cause of liberty. Before he sat down he gave 
as a toast, "God-speed to Servian independence;" 
and this was acknowledged on behalf of the Servians 
by Georgeovich, Surgeon-General to the Servian forces^ 
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who alluded to the great regard they had for, and 
the trust they reposed in, General Komeroff. Much 
singing and great cheering followed these speeches, 
and we crowded round Komeroff as soon as dinner 
was over, shook hands with him, and wished him 
God-speed. General Dochtouroff took the post of chief 
of the staff, vacated by Komeroff; and, as he said to 
me playfully, I was becoming a vastly important per- 
sonage in my capacity as his aide-de-camp. General 
Tchemaieff and nearly all the officers of the head- 
quarters staff accompanied Komeroff to Razanj, at- 
tended by an escort of a hundred Cossack lancers, 
and then bade hirn adieu once more. I did not go 
with them, but rode off, intending to find the piece 
of shell which I had not been allowed to bring away 
with me the night before ; but darkness came upon me 
and obliged me to relinquish my search. 

Nothing of note occurred until the next nighty 
when firing commenced from the Turkish batteries 
and outposts, but was unanswered by us. At the 
same time another conflagration took place in our 
camp, and destroyed the quarters just outside the 
main entrance to head-quarters and close by the 
road ; not a single one of the adjoining huts was 
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saved. Forbes distinguished himself greatly by the 
courage and presence of mind he displayed on this 
occasion ; he actually climbed on to the roof of a 
hut which was in flames, and commenced to tear 
away the rafters and throw them down in order to pre- 
vent the fire spreading. Captain Shaw could scarcely 
«ver have been in a hotter place, with all his expe- 
rience, than that in which Forbes was working. All 
his efforts were unavailing, however, for there was a 
strong easterly wind blowing, which fanned the flames 
and prevented any possibility of saving the huts. 
Forbes had half the leg of a new pair of trousers 
which he had on burnt, and his hair and skin rather 
singed ; and I didn't add to the respectability of my 
appearance that evening either, for I was wet through 
from top to toe, having been engaged in carrying 
water, and had my face and hands begrimed with 
dust and smoke. I owe thanks to Villiers, of The 
Graphic, for his kindness in recovering me from a 
rather perilous position, for I had been so overcome 
by the heat and work that I had fallen fainting right 
in the path of the advancing flames, and he had 
rushed in, regardless of danger, and carried me out 
When I woke the next morning I was met with 
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the unwelcome intelligence that it was very lilcely 
to be the commencement of the last day of the 
campaign, as it was expected that an armistice 
for six months, and consequently peace, would be 
agreed upon before the evening. I walked about in 
a very doleful humour, accompanied by Villiers, who 
wanted me to point out the best place in which to 
make a sketch of our batteries in the valley. I 
showed him a good place, and was just about to 
point out the "Arcadia," as Forbes has described it, 
which lay in the shape of a little village beneath our 
guns, and which proved the possibility of peace exist* 
ing in the midst of war, by the fact that the villagers, 
their flocks and cattle, still remained there, and were 
never disturbed by a single soldier of the vast army 
encamped around them. As I have observed, I was 
just on the point of showing this happy spot to 
Villiers, when I heard a gun fired from the battery 
at Korman, and turned round just in time to see 
the little white ball of smoke break and circle 
upwards in wreaths. With a hasty Au revoir, I 
scampered off, quickly saddled my horse, and was 
off like a shot down the valley to my old friend the 
battery at Boboviste, determined that if this was the 
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last day of the war, I would be in at the death. I 
caught up the officer who commanded the artillery from 
Deligrad to this point, and as he was walking I dis- 
mounted, giving my horse to a soldier, and accom- 
panied him on foot. We walked under the fire of 
the shells to a little cottage, where a council of war 
was held between my new friend and two of his 
subordinate officers ; the shells were dropping thick 
and fast a little to the left of this humble tenement, 
and I fully expected every moment to see one 
plumping in our midst. It was decided that we 
should stop our guns, which were pegging away as 
hard as they could in answer to the Turks, and 
accordingly to put this into effisct we walked down 
the road to the batteries. The fields to our right 
and left looked just as if they had been badly 
ploughed, and it would have been impossible to have 
walked across one of them at night without breaking 
one's neck. On finding that we didn't return their 
fire the Turks slued round their guns, and in a very 
short time had set on fire a village, which lay by the 
riverside, just opposite to the monastery of St. Nestor 
referred to in former chapters. The reason of our 
ceasing fire was that the commanding officer of artil- 
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iery had received instructions that as an armistice 
was expected it would be a needless sacrifice of life to 
continue the firing. This little duel had simply taken 
place pour passer le temps. On our way back to the 
<:ottage where I had left my horse, we passed a large 
hole, in which were seated, trembling with fear, four 
miserable Servians, who, on being asked their reasons 
for coming there, replied that a shell had just popped 
over their heads and buried itself in the road ten 
yards behind them, and sure enough there it was, 
and a jolly big hole it had made in the road. So 
great was their fear that I do not believe those Ser- 
vians would leave their shelter till night came and 
drew a black curtain between them and the enemy. 
I rode back at a good pace, steeplechasing all the 
way, but regretted afterwards that I had put my steed 
to so much unnecessary speed, for his legs swelled to 
the size of those of artillery horses, as I have seen 
them after a fortnight's autumn manoeuvres. I brought 
back with me, in my pocket, two pieces of shell, which 
I stuck to through the rest of the campaign in spite of 
everything, and have them on my mantelpiece at the 
present moment, where they will remain and serve to 
keep my memory green of my first campaign. 
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I found, when I came back to camp, Kennet, chief 
of an ambulance — ^who brought me a letter from home — 
Corbold, Spooner, a gentleman named Bartlett — ^who> 
since his return to England, has delivered some very 
interesting lectures on the war, in aid of the Bul- 
garian refugees — and a young surgeon, Sandwith by 
name. I shouted "Margarita, Margarita," till my 
voice failed me, but Margarita was not! Forbes, 
hearing me make these pathetic appeals, came out of 
the hut, desirous of knowing who was my lady friend^ 
that I was calling upon in such stentorian and heart- 
broken tones. 

Margarita, however, was not one of the gentler 
sex, but a hideous Servian soldier, who was supposed 
to act as my servant. Servants in that camp were 
a greater nuisance than they are even in England. I 
had taken no less than eleven domestics into my 
service in as many days. To the first one I had given 
certain guarantees of my goodwill in the shape of 
divers moneys; but, ah me! that I should have been 
such a fool, for half an hour after I had enlisted the 
wretch as my attendant, he bolted, and I never saw 
either him or my money again. I engaged servant 
after servant, but they were one and all traitors, and 
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deceived me. One in particular, to whom I had 
given a sovereign, having no smaller change, with 
which to purchase a piece of soap and a shilling's worth 
of tobacco, left the camp and my service, without 
so much as giving me notice, or giving me the soap, 
tobacco, or change. Margarita had been recommended 
to me as one whom I should find obliging, and of a 
character as sweet as the feminine name in which he 
rejoiced. Sweet as the name was, it was wasted on 
the desert air, for Margarita, as I have before said, 
responded not to my call, and I was obliged, therefore, 
tired though I was, to unsaddle, feed, and water my 
horse myself 

I find, on reference to my note-book, that the fire 
I have alluded to as having taken place the previous 
night, in reality occurred this evening. Next day, 
nothing particular happened, save that — joy, joy! — I 
heard that the quiet of the day was merely the lull 
before the storm, and that the next few days would 
witness a series of battles, which would terminate the 
war in favour of either the Cross or the Crescent 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Seventy or more miles to the north-east of Deligrad 
was situated, on the river Timok, the town of Zait- 
char, or, as it is spelt in the Austrian ordnance maps, 
Zajecar. It was in the Servian attack on this place on 
July 1 8th that the gallant Colonel Nicholas Kir^ef met 
with a glorious death. It is well worth giving a short 
notice here of this brave but unfortunate hero. Nicholas 
Kir^ef was a man of noble birth, and in his youth had 
served as page of honour to the Empress of Russia. 
When the Servian war broke out, he was appointed, 
by one of the Slavonic societies, chief of an ambulance ; 
but his heart yearned for more active service than that 
to be obtained with the doctors, and he accepted the 
command of a brigade, composed of five battalions of 
infantry and a small force of cavalry and artillery. 
These men he led into battle against the Turks on 
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the day that was to prove so fatal to him and so un- 
successful to the Servian arms. But a short distance 
had been traversed by the brigade when Kireef received 
a slight wound from a ball in the left arm. He paid 
no attention to this, and directly afterwards received 
a second wound in the neck ; this also he disregarded, 
and continued to advance and encourage his men to 
do likewise, when a third bullet shattered his right 
hand, and compelled him to drop his sabre ; but " For- 
ward," was still his cry, until, at length, a fourth ball 
penetrated his lungs, and he fell from the saddle. 
With a terrible effort he cried in dying gasps, "£"« 
avant^ en avant ! " Two soldiers raised him from the 
ground, and, according to his wish, carried him at 
the head of the column. But no chance of escaping 
from the terrible carnage with life was to be given 
him, for a fifth bullet struck the glorious hero in the 
chest, and, passing through it, put an end to the beatings 
of the noblest heart that ever throbbed. Their leader's 
death threw the soldiers into hopeless confusion ; they 
paused a moment, then turned and fled ; but, to the 
credit of the two militiamen who were carrying the 
lifeless clay of their commander, they did not relinquish 

their burden, but attempted to bear it away. This 

o 2 
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however, the Turks were determined to prevent, and 
they poured a storm of bullets on those two poor men 
who were so bravely endeavouring to perform an act 
of mercy. Both fell, pierced by bullets, and I regret 
exceedingly that I know not the names of those brave 
Servians. When shall the gloiy of Kir6ef and his 
two faithful followers fade ? They deserve to be placed 
high on the roll of honour, in company with heroes 
of such deathless fame as Nelson, who died for 
** England, home, and duty ; " Moore, who lies on the 
field of Corunna, " like a warrior taking his rest, with 
his martial cloak around him ; " Arnold of Winkelried, 
the Swiss patriot, whose death at the battle of Sem- 
pach, 1386, "made way for liberty;" Lannes, Ney, 
"the bravest of the brave," and others, whose names 
are well known to all readers of martial history. The 
Turks seized Kirdefs body, and sent it to Widdin, 
where they mutilated and exhibited it ; and to the 
application of the fallen hero's friends for leave to 
convey the remains to Russia, Osman Pasha, to his 
eternal disgrace, gave a flat refusal When the news 
of Colonel Kir^efs heroic death was circulated in 
Russia, the greatest excitement ensued, and, to their 
everlasting honour, both officers and men in great 
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numbers flocked to the standard which Tchemaieff had 
raised. 

Letters of condolence from Tchemaieff and from 
Prince Milan were written to the Russian papers 
and to the relatives of the deceased, and funeral 
services in his honour were celebrated in various 
parts of Russia. His portrait, together with some 
verses commemorating his death, were printed and 
largely circulated. I have this picture now before 
me, and I see in it as handsome and noble a face 
as God ever formed. Peace to his manes. 

And now to take up the thread of my story. 
Colonel Medvidovski was watching Zaitchar with a 
brigade of Servians, and Tchemaieff feared lest he, 
being but a young man, should make a rash hostile 
movement in that direction. It had been supposed 
hitherto that the Turks held Zaitchar with but a bat- 
talion or two, but General Dochtouroff*s opinion was 
that the Turks stationed in that spot not fewer than 
twelve battalions; and it was owing to this opinion 
expressed by Dochtouroff that Tchemaieff grew so 
anxious concerning the movements of Medvidovski, 
and asked Dochtouroff if he would go to Zaitchar 
and give his valuable advice and assistance to the 
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young and inexperienced officer commanding the 
forces investing that place. Accordingly, about 
3 P.M. on the i6th, General Dochtouroff entered my 
hut and aroused Ghika and myself from the siesta 
we were indulging in, and asked us if we would like 
to accompany him on his mission. Of course we 
were only too delighted, and in less than three 
minutes we had our swords buckled on, our revolvers 
slung, and were ready for instant departure. I must 
here observe, that it was owing to E*orbes' kindness 
that I rejoiced in a pair of boots possessing soles. 
He had seen me limping about in the remains of 
what had once been a very good pair of hunting- 
boots, and taking pity upon my deplorable condition 
had lent me a pair of good strong napoleons, coming 
up to the knee ; little anticipating, as he writes in 
one of his letters, that I was suddenly to depart 
with them on an expedition of uncertain length ; 
and it was with a deep sigh that he watched me 
obey my chiefs summons arrayed in the trusty safe- 
guards he had provided for himself, against that 
greatest nuisance of campaigning in rainy weather, 
wet feet and legs, and witnessed with unmitigated 
horror the departure of general, aide, and boots! 
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I jumped into the waggon, in which the general 
and Ghika were already settled, and made myself as 
comfortable as I could under the circumstances. I 
use the word " comfortable " in a minimum degree, for 
the waggon was springless, and was only intended to 
take two inside. Villiers and Forbes had received 
permission to go with us, but had not succeeded in 
finding a conveyance in time to accompany our party. 
I should have liked very much to have had, some- 
thing to eat before starting, but it was impossible, 
and I left Deligrad without breaking my fast, and 
with every possible chance of remaining in this con- 
dition until our return. 

Zaitchar, as I have previously stated, lies in a 
north-easterly direction, seventy miles or more from 
Deligrad, and is situated at the junction of the road 
from Paracin, and the road commencing at Gramada, 
a place on almost the extreme south boundary of 
Servia. There was also another way of reaching 
Zaitchar, namely, by the road through Banja, and 
from there across the mountains. This was the way 
we chose; we drove down the Alexinatz road for 
about two miles, and then turned to the left up the 
Pass of Bovan. The rays of the setting sun enhanced 
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and enabled us to see the beauties of that picturesque 
pass ; the coldest admirers of nature would have been 
struck by the glorious lights cast by the departing 
Sim over the bold bluffs of rock, glistening rivulet, and 
trees clad in their autiunnal coverings of russet, red, 
and yellow, relieved here and there by patches of 
green of various shades. 

In proportion to the beauties of the scenery was 
the badness of the road, and I was so shaken by the 
jolting of the waggon, that I thought several times of 
jumping out and running by its side. The general 
beguiled the way with stories of his youth and cam- 
paign in the Caucasus, and Ghika and I sang songs, 
which were interrupted every now and again by a 
terrible jump and heave of the waggon, which caused 
us to bite our tongues. Smoking was impossible, as 
we could not hold the cigarettes between our lips. 
We passed a soldier trudging along on foot, and the 
general, seeing that the poor fellow was terribly tired, 
pulled up, and told him to jump into the waggon, 
much to the disgust of our driver, who vowed and 
protested that his horses couldn't drag the increased 
load. 

It was dark when we pulled up outside the house 
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of the commandant at Banja, distant from Bovan 
about twelve miles. Here we were fortunate enough 
to obtain something to eat, and we then recommenced 
our journey with renewed vigour. Every now and 
then we passed the watch-fire of some picket. 
Another long drive over the mountains, by a path 
which would barely admit the wheels of our waggon, 
and which ran on the brink of a precipice, brought us 
at length to Lukova. The horrors of that drive I 
4shall never forget. General Dochtouroff and Ghika 
walked the greater part of the way, but my feet were 
so bad that I fell three times in less than twenty 
yards, and had therefore to resume my seat in the 
waggon. It is no exaggeration when I say that we 
went down some hills that were so steep that my 
feet were where my head should have been, and I 
•expected momentarily to be hurled into the abyss 
below in company with the creaking, jolting conveyance, 
and jaded, ill-fed horses. When we reached Lukova, 
at 3.30 A.M., we left the waggon, and mounted on little 
ponies, on which we intended to finish the journey; 
and, accompanied by a guide, we set off at a trot 
across the hills. We passed through hamlets that were 
5till smouldering, having been burnt by the Bashi- 
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Bazouks, and Ghika came to my side and whispered 
" Bashi-Bazouk — ^revolver," and made signs that I should 
be prepared for instant action, and we had to ride 
on the ^1 vive for the greater part of that night, as 
there was no knowing when we might be attacked by 
any wandering Bashi-Bazouks or Circassians. Fortune 
favoured us, however, and there was no need to use 
our revolvers, which we held in our hands ready for im- 
mediate service ; but we were very glad when the sun 
rose, and enabled us to see our way more clearly. 
We crossed the Timok by (for Servia) a fine wooden 
bridge, and soon after came in sight of the white 
houses of Zaitchar, glistening in the rays of the 
rising orb. Farther on, on the top of the hill opposite 
the Turkish outpost, we came upon the signs of a 
recent fight, in the shape of downtrodden bushes, and 
cartridge-papers which were still lying scattered on 
the ground. Within easy range were the Turkish 
sentries, but they did not disturb the peacefulness of 
the morning by taking pot-shots at us. Again, a little 
farther, and we discovered, at the foot of the hill, the 
village in which we expected to find Medvidovski and 
his brigade. We kicked our ponies into a trot, and 
crossed a little stream, by means of a wooden bridge 
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and pulled up in one of the loveliest spots imaginable, 
when, to our dismay, we found, on enquiry of an officer, 
that Medvidovski had gone to Sarbanovac, leaving 
only one or two officers and about one hundred and 
fifty men behind. 

On the top of the mountain which towered above 
our heads we could detect a little black spot, which 
we were told were our outposts, stationed there to 
watch the movements of the Turks, and I pitied from 
my heart the officers and men who formed the relief 
of that picket. We got fresh horses and started off 
for Sarbanovac, a ten miles' ride; but we were well 
repaid for our toil by the magnificence of the 
scenery. All the houses on the road were deserted, 
and the crops had been left untouched and were now 
rotting away. In a sweet little valley below us lay 
our goal, and turning from the road we entered the 
courtyard of the village school-house, in which Medvi- 
dovski had fixed his head-quarters. The colonel gave 
us a hearty welcome, and ordered tea to be prepared 
for us and a little brown bread to be produced. Con- 
sidering that it was now eight o'clock on the morning 
of the 17th, and that, with the exception of a very 
light meal at Banja, I had not had anything to eat 
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since twelve o^clock on the morning of the 15th, it will 
readily be imagined that I ate with avidity my share 
of the bread. I found on the staff two or three officers 
whom I knew very well, and they all bestirred them- 
selves in my behalf ; one to get a hair-brush, another 
a piece of soap, and a third some water, wherewith I 
might make a scanty toilette, and as soon as I had 
washed and dried myself in the sun, I gladly threw 
myself on the half-seat; half-bed, and slept for an hour 
and a half. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



As soon as I woke I went outside, where there was 
a little excitement going on owing to the arrival of 
several Servians, who told us rather a lame stoiy about 
their having been captured by the Turks and afterwards 
released. Now we didn't believe that the Turks were 
in the habit of releasing their prisoners, so we took the 
opportunity of searching the packs and parcels of these 
men, and found in them, amongst other things, some 
Turkish money. They were most miserable-looking 
wretches, and we came to the conclusion, from their 
appearance there, and the attendant circumstances, that 
they were spies ; we therefore despatched them in charge 
of an escort, to Deligrad, in order to give them a better 
chance of explaining away the very strong grounds 
that we had of suspecting them ; but what became of 
them after they left Sarbanovac I never heard. 
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A young lady whom I had seen at Deli- 
grad was here, and as she could speak a little 
English, I entered into communication with her. 
She told me that she was the wife of an officer 
who was engaged on the position, and who held 
a commission in the Russian Marines, and that she 
had come here for the double purpose of seeking 
her husband and acting as nurse. It was really 
wonderful how she could have withstood the hard- 
ships to which many strong men had already suc- 
cumbed ; but there she was, as bright and lively as 
ever, and just as neat (although more plainly dressed) 
as though she were in St. Petersburg, instead of in a 
place where it was a very difficult thing to obtain 
water to wash with, even once a day. 

After dinner, at which meal madame, of course, had 
the place of honour, and received great attention, we 
all mounted ponies, and, accompanied by a troop of 
ragged but serviceable-looking cavalry, set off to make 
a reconnaissance in the direction of Kopita. I was 
forced to ride with my feet out of the stirrups, as they 
and their leathers were an odd pair, one leather being 
so long that the stirrup-iron nearly touched the ground, 
and was incapable of being made shorter, and the 
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canopy of gold and many colours, and that has struck 
me as being very fine, but it was nothing in com- 
parison to the magnificence of the sunset seen by 
me that evening from the top of a mountain covered 
with verdure in some places, and in others nothing 
but the bare gray rock, and surrounded by an undu- 
lating sea of mountains similar to the one I was 
standing on, resembling in shape, but on a much larger 
scale, the waves of the ocean created by a terrible 
gale. And the colour! — it would have made the 
fortune of any artist could he have transferred it to 
canvas — every colour imaginable, blended in per- 
fect harmony, tinged the surrounding country, as the 
sun took a final peep at us before sinking majestically 
behind the snow-tipped peak of the mighty Urtanj 
which reared its sugar-loaf shape high above its neigh- 
bouring consorts. 

General DochtourofT and three or four others who 
were better mounted than the rest of us, were some 
distance ahead, and as we rounded a rocky bluff I 
could see them riding across a plateau some way 
off, which was intersected by long black lines, 
which afterwards proved to be broad and deep cre- 
vasses. We saw one of the party galloping along 
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till he came to one of these lines, and there he dis- 
appeared all of a sudden, and some little time elapsed 
before he emerged and continued his way at a more 
sober pace. When we reached this plateau we could 
see, to our right, long dark rows which Colonel Med- 
vidovski informed me were the soldiers of Count 
Keller's brigade. In about twenty minutes more we 
were riding between the different regiments, who had 
just commenced to pile arms. We dismounted and 
joined General Dochtouroff, Count Keller, and a group 
of officers, and then learned that Keller had gained a 
decided victory the day before over a superior force 
of the enemy, had captured the guns, and driven the 
Turks from their positions, which he had afterwards 
occupied. A more spirited, or, for the Servians, a 
more successful affair, had not taken place during the 
whole war, and it reflected the greatest possible credit 
and honour on the skill and gallantry of that young 
but brilliant officer, who received the well-earned and 
hearty congratulations of General Dochtouroff with 
becoming modesty and grace. In addition to his 
good qualities as a soldier. Count Keller possessed 
those of a pleasing and affable manner, and of being 
a brilliant conversationalist, and the oftener we met 
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the more I was charmed with him. It was an extra- 
ordinary thing, that although his brigade was exposed 
to greater hardships than any other in the Servian 
army, yet it bore them better, and proved itself 
far superior in fighting and in discipline ; it was 
a mystery to me how men could live for any 
length of time exposed on that bleak mountain to 
the vicissitudes of the weather, without the shelter of 
either tents, huts, or tentes d*abri\ they lay at night 
where they stood, some in great-coats, and others 
merely in their ordinary clothing ; if the weather per- 
mitted them to light fires they were indeed fortunate. 
" Man shall not live by bread alone," we are told ; but 
if one takes that sentence in the literal meaning, these 
men lived on nothing else, and that even stale, as 
they seldom, if ever, tasted animal food. The bread 
they did get was by no means a delectable article, 
as it took four days to fetch, but this possessed an 
advantage, perhaps, for, being so stale and hard, it 
of course lasted all the longer. A quarter of a loaf 
was given to me as the .only hospitality they could 
offer, and as by this time I looked upon an almost 
bare bone as rather a luxury than otherwise, I thank- 
fully accepted the gift, which equalled a bath brick in 
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hardness, and scrunched and munched it with the 
greatest relish. As soon as Dochtouroff and Keller 
had arranged their plans for the next day, we made 
ready for our start on our journey back to Sarbanovac* 
I was too weak and ill to ride, and my pony was too 
tired to carry me, so I accompanied Colonel Medvi- 
dovski and the handsome Prussian officer who acted as 
his chief of the staff, in a waggon which was kindly 
placed at our disposal by Count Keller, and lay with 
my head pillowed in the lap of the tender-hearted 
Prussian, shivering with cold. Twice we had to de- 
scend from the waggon to walk whilst the waggon 
was being extricated from a bog, and on these occa- 
sions my kind companion carried me like a child in 
his big strong arms ; and a third time the waggoner 
pulled up, and whispered in a voice tremulous with 
fear, the dreaded words, "Bashi-Bazouk!" We got 
out and stood in the road with our revolvers in our 
hands, and our swords loosened in the scabbards, pre- 
pared to sell our lives dearly ; but it turned out a 
needless alarm, and we finished our journey without 
any further interruption. This was the second night I 
had been warned to expect a visit from an enemy 
who will always take care only to attack when the 

p 2 
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chances are twenty-five to one in his favour. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting one of these gentlemen, 
but from all accounts they must be the most cowardly 
and brutal animals on the face of the earth, and it 
would be a good thing, and, at the same time, capital 
sport, to hunt them down and kill them just as the 
ancient Britons used to do wolves. 

General Dochtouroff turned up soon after us, and 
we all set to and enjoyed a capital supper that was 
spread out on a table in the room in which were 
sleeping, in one comer the Russian Madame, in another 
Monsieur Kludoff, and on pallets ranged down the side 
three or four others. None of these slumberers awoke 
on our entrance, but entertained us at supper with a 
little snoring concert, the soprano being taken by the 
lady, the bass — and a remarkably deep and gruff bass it 
was — hy Kludoff, and the others joining in, every now 
and again with snores in divers keys, as chorus. Whea 
we had finished supper we flung ourselves down on 
the bare boards, and were soon taking our own share 
in the sonorous entertainment. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



At half-past six next morning, General Dochtouroff 
shook me by the shoulder, and informed me that 
firing had been heard, and that all hands were required 
on deck. The only dressing that we had occasion to 
go through lay in the simple act of passing the fingers 
through the hair, and then my toilette was as complete 
as it was possible to make it. 

The 1 8th of October will be with me for ever a 
red-letter day, for it witnessed the first action in which 
I took a part. Who can describe the conflicting 
feelings of one who is going into his first fight ? The 
visions of glory are counterbalanced by the thoughts 
of one's unprepared state to die, and the grief that 
death, should it come, will throw one's friends and 
relations into. The opening of the day was certainly 
not propitious to our hopes, for a nasty drizzling rain 
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was falling, and we had to start breakfastless. Much 
to my surprise and joy, I found the ambulance waggon 
in the yard, with the well-known but, by the Turks, 
little-respected red cross painted on its side. My 
shouts produced, as if by magic, from the inside, two 
heads and two pairs of legs, which, when further 
developed, turned out to be owned by Boyd and Brock. 
Young Sandwith had also taken refuge from the piti- 
less rain inside their carriage. Boyd produced cigars — 
a luxury unknown to me for some time past — and while 
things were being made ready for a start, we chatted 
and smoked. Presently Forbes joined us in his usual 
happy frame of mind, undisturbed by wet and cold^ 
and asked me if I could get anything with more than 
two legs, on which he could accompany us to the 
scene of action. I hit the happy medium between 
two and four legs, by obtaining for him a shaggy little 
pony with three, and at. seven o'clock we — ^that is, the 
general. Colonel Medvidovski, his staff, the surgeons,. 
Forbes, and myself — started. The rain had not affected 
our quadrupeds with the same depressed spirits as. 
ourselves, for they commenced with kicks, and various, 
other capers, that threatened to place hors de combat 
half of us before we had fairly started on our march^ 
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However, in spite of these festive ebullitions on the 
part of our steeds, we managed to make a pretty fair 
start; some few men, it is true, getting away before 
their officers, but this was easily rectified by a little 
extra application of the spur on the part of the latter, 
and all jogged on merrily but the field-hospital, which 
laboured some distance in the rear of the column. I 
rode by the side of my general, and called his attention 
to a fact that I had noticed, of his always riding a 
black pony. This seemed to me a most remarkable 
coincidence, as I had seen him change ponies five 
times a day, and although he had never expressed any 
desire to have a black one, yet one of that colour 
was invariably brought to him ; his own pony, too, 
which he had left at Deligrad, was black. He then 
told me the following story : When he was a youngster, 
and about to start on his campaign in the Caucasus, 
a friend had expressed a wish that he would go to a 
certain old woman who had averred that she could tell 
fortunes, and possessed the gift of prophecy. Young 
Dochtouroff didn't believe in this art that the old 
woman professed to be a proficient in, but, to oblige 
his friend, he paid her a visit. She told him several 
things she prophesied would happen to him on the 
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campaign. To these he paid but little attention, and 
had forgotten the greater number before he started; 
but two or three things happening just as the old lady- 
said they would, Dochtouroif sat down and tried to 
recollect, and put into writing, some of the other 
events that had been prophesied as sure to come to 
pass, and among them was this, that he would never 
be killed on a black horse : she did not say that he 
would be killed on a horse of any other colour, but 
simply that as long as he rode on a black one he 
would be safe. Black was his favourite colour, and 
his charger was that colour. He passed through many 
hairbreadth escapes, but was never touched, excepting 
on one occasion, when he was riding a bay, a round 
shot broke the ankle-bone of his right leg. Such is 
the story as it was told me by a thoroughly good and 
religious man, and one who was too brave, both physi- 
cally and morally, to tell a He. It is a notable fact 
that, with a single exception, I never saw him ride any 
but a black horse during the whole campaign, although, 
as I have said before, I know that he never asked for 
a horse of that colour to be brought him. 

We rode for about three miles in a south-easterly- 
direction, into the valley of the Krivovirski Timok, cross-- 
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ing that stream by a bridge. Here we found the troops 
commanded by Catich, who were only awaiting our ar- 
rival to march. We started, amid loud cheers, in column 
of fours. General Dochtouroff and Colonel Medvidovski 
riding in front. Our way led up the hills, sometimes 
over ground broad enough to allow of a regiment deploy- 
ing into line, but more frequently by a narrow road that 
would scarcely permit the column to march four deep. 
From our left front we could hear the dull boom of the 
cannon at Metovnica, broken at intervals by the sharper 
rattle of musketry. This seemed to betoken that Keller 
was retiring, but sullenly fighting every inch of ground. 
As we toiled still farther upward, the sound of cannon 
to our right was conveyed to us from Herzberg's battery 
stationed in front of the position at Planinica. 

The general idea of the day's operations was as 
follows, the disposition of the troops to carry it out 
being entrusted to the young Prussian captain, Medvi- 
dovski's chef d Etat-Major. Zaitchar was of course 
the centre of operations. Keller, marching south-east, 
was to descend from his mountainous position into 
the valley of the black Timok, join our column, and 
with us operate in the direction of Zaitchar. If Keller 
clearly understood this plan, then his tactics in the early 
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morning displayed great skill, as by attacking they- 
must have been designed to divert the attention of 
the Turks from the real point of attack, and by his 
retiring lead them to believe that he was defeated. 
We have now got Keller on the left and north flank. 
Our column, under the direction of Colonel Medvi- 
dovski, who had the command, for the day, of all the 
troops, formed the left centre. Herzberg and his men 
were to work up the Paracin — Zaitchar road — and 
constituted the right centre. The right flank consisted 
of troops from Kvijazevac (sometimes written Gvgu- 
sovac) and held Vratamica ; they were to advance frona 
that place and attack Zaitchar on the south. On the 
north side of Zaitchar, a brigade, under Ostoich, was to 
operate from Vrazogvnac, up the Timok valley, against 
the Turkish position, Veliki Izvor, and on Ostoich's 
right was a contingent from Negotin, which nearly 
touched with their right Keller's left. Thus, some- 
thing more than a semicircle had been drawn round 
Zaitchar, from Vrazogvnac on the south, to Vratamica^ 
having an average radius of seven miles, before the 
troops were set in motion. 

The number of men on our side was under 15,000, 
but of these not more than half were engaged during the 
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day. The enemy had, as it turned out afterwards, more 
than 16,000 engaged. The Turks had thrown up earth- 
works and erected batteries at about three miles from 
Zaitchar, covering the front of the town in the shape of a 
bow. Many of our men had nothing but muzzle-loading 
rifles and smooth-bores ; our field-guns were not much 
better than our small-arms, and could not carry two- 
thirds the range of the Krupp gun of the enemy, who 
also possessed the deadly breech-loading Snider rifle. 
When I digressed to describe the plan of attack I 
had left our troops making their way up the hill under 
a downpouring rain, and on slippery, muddy ground. 
The ambulance and surgeons had remained behind 
on the spot from which we had commenced our march. 
As we approached the positions we were to take up we 
sent out two or three companies, in skirmishing order, to 

our front, right and left. These announced to us that 
our advance would meet with no interruption on the 
part of the enemy. We halted in a hollow under the 
cover of a wood," and' then the troops were despatched 
to take up the positions assigned them. 

It was just such a scene as one might witness at 
the cover-side, supposing the men to be hounds, and 
about to be thrown into cover. There was the hunts- 
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man, in the shape of our chief of the staff, performing 
his duties as such for the first time, and watched with 
a critical eye by the master, General Dochtouroff. The 
whips, in the shape of orderlies, were galloping to and 
fro, and would disappear every now and then into 
the cover. Forbes and I, with some mounted officers 
and two or three of the squadron, formed the field. I was 
holding Forbes' pony, he having dismounted for the 
purpose of obtaining a light from someone for his pipe. 
Boots, conspicuous for their soaked appearance and 
peculiar shape, mackintoshes, and overcoats coming 
down to the knee, formed the hunt uniform; whilst, 
instead of tall hats or black hunting-caps, were worn, 
with flaps turned down, the bluish-gray Glengarry-like 
forage caps. But hark! the trumpet's shrill blast is 
the signal for the chase to commence, and we crash 
through the wood some little way, till we are stopped, 
and are told to dismount and tie our horses to the trees, 
and leave them in charge of the escort. I jump off my 
little white pony and follow the staff through the 
trees, until we emerge on a road which commands a 
view of the whole of the positions. Boom ! boom ! 
boom ! goes our little battery on the right, showing 
that Herzberg is there, and giving the Turks the benefit 
of his shells. The challenge is quickly taken up by 
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the enemy, and a brisk little duel commences, the shells 
whistling through the air, and bursting and crashing in 
the trees around Herzberg's guns. And there, again, 
far to our right front, we can see the smoke as it rises 
from the cannon on Veliki Izvor, which are throwing 
their missiles into the teeth of Ostoich's troops, who are 
advancing down the valley of the Timok. But ah ! a 
wild cheer away on our left diverts our attention — ^heads 
and eyes are turned in that direction, and there on a 
knoll, surrounded by woods which fill up the space 
between them and us, is a column of infantry deploy- 
ing to the right. The movement itself is well executed, 
but the performances of the men afterwards were not 
such as would have produced a word of commendation 
from a good soldier of the old school like General 
Parke, or from an equally good one of the new, H.R.H* 
"the Duke,** par excellence. 

They run down the hill and are soon lost to 
sight in the waving red and yellow woods ; they 
have yet to pass under the fire of the Turkish guns> 
which are sending shell after shell in rapid succession 
(but with no mark in view) on to the long plateau 
that stretches from under the left of that little hill 
on which our troops have just deployed. There was 
not a single object to aim at on this plateau, unless 
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it were Villiers, who was placidly sketching the scene, 
and who must have been enveloped every now and 
then in the smoke blown towards him from the 
bursting shells. I believe that, as a rule, the Turks 
do not pay for anything, and this may account, 
perhaps, for the extraordinary waste of ammunition 
they indulged in for about an hour. 

"By Jove," said Forbes, "I never saw anything 
better done in my life; magnificent, magnificent!" 
and he called my attention to what was really well 
worth looking at. Indeed, I don't think that the 
ride of the Light Brigade at Balaclava could have 
exceeded in dash and pluck that of the battery who 
were now crossing at a gallop the plateau, whereon 
the Turkish shells were falling thick and fast, and there 
was not one of us who witnessed the gallant act but 
rejoiced, when they saw the gunners disappear into 
the wood at the other end with horse and man 
untouched, and expressed a heart-felt wish that they 
might come out of action as scathless, and with as 
much honour, as they had gone into it. 

Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, boldly they rode and welL 
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But little time elapsed before that well-handled battery 
opened fire. At this moment General Dochtouroff and 
I left the staff, and rode to Herzbergf s battery, which 
was being served as if the fate of the day rested upon its 
rapidity and accuracy of fire. We had some little dis- 
tance to go before we were able to see it, but at length 
we came out of the wood, and then beheld the battery 
stationed on a road, sending forth from the mouths 
of five guns tongues of flame, clouds of smoke, and 
shells. The practice of the Turks was simply 
wonderful, they had the range to a nicety, and put 
their shells just in front of the Servian battery, or 
between the guns ; but our gunners were not to be 
frightened, and stuck to their guns right manfully. 
It is a curious fact that whereas, as a rule, the Ser- 
vian infantry were cowards, the artillery, on the con- 
trary, were as brave as could be desired. Between 
us and the road lay a deep gorge, on the up side 
of which was lying a battalion of Servian and Bul- 
garian volunteers. Occasionally one of the enemy's 
shells dropped a little too close to them to afford 
much pleasure, and then it was great fun to 
watch them rolling down the slope out of danger's 
way. The fire from the enemy's guns ceased just as 
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the general and I had succeeded in reaching the 
bottom of the ravine, without, much to our surprise, 
breaking our necks in the descent Our battery, how- 
ever, maintained its fire with single shots, between 
which a long pause was made to allow the smoke 
to clear away, and enable the officer in charge to 
make out with his glass the damage done to the 
enemy's earthworks. How the men of our battery 
had escaped with life was to me a mystery, for the 
ground between the guns was literally torn to pieces ; 
there had been one or two casualties, but nothing 
serious. The general and I stayed there about twenty 
minutes, and then wished the gallant gunners good 
luck, and left; the guns were on a little hillock, 
and we had only just dropped from the mound to 
the ground, when whiz ! bang! came a shell not five 
yards from us. I stood up in my stirrups and 
saw that it had plumped on the very spot we had 
just quitted. I looked to see the effect on the 
gunners, and lo ! they were all lying flat on the 
ground : surely they were not all killed by the mis- 
sile? "Ah, no! it is all right," said I, as they 
jumped up with a cheer, and gave the enemy one 
in return that landed well, as I could tell from the 
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^^ DobrOy dobrOy' that came from the officer's lips as 
he lowered his glass with evident satisfaction. After 
this shot the battery limbered up like lightning, and 
galloped down the road some distance to get a 
nearer and more telling range, and soon that noise 
like the banging of doors betokened that they had 
reopened fire. The general and I rode away at a 
canter, and after some little difficulty in finding our 
way, rejoined the staff at the place we had left them. 
The action had now fairly commenced, and at this 
time all was going on well with us; on the right 
was Herzberg pushing forward gallantly; in front of 
us, down in the woods beyond a brown bare ridge 
distant from us about a mile, we could hear the 
rattle of musketry and the loud cheers of our in- 
fantry. To the left of them again, and in front of 
a wooded bluff at the end of the brown ridge, were 
our other guns maintaining their position, and even 
advancing as far as the ground would permit, show- 
ing by their incessant thundering that there was no 
lack of gunners or ammunition. Again, the firing on 
Veliki Izvor was becoming more and more rapid, 
which seemed to denote that the troops under Ostoich 

were advancing and gaining the day. The banging, 

Q 
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whistling, and crashing were now universal, and the 
smoke hung like a great white cloud over the Turkish 
positions ; the rain having ceased, the sun shone as if 
to crown our attack with victory, and all looked pro- 
pitious for the glory of Servia and the welfare of 
her cause. ** Salusbury," said General Dochtouroff, 
"I invite you to accompany me into action to see 
what is going on." "I accept with pleasure," re- 
sponded I with a low bow, "and beg you will allow 
me to bring a friend." 

The general mounted, and Forbes and I rushed 
for our ponies and did likewise. We rode off, 
followed by a trumpeter, down the road through the 
wood; a turn to the right, and we were on the shell- 
swept plateau. The general had ordered four cavalry- 
men (whom we met en route) to accompany us, which 
they did as long as we were in the shelter of the 
wood, but once on the plateau it struck them that 
they might be more useful elsewhere, and proved to 
us that they possessed a valour of a better sort by 
turning and bolting. Forbes and I were debating as 
to the practicability of taking a crevasse at a fly in a 
particular spot, that stretched to our right, I holding 
that it could just be managed, when a shell upset 
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my theory by alighting on the brink, and widening 
the ditch at the very place which I had fixed upon 
in my mind for the "taking off." "Here's another, 
Forbes," said I, and screeching over our heads came 
one of Armstrong's lead and iron pills, administered, 
so to speak, by Dr. Krupp. We declined the dose as 
being anything but palatable, when yet another of these 
gentlemen, bursting with rage in the direct line of 
our course, had the rudeness to throw a fragment 
over us, and I believe that if we had been polite 
enough to raise our caps in salute, they would have 
been torn out of our hands. "General," called out 
Forbes in the coolest manner imaginable, "that is 
the most remarkable instance of a splinter pursuing 
the initial direction of the shell of which it formed a 
part, that I have ever seen." Really the Turks were 
doing us too much honour, and paying us more atten- 
tion than we deserved. 

With a ^^ Bon joury man generaly^ and a touch of 
his cap, the officer who had taken his battery into 
action so gallantly in the earlier part of the day, and 
had handled it so well when there, rode past us with 
his left foot dangling in a bloody mangled mass, out 
of the stirrup. Poor fellow ! I am afraid that never 

Q 2 
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again will he be able to mount a horse, and that he 
must for evermore hop along with the aid of a crutch^ 
or by means of a wooden leg. There were other poor 
fellows walking back, their countenances worn with 
pain, and crushed arms hanging listlessly from the 
shoulder, or blood welling from their chests so fast 
that there was but little hope of their living out the 
day. On one side of the slope with the brown ridge 
our reserve was lying down. We pulled up on the 
brow of this hill, and watched the blue smoke ascend- 
ing above the tree-tops, and listened to the rattling 
of the rifles in the wood at the foot of the Turks" 
position. What will be the result? Shall we hear 
the cheers of our men become more and more indistinct 
as they advance, or shall we see the brown jackets 
emerge from our side of the wood, followed by the 
blue-clad Turks ? The glasses of the enemy discover 
the presence of our little group, and their guns give 
us a friendly intimation of the fact by pitching a shell 
just in front of us, which embeds itself in the wet 
ground, and then bursts without doing any harm; 
another explodes to the right, and a piece wounds 
the trumpeter, who is sitting on his horse by my side. 
"Gentlemen," says the general, "they have seen us, 
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and we had better spread ourselves out a little/' 
Accordingly we form a line just like skirmishers, 
-extending at about eight paces* interval. A flash, smoke, 
and that peculiar whiz which a shell makes when it tears 
through the air, tells me that there is a something 
-coming which will alight very close to my "honour- 
able friend" on my left But surely the man can't 
have been killed before the shell pitched, and yet^ 
oddly enough, he is off his horse, and rolling down 
the hill-side in the twinkling of an eye, A cloud of 
smoke hides nie from the others as the projectile 
bursts and scatters the clay all over me. " Salusburyl" 
yells the kind-hearted general ; " Salusbury ! " " Yes, 
sir," I shout. " Oh, you are there, all right ; I was 
afraid you were done for." The Servian who had been 
seized with such a sudden fit of rolling down-hill forgot 
to put in an appearance again. 

This storm of shell, which had taken the place of 
that of rain, an authority (Mr. Forbes, who has seen per- 
haps as much fighting as most men) has stated to have 
been almost the heaviest he has ever experienced, in 
which opinion General Dochtouroff fully concurred* 
By Jove! they were coming thick and fast, and I 
-believe that if it had not been for the rain in the night 
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and early morning, which had rendered the ground 
so soft, not one of our party of six would have escaped. 
Forbes now left us and went into the wood to see if 
he could make out anything of Keller's intended 
advance to co-operate with us on our left. The rest 
of us remained for some two hours longer. 

The question asked above was now to be answered. 
A loud cheer from our men in the wood in front — ^too 
loud, as it showed that our fellows were coming nearer 
to us — 3L sharp rattle of musketry, a final volley, and 
then, high above the Servian cry, rose the ** Allah I 
Allah ! " of the Turks as they drove our men from 
the wood. The retiring soldiers were the renmant of 
those who had deployed with such precision in the 
morning, and had then rushed into the fight with 
great gallantry, but with a sad want of order and disci- 
pline. They had fought well, and I am only too 
happy to have a chance of testifying to the display of a 
quality generally wanting in the Servians — the courage 
of these few men. They retreated slowly and con- 
tested every yard of ground, but there were too few 
officers to induce them to re-form and once more 
charge the Turks. Now was the time for our reserve 
to go to the rescue, and Dochtouroff* gave the order 
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to them to be " up and at 'em." Up they jumped, 
without waiting for any second order, and ran with 
great speed, firing off their guns and cheering loudly. 
There was only one fault to be found with them, and 
that was that they unfortunately ran and fired in the 
wrong direction ! In vain DochtourofT shouted, in vain 
he swore, for they only ran the faster. I asked him to 
allow me to try and compel them, with the aid of my 
sword and revolver, to halt, front, and charge the enemy. 
" No, no,!* said he ; " they are not worth wasting powder 
on. Nothing can stop them, and the day is lost.'* 

The artillery'' were ordered by someone out of 
action — a great mistake, as they could have rendered 
great help to our " fighting brigade," and covered their 
retreat. Our fellows, finding they had no supports, 
and that our guns had ceased fire, quickened their 
pace, and were soon up the hill and running or walking 
past us, leaving many dead and wounded behind them 
in the wood and vale. I rode down the wood into 
which Forbes had gone to warn him of danger, but 
could neither see nor hear anything of him, and got 
well peppered by the Turkish skirmishers, who were 
advancing through the trees for the purpose of cutting 
our fellows off. 
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Seeing that all was lost, the g^eral called me to 
follow him, and we commenced our ride back across 
the plateau, turning round every now and again to 
have a look at the Turks as they came on. On one of 
these occasions we had a narrow escape. The general 
and I were about a foot apart when a bullet whizzed 
between us, and we exclaimed simultaneously, "Did 
you hear that ? " He had heard it with his right ear 
and I with my left The Turkish batteries had re- 
opened fire and showed us very soon what capital 
artillerists were serving in them. The shells flew, 
several at a time, over our heads, and searched the 
reverse slopes, to pounce upon any men who might 
be there. ** Wonderful ! wonderful ! " exclaimed Doch- 
touroff, as they went farther and farther ; and we had 
to ride for a mile before we were out of range, which 
extended as far as the bluff in front of " deployment 
hill," as I may call the place I have already mentioned 
as being the scene of the " fighting brigade's " start for 
the action. The retreating troops were going round this 
instead of over it, so as to get out of the line of fire. 
They called out to us to follow them ; but Dochtouroff 
yelled furiously : " I am a Russian ! " It was a proud 
answer, and drew from me the exclamation, "You are. 
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mon general, and I would to God there were a thou- 
sand more like you here." 

The battery was still retiring, but the general halted 
them behind the bluff, and rode with me to find 
Medvidovski. Nothing was to be seen of him or his 
staff, and we learned from a soldier that they had 
gone some time ago, en route for Lukova. " Very well," 
said Dochtouroff ; " then as he has gone I will assume 
the command, and see what we can do to save the 
retreat from being converted into a rout" We rode 
back, calling to a battalion that had not yet been 
in action ; but not they — ^they wouldn't move. Doch- 
touroff called them all the names he could think of 
in the Russian and Servian languages, but to no purpose 
— it was impossible to shame them. When we reached 
the battery that had been halted, the general ordered 
it to the top of the hill and to commence firing on the 
Turks, who were coming at a run along the plateau 
and down the side of the hill in front, enjoying them- 
selves immensely, and thinking it capital fun. The 
guns made them change their tune, for they fired at 
point-blank range into the masses on the hill-slope and 
on the plateau. They stood the fire for a minute or 
two, and then turned and retired in the most orderly 
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and leisurely manner. Hearing our cheers, the battalion 
who had before refused to follow the general summoned 
up courage, and ran to the top of the hill on the left of 
the plateau, cheered, and opened fire upon — nothing t 
How we roared when we saw this unnecessary display 
of valour; and our laughter increased the more when 
the Turks, having taken up our challenge, responded 
with their great siege-guns, and we saw those men 
who displayed such heroic conduct when there was no 
enemy in sight, run for their lives, although they were 
not in the line of fire. They cut down the hill into the 
Lukova road, and I don't suppose they ever stopped 
till they reached that haven of safety, Lukova. One 
of the shells burst in the off hind-leg of one of the 
artillery horses, and the blood spurted in all directions. 
I couldn't bear to see the poor brute suffer, so got off 
my horse to put him out of his pain with a bullet from 
my revolver ; but when I had put the muzzle behind 
his ear, and was about to pull the trigger, my heart 
failed me, and I had to call a soldier to do the work 
of mercy with his rifle. As I remounted, the soldier 
fired and despatched the poor, suffering animal, and the 
horse had but just given his last kick, and the final 
quiver barely passed, when plump came a shell, that 
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would have saved our trouble had it come a minute 
sooner, and blew the dead carcase to atoms. Three or 
four more shots, and then the general, seeing that the 
Turks were not bent on pursuing us, gave the order to 
cease fire and limber up. We rode away, sad and 
weary, passing down the road until we reached a large 
plot of grass by the side, when we dismounted and 
commenced to send out pickets and outposts, to watch 
any movement the enemy might make. Wounded 
men came up by twos and threes, and when I saw 
the poor fellows trudging Itnd limping along, in the 
teeth of the cold, piercing wind, my heart bled for them> 
and compelled me to reflect upon all the horrors that 
were necessarily attendant on the glory of battle. One 
poor fellow excited my pity greatly ; he was being led 
between two comrades, who had considerable difficulty 
in holding him up, for his knees gave way, and his 
legs refused to give him any support. I went towards 
them, and pointed enquiringly to different places, to 
learn where his wound was, for I could not see a trace 
of blood. Ghika, who had just joined us, calme at my 
call, and asked the soldiers in what place he was 
wounded, and their answers soon changed my sympathy 
into loathing, for it turned out that he had never been 
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hit at all, but was simply terrified out of his wits by 
a shell that had passed over his head. Some there 
were who had shot off a finger of their left hand, in 
order to get out of action, but I am glad to say that 
on this day these cowards were but few in number. 

It was 3 P.M. when the general and I left the 
battle-field, but it was fully two hours after that before 
we left the place where we had halted to gather 
reports, and to dispose of our pickets and out- 
posts. There was no denying that our attack had 
ended in a failure, owirtg in a great measure to 
the miscarriage of the troops under Keller and the 
brigade at Vratarnica, but chiefly to the superiority 
in numbers, valour, discipline, and arms of the enemy, 
and the fact that they were in strongly entrenched 
positions. One of our men had captured a pony 
from a Turkish officer, and rode it home in great 
glee ; another had killed a Turk and seized his Snider 
rifle, with which, I was told by an officer who saw 
him, he did great execution. It seemed so strange to 
me that I should have attained the dearest wish of 
my heart, and taken part in a battle, and I thanked 
God most fervently when it was all over, for His good- 
ness in bringing me out of it alive and unhurt. 
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We could see in the valley, as we rode back to 
the place where we had left the ambulance, the watch- 
fires of the troops who had failed us, and who, alas! 
came up too late to go into action. I don't think Keller 
is to be blamed at all for this, for it must be remem- 
bered that he had fought a battle on the i6th, that 
he had a difficult road to come by, and that he was 
engaged in the earl/ morning. I am certain that no 
one could have regretted his absence from the battle 
more than the gallant count himself. I firmly believe 
that if we had had 2,000 Russians at our back, we 
should have succeeded in retaking Zaitchar. 

A very busy scene was that which met our eyes 
as we came upon the surgeons attending to the 
wounded, in the place from which we had started 
with such hopeful cheers in the morning. Boyd^ 
Hume, Brock, and young Sandwith were working away 
with their coats off and their shirt-sleeves rolled up^ 
displaying their arms covered with gore; extracting a 
bullet from this man, taking an arm off another, and 
binding up the wounds of a third. Here, also, was 
" la belle Madame^' who had promised to take me into 
her special charge should I be wounded, with her 
beautifully rounded arms, bare, and red with human 
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blood, and her pretty little face all aglow with excite- 
ment. Many a poor fellow poured blessings on her 
bonnie head, a head worthy of any crown. She scarcely 
recognised me when I came up to her with begrimed 
face, partly hidden by the flaps of my cap, but when 
she heard my voice she gave me a hearty welcome, 
and expressed her delight at seeing me safe and 
sound. There were some ghastly sights to look upon ; 
one poor fellow had been nearly stripped in order to 
find out the many wounds from which he was suffer- 
ing; he was covered with blood from head to foot, 
and part of his bowels had been torn out by a burst- 
ing shell. Boyd told me that the terribly mangled 
man could not live for more than an hour : sad was it 
to die thus far from home and friends, for he was one 
of the few Russians that were in the forces round 
Zaitchar. God be merciful to his soul ! surely he hath 
won a never-fading crown by his glorious death whilst 
fighting for his religion! Hume told me that they 
had had already through their hands that day 200 
wounded, and considering that our retreat had been 
made in such haste, and that we were the attacking 
party, there must have been left behind very many 
dead and wounded; and, in addition to these, there 
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were many wounded, who had spread over the country 
or who had rejoined their brigades, without coming tQ 
the surgeons at this place. 

It was in silence, and with downcast hearts, that 
we resumed our ride to Boljevac, distant about thirteen 
miles. Our ponies were dead beat, poor things ! and 
to relieve mine I dismounted and walked a good way. 
A faintness had seized General Dochtouroff, and Ghika 
and I had to watch him closely to prevent his tumbling 
from the saddle. I offered to ride back and fetch a 
waggon, but the gallant soldier would not hear of it. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that we made out 
our path, because of the darkness, and it was late 
when we at length reached our destination, where we 
found Medvidovski and his staff. I was very sorry 
for Medvidovski, for he was a brave, kind-hearted, 
gentlemanly man, and may, perhaps, have thought 
that as Dochtouroff was in the fight, there was no 
need for him to remain; but it was a pity that he 
did not let the general know he was going, so that 
Dochtouroff could have taken the command into his 
own hands at an earlier hour of the day. Doch- 
touroff was Medvidovski^s senior, but had wanted the 
honour, if successful in managing affairs, ^o rest with 
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his junior. In spite of his weakness and feeling^ 
of faintness, the general sat up the greater part of the 
night, making arrangements with Medvidovski for his 
future movements. There was nothing in the eating 
line, so Ghika and I lay side by side on a sort of settee^ 
without having tasted anything the whole day, and 
went to sleep — sleep which was broken in my case 
many times in the night, owing to the cold that 
pervaded my limbs, for I had nothing to cover me 
but my great-coat, and that was so wet that I could 
have wrung a bucketful of water from it 



CHAPTER XX. 

Aching with rheumatism, and utterly unable to sleep, 
I rose at an early hour the morning after the battle 
and employed the time in walking about and smoking, 
till DochtourofF had given the last word of advice 
to Medvidovski, and the wagg9n in which we were 
to proceed was ready. It was not a very merry party 
that cowered together in that open conveyance, for the 
rain was falling fast, and we had nothing in the shape 
of hay or straw to lie upon. We started about half-past 
nine, and were soon passing long trains of waggons, 
filled with wounded men, drawn by pretty white oxen, 
whose eyes were full of expressive tenderness and 
meekness. Presently we met a covered waggon, which 
pulled up, and Kennett jumped out to greet us.* How 
could he keep so neat and tidy ? I wondered, for he 
was just as well dressed as he would have beeii 

R 
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at home. We told him that his ambulance waggon, 
under the charge of Hume, had broken down in the 
night, and caused a dead stoppage about half-a-mile 
from the place where the surgeons had been engaged 
in their merciful but horrible work after the fight, and 
that the poor suffering wounded had been compelled 
to remain in that dreadful situation until a fresh pole 
for the ambulance cart could be obtained. He 
informed us in return that we should find it impos- 
sible to surmount the hills, as the roads were so slippery 
from the rain. Pools of water had been formed in 
our cart, and added not a little to the general 
discomfort. We endeavoured to enliven the journey- 
by singing; but singing on an empty stomach is not 
very encouraging, and we rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy therefore, when we had traversed the nine or ten 
miles to Lukova, where we quitted the waggon, and 
had some paprikash and coffee, whilst waiting for 
ponies to be obtained for us to continue our journey. 
As usual, a black, pony was brought up to the general, 
and off we started, but had not gone very far before 
I discovered that my pony had but three shoes, and 
we had to return and change him for another. Those 
shaggy, hardy, and willing little animals must have been 
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•delighted when the armistice was proclaimed, and they 
had rest from their heavy marching labours of about 
twenty-five miles a day. We had three guides with us, 
-and they possessed as many different opinions as to the 
road we should take, each vowing^ that his was the 
best. One contended that the road vi& Paratjin, 
although the longer in point of distance, would prove 
the quickest. The second protested that to Banja, 
and thence through the pass of Bovan to Deligrad 
was by far the best route to take; while the third 
swore by all the gods, that he knew of a path across 
the mountain which led straight into the road to 
Deligrad, about two miles from that place. Rashly 
we trusted ourselves to the guidance of the one who 
promised to take us by so short a cut At first all 
went well, and we began to think that we had got 
hold of a most trustworthy and reliable guide, and 
were actually cogitating as to the reward we should 
give him on reaching our journey's end. But we were 
counting our chickens before they were hatched, for 
we had yet to go a distance of seventeen miles as the 
crow flies, and this would be doubled, at the very least, 
by the mountainous path we were pursuing. 

Our guide led us through a lovely valley, in which 
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flowed a pretty and wide stream for some way, and 
then we commenced the ascent of the steep and rocky 
mountains that reared their lofty crests before us ; we 
knew that we must be on the right scent, for we were 
riding parallel to. the telegraph wires. Now, if we 
had followed these sure guides all the way we should 
have been all right, but blindly trusting to the superior 
knowledge of our human, or rather, I should say, 
inhuman guide, we left the friendly wires on our left 
side, and were an hour afterwards lost in the clouds 
that enveloped the shoulders of the mighty Urtanj, 
which mountain I have before mentioned as being 
the highest in all Servia. May the spirit of that mis- 
leading guide for ever be compelled to wander, in 
summer heat and winter snow, over the brow of the 
glory of Servians hills, as a punishment for the dance 
he led us there, through the mist and rain and stormy 
wind. Piercing cold was the gale, which was so strong 
that it blew myself and pony three yards out of our 
course, and I scarcely knew that I existed. The order 
of procession was as follows : first, the gay deceiver ; 
secondly, Dochtourofi ; then myself, followed closely 
by Ghika, and the rear brought up by the other 
guide, "who knew he was right" when he said that 
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Ills companion, and cause of all our misfortune, was 
wrong. As we were quite unable to see the tail of 
the horse or back of the rider in front of us, we 
were obliged to sing to give notice of our where- 
abouts to the one following in our immediate wake, 
and a concert commenced of a most miscellaneous 
character, led off by the leading man with the "Ser- 
vian Hymn," in a voice that inclined one to believe 
that we were following a screech-owl. DochtourofF 
followed with "Champagne Charlie is my name," of 
which festive song he only knew the title words. I 
gave, in tones that seemed to come from a mouth 
full of hot potatoes and icy snowballs, the very senti- 
mental and touching ballad, "Tell me, my heart," to 
"which tender appeal I received no response, as it had 
almost ceased to beat I therefore changed my tune 
to that of the "Bay of Biscay," substituting for the 
words generally used the following, "There we lay, 
all the day, on the top of Urtanj, O !" Ghika 
announced his presence by a piece of music evidently 
of his own composition, consisting chiefly of "Tum, 
turn, tum, tur-rum, tum, tum," varied by, " Pum, pum, 
pum, pur-rum, ti tum ; " he also displayed his skill 
in the imitations of the whizzing and bursting of 
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shells, which little accomplishment he effected by- 
means of placing his hands in front of his lips and 
wis-s-sing into them, ending with a grand explosion 
caused by striking the palms together. The other 
gfuide in the rear, although there was no need of this 
ebullition on his part, being a musician born, was 
determined not to be outdone, and yelled out a con- 
glomeration of the songs sung by those in front of 
him, jumping from the deep "Tur-rum, tum, turn," 
as grunted by Ghika, to the "Hi, hi," and barring 
the pun, high "hi," as squeaked by the patriotic but 
muddle-brained leader of the performance. 

Dochtouroff swore by St. Anne of Russia that he 
would rather go through twenty battles than another 
day like that we were having. The enterprising 
manager of Rosherville would have scarcely gone so 
far as to say that this was "the place to spend a. 
'appy day!" Far from it^ they were the most miser- 

■ 

able twelve hours I ever spent, and nothing short of 
a field-marshals baton would induce me to spend 
such hours again ; for an hour and three-quarters 
the procession went through the performance of box- 
ing the compass in a circle whose diameter measured 
about a hundred yards, which "rapid act of horse- 
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manship" I will defy the employSs in Hengler's circus 
to outdo. In this farcical entertainment I acted the 
part of clown, by turning somersaults over my pony's 
head, the little animal having dislodged me twice by 
tripping up, and this my successful debut in the 
character, was greeted with loud and hearty roars of 
laughter by the rest of the company. 

Dochtouroff and I at last began to think that we 
should remain for ever on the mountain-top, and that 
some day a passing woodman, or a traveller equally 
unfortunate as ourselves, would come across our bones 
bleaching on the ground ; or that some F.R.S. in search 
of curiosities would discover our remains, and that our 
bones would be eventually honoured with a glass case in 
the British Museum, with a slip of paper informing the 
public of inquiring minds, but deteriorated stature, that 
"These interesting remains,, in excellent preservation, 
are supposed to be those of a Servian giant, and 
were disinterred on the top of Mount Urtanj by Pro- 
fessor Dryasdust Stealbones, F.R.S., A.S.S., &c., April i, 
2001." As none of us were anxious to afford any 
ancient fossils the pleasure of examining with micro- 
scopes, in the pursuit of science, the bones that 
although very cold, were yet inside our skins, we deterr 
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mined to make an effort to find our deserted friends 
the telegraph poles, and descended the hill for that 
purpose ; but as luck, which was dead against us, would 
have it, we found, on reaching the bottom, that we had 
come down the wrong side, and had only got out of 
the fryingpan into the fire, in the shape of a dense, 
dark, and mystifying wood. This we determined to 
explore, and on finding some trees with chipped trunks 
shouted with glee, thinking that they must be signs of 
a road ; but there is a little proverb which says, " Don't 
halloa till you're out of the wood," and the truth of 
this proverb in our case was put to the test and made 
apparent by our finding that the chipped trunks led 
to nowhere. Despair followed upon hope, energy, in 
its turn, grappled with despair, and in the end proved 
victorious, for it led us to retrace our steps from the 
wood and ascend the hill, and crowned our efforts 
with success when we descended the hill on the right 
side, which, in this case happened to be the left, and 
discovered to our longing eyes the electric wires, on 
which we should have liked to hang ourselves, and 
be transported with all despatch to Deligrad. (N.B.— 
There is no play meant on the words in the last sen* 
tefice) Following the wires, we rode at a good pace to 
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tnake up for lost time ; but — ^would you believe it ? — ^we 
carried on our career at such headlong speed that we 
forgot the wires, outran them by some distance, and 
found ourselves in a valley, and almost as badly off as 
before. A wide but lucky cast, and " Salusbury " gave ' 
tongue, making the welkin ring with his music as he 
hit off the scent in the shape of a road that must lead 
somewhere. "Forrard! forrard!" and with a burning 
scent the pack went off at full cry. " Forrard on ! " I 
yelled, "and the devil take the hindmost," as I gave 
my steed a dig and sniack that sent him, regardless 
of etiquette, a good length in front of the general. 

A race commenced. "I win for a pony," shouted 
Dochtouroff. " Yes," said I, " and it shall be the brute 
I am on." The general laughed at the joke, and 
coming just at the right moment, won on the post-^ 
no relation to that of the telegraph, but one that formed 
part of a farm-gate round the comer — and nearly 
smashed his leg. Ghika finished a bad third, and 
demanded "ze comb," declaring that he was ^^le premier 
au cJiopr By this first attempt at English, I concluded 
he meant that appendage which graces the saddle-bow 
of the successful fox-hunter ; but the second admitted 
of two renderings, either that he was the first in at the 
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death, or that he considered himself to be " first chop/* 
The rest of the field were nowhere, but we regretted 
that they were not somewhere, and that somewhere 
a hotter place than the village in which we found our-^ 
selves. Out with our maps, and a general search 
was made for the name of the locality in which we 
had so unexpectedly landed, but with no result Then 
the general called to a passing villager, hoping to 
gain some information from him ; but although he was 

ancient enough to be the "oldest inhabitant," yet he 
could not give us any satisfactory answer as to the 

name of the village. Perhaps he was deaf, or did not 
understand Dochtourofi's Russo-Servian, my English, 
or Ghika's Roumanian, for we tried all three in our 
despair. We were nearly resigning ourselves to our fate, 
when our eyes lit upon the village school-house; not 
that that building itself inspired us with any fresh 
hope, but outside it was standing a man, and that 
man we judged, from his propinquity to the house 
of learning, to be a scholar. Nor were we mistaken, 
for on mailing inquiries of him we learned that we 
were in a village, whose name I have forgotten, but 
situated about the same distance from Delig^d as 
was Lukova, the place at which our morning's chapter 
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of misfortunes had commenced. This was cheering 
intelligence certainly — ^but hark! what is that sound 
wafted by the breeze to us ? " It is, it is the cannon's 
opening roar." Very faint, it is true, but still there 
is no doubt about its being the noise of artillery, and 
it is evident that it comes from Deligrad, where a great 
battle must be going on, or we should not be able 
to hear the guns at so great a distance, even with 
such a strong wind as was then blowing in our direction. 
" A fight, and I not in it," laments Dochtouroff. " Oh, 
woe is me, and cursed be that treacherous guide. A 
guide for Banja ; my kingdom for a guide," he cries ; 
adding with bated breath, as he shudders at the 
thought of the last one, " but let him be a trusty one,** 
War is no respecter of persons, and seeing a man 
riding a good-looking pony, we surrounded him, and 
in tones of dulcet sweetness, the general asked him 
if he could tell us the way to Banja, and on his 
answering in the affirmative, ordered him in a voice 
that must be obeyed, to put his knowledge to a practical 
proof by guiding us to that place. His wife and 
daughter came out of the house, and on seeing their 
beloved relative in the hands of what they suspected 
to be Bashi-Bazouks in disguise, rushed back, and 
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shortly reappeared with the first weapons that came 
to hand, in the shape of a camp-kettle and a soup- 
ladle. The old lady wielded the latter formidable 
implement, and would, I have no doubt, have used it 
to some purpose, if her spouse had not wisely checked 
her in time; as it was, she screamed strange oaths 
at us, and flourished her weapon in such a manner that 
she nearly killed her daughter, who, however, luckily 
guarded her head from the descending blow with the 
faithful kettle. 

Of course, this narrow escape from committing 
homicide soothed the old woman, who flung away 
the offending utensil into the pond, threw herself 
into the arms (not including the kettle amongst these 
latter) of her child, and shed copious tears. We took 
advantage of this change in the aspect of affairs to, 
make our escape, and followed our guide, who was bent 
on getting through his unpleasant task as soon as pos- 
sible, at a sharp trot Luckily for us, our leader knew 
every inch of the road, and he took us down a long 
lane, which turned, at last, into a vast plain. It must 
be a very long lane that has no turning, but I think 
that the one we rode down would not come far short 
of that alluded to in the proverb. Ah, there are the 
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lights of Banja — we shall soon be there. I don't know 
how many times we made use of that expression, " We 
shall soon be there ; " but I know that I had come to 
regard these lights as ignes fatuL I very nearly went 
to sleep, so tired was I, but was roused by the clatter- 
ing of our horses' hoofs on the stony streets of Banja. 
So enlivening were the sounds that they might have 
proceeded from a banj^ instead of a Banj^, as I re- 
marked to the general; but the joke fell flat, as he 
was unacquainted with that beautiful (!) musical instru- 
ment, and could not understand, therefore, my allusion 
to the name of the town, which should be pronounced 
as if spelt Banyer. We pulled up, or rather, I should 
say that our animals halted of their own accord, as we 
had no strength left to pull with. 

I fell as soon as I touched the ground, my feet and 
legs having lost all feeling. Dochtouroff, wiser in his 
generation, was assisted off, and Ghika alighted de- 
lighted. We all three entered the kitchen of the 
cafane^ and hastened to the fire to instil some life 
in our bodied ; and when we had warmed ourselves 
sufficiently to enable us to open our mouths, ordered 
dinner to be prepared immediately. Our meal was 
ready by the fashionable hour of eight ; but the time 
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was the only civilised thing about the repast, as we 
threw aside all conventionality and fell to with rave- 
nous appetites. Having finished dinner, we jumped 
into a waggon that had been brought to the inn door 
for us, and endeavoured to go to sleep, but it was im- 
possible, owing to the cold. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 
My coat it was in rags and old, 

and, in addition, was wringing wet. Another mis- 
quotation will see us farther on the road : 

The shades of night had long been massed. 
When through a Servian village passed 
Two blind ones and a bolter. 

This happy state of things we discovered in the village 
of Bovan, and the fact of two of our horses being stone- 
blind and the other a bolter explained the sudden 
stoppages and sudden jerks forward that had occurred 
at intervals of about five minutes since leaving 
Banja, and had rendered our progress so extraordinarily 
slow. We got out of the waggon at Bovan, and 
knocked up the landlord of the inn to obtain from 
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liim some animals of a better description; but not 
even a cow, which we had demanded in our despair, 
could he let us have, and there was nothing else to do, 
therefore, but to resume our journey with the moles and 
the steam-engine. " Hi, hi, na pr%te ! " we yelled at 
the driver of these very contradictory spirits, and " dark 
as winter was the flow of I, sir, swearing rapidly ! " 
** Are you alive, general ? " I asked. " Nearly," was his 
laconic and ambiguous reply. But why prolong this 
tale of misery } Let me bring it to a close by saying 
that at half-past five on the morning of the 20th we 
reached Deligrad, having been travelling since half-past 
nine on the previous morning, exposed to cold and rain 
the whole time. 

Joy, joy , . . the race is run, 

The gates (and the sentries) are passed, and haven's won. 

P.S. — I shudder even now as I think of that day, 
and a twinge of rheumatism in my shoulder reminds me, 
in the unkindest manner possible, of all the horrors of 
that ridie, and of the "glories" which often fall to the 
lot' of him "who must be a soldier," 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A MORE unpropitious day for the fortunes of Servia 
than the 20th of October never dawned, for it was 
the beginning of the end. A gale was blowing when 
I was awakened by the thunder of the great guns, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that I managed 
to make my way against the storm, from the chan- 
cellerie where I had slept, to the hut where I had 
left my belongings. There were only about half-a- 
dozen people in the camp, and among these was 
Forbes* servant Andreas, who was lamenting the 
absence and supposed loss of his master, whom he 
had not seen since he left for Zaitchar, and had 
not the remotest notion where he could be found. I 
thought he must be on the position where the 
battle was going on, as I knew that he had left 
Zaitchar for Deligrad, Hume having spoken to him 
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at the place where the surgeons were attending to the 
wounded. 

I had tremendous work to pull on my boots 
(or rather I should say, Forbes' boots), as my feet 
had swollen considerably; however, at length I suc- 
ceeded, and then saddled my horse and prepared to 
start for the battle, where my general had already 
gone, leaving me behind, as he did not like to wake 
me. There was a waggon just about to move oflF, 
so I tied my horse at the back and jumped in. Off 
we went down the Krusevac road, turned to the left, 
and across the valley. The wind was so strong that 
it lifted the matting roof clean off. The roads 
were terribly slippery, and our horses being poor, 
feeble animals, could hardly drag the waggon up 
the ascent ; at length, just by the ' monastery of 
St. Nestor, we came to a dead stop, and I jumped out 
for two reasons, one being that it was very unlikely 
I should ever get any farther up the hill in that 
waggon, and the other that it was extremely probable 
that if I stopped in it we should roll down the hill 
much faster than we had come up. I unfastened 
my nag and led him up the glassy steeps; very soon 
I met wounded men coming down, looking very worn 

s 
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and miserable, poor fellows, and above thirty men un- 
touched, whom I drove before me by dint of arms. 
They tried all manner of dodges to give me the slip, 
some halting to light cigarettes, others getting behind 
trees to hide, but a glance at my uplifted sword, or 
down the barrel of my revolver, was sufficient to induce 
them to march on, and, with the exception of three or 
four, I succeeded in bringing these would-be deserters to 
the top of the Djunis position, where the head-quarters 
were. The battle was almost at its height when I 
reported myself to Colonel Monteverdi, and the roar 
of guns and cracking of musketry were incessant, and 
re-echoed again and again in the mountain fastnesses, 
making one think that all hell had broken loose. 
As nobody knew where DochtourofF was, I had to 
remain with the rest of the staff, who were crowding 
round a large fire. It was almost impossible to 
make out which were our batteries, and which were 
those belonging to the Turks, so mixed up were 
they. 

Tchernaieff was looking far from happy, although 
his men were bearing themselves as bravely as men 
could do ; indeed, let me say to the credit of the Ser- 
vians, that, with a few exceptions, they fought as though 
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utterly regardless of life, and atoned with the valour 
they displayed under fire for all the shortcomings they 
had shown, previously to these three days of furious 
and disastrous battles. It was growing dusk, but still 
the terrible work went on, and as the dusk deepened 
into darkness the flashes from hundreds of cannons 
betokened that it was not likely to cease for some 
time. But men who have been hard at work fight- 
ing for two days and two nights must have rest 
some time, and all at once, as if by mutual consent, 
the firing ceased, and the combatants lay down where 
they had fought. Alas ! many, very many, had lain 
down on the cold ground, never to rise again until 
the loud trumpet-sounds of angels and archangels 
shall summon them to fall in on the last day's 
muster-parade, at which no one can be allowed to 
fail in putting in an appearance. 

How pleased I was when I heard the kind, gentle 
tones of General DochtourofFs voice, as he asked 
if any one had seen me. "Oh, general, general," I 

said reproachfully, "why did you not wake me when 
you went to fight, for where the general is. there also 
should be his aide-de-camp ?" " Ah, never mind," 
answered he, " to-morrow you shall come with me ; 

s 2 
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but iriiere is Forbes, isn't he with yoa ?" ''No." said 
I, *I only wish he were; but no one has seen or 
heard anythii^ of him, and I am afinaid* — but what 
I was afraid cS I could not firame my Mgs to say; 
and a gloom was dirown over the whole party as 
they thought of the probaUe sad fate of <Mie who, 
in the fight, although a non-combatant, had shown 
them a good example and in the mess-room, and 
by the camp-fire, had entertained them with the 
charm of his conversation and manner. '^ Poor Four- 
bees," as ohe of them called him, ''we must find 
him, we cannot lose him." The supposed loss of 
Forbes brought the tears to the eyes of men who 
had witnessed death in a hundred different forms 
without moving a muscle of their faces. I never 
heard of Forbes again till I reached Belgrade on 
my return, when Grant, the telegraphic correspondent 
of The Daily NewSy told me that Forbes was all 
right, had been to Belgrade, and must have passed 
me on the road as he drove back to the camp. 
It will give my readers some idea of Forbes* zeal, 
activity, and wonderful powers of endurance, when I 
tell them that he had ridden and driven from Zait- 
char to Belgrade, a distance of about 200 miles. 
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without a break, except to change horses^ being 
determined to send, with his own hand, an account 
of the battle in the quickest possible time; and as 
soon as he had done this he had started on the 
return journey to the camp at Deligrad, but unfoi;- 
tunately not arriving in time for the battles of the 
19th, 20th, and 2 1st 

But to return : we slept in the right-hand room, 
or rather box, of the quarters that Major Petersen 
occupied. Did I say "slept?"— I must correct myself, 
for not a wink of sleep did we get that night, owing 
to the severe cold, and we rose at an early hour on 
the following morning to make preparations for the 
coming fight. The Crevet plateau, which General 
DochtourofF had retaken from the Turks the previous 
-day, had been relinquished during the night, and had 
again passed into the possession of the enemy, I 
was told (but not by Dochtouroflf) that General Dodbr^ 
touroff had exposed himself to such a fire on the 
Crevet, that it was considered utterly impossible that 
he could ever come out of it alive. He had deter-i.. 
mined to retake the Crevet or perish in the attempt^ 
and men had fallen by him in groups, but, thank 
<Tod, he had escaped without a touch. His loss would, 
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I am sure, have utterly demoralised the Servian armjr 
and broken it up. 

Greneral TchemaiefF placed the disposition of the 
troops in DochtourofTs hands, and I accompanied him 
as he rode round, putting a brigade here and a brigade 
there, and the result proved that he had placed the 
troops exactly where they were most needed, for the 
Turks made their attack upon the very positions he 
had fixed upon. 

One little incident do I remember well, and sad 
reasons have I for so remembering it Greneral Doch- 
touroff had disposed of a Russian regiment at a 
place where he expected the Turks would attack in 
gfreater force than anywhere else, and before ridings 
back to make a report to General Tchemaieff, we 
shook hands with all the officers and wished them 
every success, DochtourofF enjoining them simply to- 
remember that th^ were Russians. That batta- 
lion needed no other incentive to perform their duty,, 
and their cheers told us that the honour of their 
country might safely te entrusted to their keepings 
The Turks were shouting " Allah ! Allah ! " as they 
extended in skirmishing order in the woods opposite,, 
when we turned our horses* heads towards the hill 
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on which were the head-quarters' staff. Bang! whiz!, 
went the signal shell, and the struggle commenced. 
General Tchemaieff and General Dochtouroff, with 
Colonel Monteverdi and myself as aides-de-camp, rode 
away to a hill which commanded a view of the fight and 
the valleys on both sides. Far away to our right front 
we could see that Horvatovich was giving the Turks 
a tremendous pounding from his new position, the 
one that General Dochtouroff had chosen on the day 
that I have mentioned before as being the one when 
I met Horvatovich for the first time. The fight was 
taking place in every direction on the spots that Doch- 
touroff had chosen, and it was only a question of men, 
a question that was cleverly answered by the Turks 
with a far superior force to ours. 

To the left of this, and farther on, were two villages 
in flames, set on fire by the Turks, and sending forth 
volumes of smoke, which increased as time wore on and 
the gale sprang up. I believe that Mr. Bartlett in 
that capital letter of his to The TimeSy dated October 
19th, 22nd, and 24th, was right in stating that these 
villages were Ribarski — ^Banja, and Siljegovac. 

" Which is the winner ? " was a question that made 
Tchernaieff look anxious, and as he saw that it was 
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likely to be answered in favour of the Turks, rendered 
him fidgety and perturbed in spirit The orders that 
were to decide the fate of the day and of the Serviaft 
cause were written on my back, and Dochtouroff was 
asked to see them carried out and do his best to save 
the day. Away we trotted down the hill and along a 
road which had been cut through the trees — a road 
that was easily distinguished by the pools of blood 
which stained and reddened the earth. Wounded men 
in scores, presenting the most ghastly and horrible 
appearance, passed us as they went limping to the 
rear ; every now and then one would drop, and, with a 
loud unearthly scream, wildly fling up his arms, grasp- 
ing convulsively at the air with his blood-stained hands, 
and die. Terrible in the extreme were the wounds 
caused by jagged fragments of shell ; one man looked 
up at me with the glaze of death in his eyes, showing a 
face the lower half of which was blown clean away ; and' 
another, whose pale white face was marked and scored 
like a Maori's, but in red blood, had had his nose cut 
off by a bullet ; a third,, who was supported by two 
wounded companions, had his left knee-cap shattered 
and half of his right arm was missing. A sahite, with 
two fingers raised to his cap, by DochteurofT in ftont, 
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told me that the four men passing with a litter on* 
their shoulders were canying a burden of lifeless clay. 
I glanced at the blue face of the deceased-^h God ! it 
was the face of one with whom I had shaken hands but 
two short hours back. His chest had been torn to 
pieces with a shell. " He died on the field of battle," 
should be the proud epitaph on his tombstone, when- 
ever erected. 

Thicker and thicker lie the dead and wounded, 
and we know by these signs, and by the whizzing 
of the shells to the right, left, front,, and rear 
of us, that we are in the thick of it. We take 
a bridle-path through the wood, and suddenly pull 
up in front of about 200 Russians standing at ease. 
"Russians," hissed Dochtouroff, through his clenched 
teeth, " Russians, standing still in the middle of the 
battle doing nothing ! Shame !. shame on you ! " Ah 
no, gallant Dochtouroff, it is a mistake ; and the angry 
face relaxes into a glorious smile, as a young sub- 
lieutenant — the only surviving office^ — blowers his sword 
in salute, and explains to the general that they are 
standing there awaiting, without a single round of 
ammunition, the death which they prefer to the dis- 
honour of running away. ''Allah! Allah !" from the ad- 
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vancing Turks — ^ping, ping, go the Snider bullets, and 
the death awaited will not be. long coming. "Paper," 
hurriedly deAianded Dochtouroff. I handed him my 
note-book, and he wrote a few words on a leaf, tore 
it out, handed it to me, and exclaimed, " Ride, ride as 
if for your life, and give this to the first officer you 
see at head-quarters; it is for ammunition ; and my 
boy, if I don't return, you will know what will have 
become of me. God bless you, and good-bye!" 
" God bless and preserve you, general ! " and I 
was off. What a ride ! I had forgotten my spurs, 
and had to rouse my horse with my sword scab- 
bard. A sharp pull here, to avoid knocking down a 
wounded man struggling to the rear, — a dig with my 
heels to clear a wounded man lying there, on the 
ground, with life ebbing slowly away ; it was a veritable 
'* valley of the shadow of death " I was passing through, 
where many wounded and dead soldiers testified to the 
sad realities of war. It seemed a long gallop to the 
head-quarters hill, but it was done at last; and as I 
jumped off to give my paper to the general, who was 
the first man I saw, my saddle turned completely 
round. The general seemed broken-hearted when he 
had hurriedly read over the despatch I had conveyed ta 
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him ; he gave the paper to the commanding officer of 
artillery (the only officer present), who asked me what, 
rifles the men who wanted the ammunition had. As 
there were two kinds, " Peabody " and " Green," I settled 
the question by asking for both. Two waggons full 
were soon ready, and after shaking hands with and 
saying good-bye to Bartlett and Spooner, whom I 
never expected to see again, I jumped into the saddle 
once more and set off. 

The drivers of the oxen were not soldiers, but 
countrymen, and couldn't see the joke at all of going 
into action. I had to threaten them with my revolver^ 
and use my swrod to quicken their pace. Splash, splash 
through the pools, not of water, but of human blood. 
"Hi, hi, na prHe^ en avant^ forrard, forrard ! " I yelled 
out, thinking they might pay some attention to one 
of the three languages, but the sword was the best 
tongue to use, especially when we neared the spot 
where I had left the general. Here I was almost 
pounded, for there was not a trace of Dochtouroff or 
his men. There were two paths, and which to choose 
was the question. I solved it by taking the one 
which led in the direction where the enemy's fire 
seemed the hottest — a path that was literally covered 
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with gore. Another difficulty now arose, for in spite 
of my shouting '^ stoe'' (halt), one of the waggons, 
with Green's ammunition, had gone down the other 
road. I galloped up to it, and signed to them to 
turn about; but easier said than done, for in trying 
to carry out my order, the drivers were too hurried, 
and over went the cart, scattering the boxes of cartridges 
all over the place. To add to the catastrophe, the 
pole snapped in two, so, seeing there was no help for 
it, I signed to the men to collect as much ammtmition 
as they could, and follow me, and galloped to the 
other cart with the Peabody cartridges, which I ordered 
to go up the path. I feared lest my ammunition should 
be blown up before I could find General DochtouroflF, 
450 I halted the cart, and galloped off on a voyage of 
discovery. I had not gone far, when a loud cheer, 
which I knew proceeded from none other than Rus- 
sian throats, acted as my guide as to the direction 
I should take, and, on rounding a comer, I found 
myself face to face with the general, who had 
just turned his horse's head. I saluted, and said, 
" General, I have brought you Peabody's cartridges^ 
and some of Green's will follow. I hope it will do, 
and that it is in time." He answered, his face glowing 
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With delight, "You have been much quicker than I 
expected, but it is not needed now, as these splendid 
fellows have done it with the bayonet — just this 
moment charged, and we have driven the Turks back." 

It IS a fact deserving of a golden record, that 
the two hundred Russians under Dochtouroff had 
charged with the bayonet the centre of the Turkish 
main attack, and so great had been the effect that 
the enemy had turned about as soon as the cold steel, 
touched them, ran, and their front was altered to one 
at right angles to the one they had previously shown^ 
I only missed, by that confounded waggon upsetting, 
one of the finest and most heroic charges ever per- 
formed on a field of battle. General Dochtouroff was 
nearly beside himself with joy at the success of his 
men, and proud must the Emperor of Russia be, who 
can boast of such men, and of such a general. There 
was a battery firing about forty yards from us, but 
hidden by the trees, which were very thick, and 
we were walking quietly down to this when we 
met a young Russian, who informed us that the 
battery was not, as we supposed, one of ours, but a 
Turkish one, which warning just came in time to 
prevent us being let into a trap. We stopped to- 
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look after the wounded, but the battle was really 
over, only a desultory firing being kept up. The Turks 
had undoubtedly won the day, having taken several of 
our positions, but General Dochtouroff's heroic charge 
had saved the principal position, that of Djunis. We 
rode slowly back, but not a word was spoken, for our 
admiration of that final and glorious charge was subdued 
as we thought of the frightful loss we had sustained in 
killed and wounded during the day; at the time the 
general and I rode off we were literally hemmed in 
by the dead and wounded borne away in litters. 
Russians and Servians willingly went in, sometimes 
under a heavy fire, to fetch out the wounded, and 
not only men, but women — Russian ladies, the wives, 
and, alas ! I fear in one or two cases, the widows, 
of Russian officers — risked their lives (no metaphor 
this, for the bullets were whizzing past them and the 
•shells dropping round them) to save those of their 
countrymen, and those of the Servian soldiers, who 
had fallen in the fray. Noble, brave, and glorious 
women these, whose many deeds of mercy and of love 
demand the fondest remembrance and the highest 
praise. I am sure that none of my readers will blame 
me for this slight tribute to their well-earned fame. 
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When we reached the head-quarters we found the 
gallant men who had made the great charge alluded 
to, drawn up on the hill, and the way they cheered 
Dochtouroff was a treat. I seized each one of them 
and kissed his rugged, war-worn, hairy cheek, and very 
pleased were they, I think, from the way their coun- 
tenances lit up, to be thus kissed by the English boy 
officer who hadn't a hair on his face, nor would I have 
stopped if all the generals in Servia had yelled at me to 
do so. Tchernaieff went to them, but could scarcely 
speak, so overcome was he by emotion, but at last he 
summoned up words to tell them that he should have 
fifteen silver medals given to those selected by their 
comrades, in remembrance of their valour, and of the 
gallant deeds they had performed that day. There were 
but one or two who were not already wearing deco- 
rations, most of them the Crimean, some the Caucasus 
cross, and others the Khivan medal. 

A poor Turk was brought up in a waggon more 
dead than alive, cut to pieces ; indeed, when I first 
saw him, I thought that he must be dead, for his 
head was only a bloody, unsightly mass, his body and 
legs too had been riddled with bullets. I hope never to 
see such another sight as that poor unfortunate victim 
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of war presented. Upon examination^ it was found that 
lie had six-and-twenty separate wounds upon his body 
—one of those freaks of warfare, where a poor unhappy 
wretch receives in his own person the many bullets 
which should have been distributed among other 
** billets." 

A requiem service for the dead was held in a tent 
rigged up as a church, in which were placed a few 
of the dead bodies that had been brought up. I 
didn't attend it, as I had seen more dead than I liked 
already. I should think that in the three days' fighting 
there must have been on our side not less than 9,000 
killed, wounded, and missing. Of the 3,000 Russians 
who had joined the Servian army two months back, 
not more than 700 remained wholly untouched at the 
end of this day's fighting.. How many the Turks 
lost I am unable to say, but their losses in the three 
days' battle must have been terrible, as they were the 
attacking party and had stormed positions in many 
cases almost impregnable. Krupp guns. Snider rifles, 
and better-trained troops in far superior numbers, had 
done their work, and Servia was beaten. General 
Tchemaieff has been blamed at home and abroad for 
his reckless tactics ; but it would be impossible to find 
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another man who could have done better under the 
circumstances. He was brave, kind-hearted, and a 
tactician far above the average. Of course, he made 
mistakes ; but they were of such a nature that if he 
had not made them he would have laid himself open 
to charges of having made much greater ones by- 
having left untried other plans which in their turn 
might have resulted in failures. In the case of ex- 
tending his lines too far of course people blame him ; 
but it should be borne in mind that if he had not 
done so the Turks could have outflanked him and 
taken him in the rear, which would have been a far 
greater mistake than the one he is accused of — of 
having chanced too much. And then it must not be 
forgotten that he always expected reinforcements which 
never came. And again it is to be noted that he had 
to operate with 80,000 of not the very best troops 
in a country that required, to command success, 200,000 
well-trained and thoroughly-disciplined soldiers. There 
is no doubt that the men I saw under fire were a far 
inferior lot to those who had fought in the early part 
of the war. 

No one has less cause to be grateful to Tchemaieff 
than myself, for he never treated me with common 
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civility, and I never had a kind word from him, with one 
exception, the whole time I served under him. That one 
exception was when I volunteered to take the ammuni- 
tion to Dochtouroff, there being no one else present who 
knew the way. It was an artilleryman's work, and I 
would much rather have been with my general (Doch- 
touroflT) than bothering with ammunition ; however, he 
thanked me and even looked grateful. Why he showed 
such antipathy to me I don't know, but he did so. 
I am happy to say that he was the sole instance of 
a Russian who did not treat me as a friend, for from 
all the others whom I met out in Servia, I received 
kindnesses that I shall never, never forget, but from 
TchernaiefT none ; and yet I say in all truth, that a 
better-hearted, kindlier, or more courageous soldier 
never existed, and that, as even his enemy admitted, 
he was never out-generalled, but simply out-numbered. 
When the battle was over, we all crowded round a 
large fire, most of us feeling very cold and tired. I 
myself was quite done up, and felt that another week 
would just kill me. " My poor dear child," said Volkoff, 
" you must go home as quick as you can, for the war is 
over, and there is no good stopping any longer." 

The general and his staff left for Deligrad, leaving 
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General Dochtouroff to take care of the position. 
" Another night of it," thought I, " oh misery ! " But 
from sheer kindness of heart and pity for my weak 
<:ondition, Dochtouroff ordered me to take a despatch 
to head-quarters, asking for a company of engineers, 
adding that I need not return, and that he himself 
would come to Deligrad in the morning, if the Turks did 
not renew the attack. So I mounted again my poor 
jaded steed, and rode as fast as I could to head-quarters. 
I took the opportunity of watering my horse when 
crossing the Morava, and the poor thirsty beast was 
quite delighted to have a drink, for he had not had 
water for three days. I reached head-quarters just in 
time for mess, and a capital meal I made. Immediately 
after supper I went to my old hut, lay down, and soon 
was enjoying the last sleep I was to have in camp. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



When I awoke on the morning of the 22nd, my last 
day in the camp of the army of the Mora\'a, and 
went outside, I found the rain coming down in tor- 
rents, the cold wind piercing through one, and the 
ground a swamp that threatened to pull one's boots 
off. Ghika told me that an armistice was to be 
signed that day, that there would be no more fight- 
ing, and that he was going in General TchemaiefTs 
carriage to Belgrade with despatches. I went down 
to the village, where the post-office had been trans- 
ferred to, the old ''novcrra" having been blown down, 
and found a letter for me from home. 

Nearly the whole camp was a wreck, huts blown 
down, logs of wood lying about, and everybody who 
had business out-of-doors looking thoroughly miserable. 
The last week had been the commencement of an 
unusually severe Servian winter, and promised weather 
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that would speedily put an end to the thinly-clad and 
ill-fed Turks. At dinner I had to sit in my great* 
coat, for without it I was not fit to be seen, my pan- 
taloons, of which I had two pairs on at the same 
time, being completely worn out, and my jacket 
a tattered old rag. It was so frightfully cold that it 
was impossible to wash, and I had to eat my dinner 
with hands that had not touched water for a week. 

General Dochtouroff rode into the camp in the 
•course of the afternoon, and told me that I had better 
go to Belgrade with Ghika, as there would be no 
more fighting. He pinned the silver medal on my 
breast, and I received the warm and hearty congratu- 
lations of my brother officers. I ate my last supper 
in the chief of the stafTs private room, with General 
Dochtouroff, Colonel Monteverdi, and Prince Oblinsld; 
Ghika, who had already dined, grew quite impatient 
at the delay, and wanted to be off. At last the time 
came for saying farewell ; I flung myself into the arms 
of my dear, kind, brave, and generous general, and, I am 
not ashamed to say, fairly broke down and wept at 
the thought of parting with him. He, also, could not 
prevent the tears from coming into his eyes, for he 
had loved me like a son, and felt the parting bitterly. 
■" Good-bye, and God bless you, my dear boy ; I shall 
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never forget the happy hours we have spent together^ 
and hope that it n-ill not be long before we meet 
again." "Oh, general, I shall never, never forget 
your kindness to me,** was all I could say, for the 
choking in my throat prevented further utterance, and 
with a final embrace and kiss I ran from the room, 
with my black, dirty old handkerchief that had served 
me for two months, pressed to my eyes. Volkoff, 
dear old Volkoff, and five or six of my particular old 
chums, were waiting in the passage to carry me off to 
a room to say good-bye. They drank my health in 
champagne and wished me God-speed. My heart 
was nearly broken with the remembrance of all their 
kindness to me, and I never thought it possible that 
any Englishmen could be found writing and speaking 
against such men as these. I may say that I have 
never met anyone who knew of a Russian officer 
who did not always speak in terms of the highest 
admiration of the whole Russian nation, and it was 
only those who have never known the Russians that 
I have heard say a word against a people at whose 
hands I, at least, have met with more kindness 
and courteousness than I ever expected from any 
pne. 

I had already said good-bye to the rest of the 
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staff, and there was nothing more to be done but to 
take my seat in the carriage with Ghika, another 
officer, and Ghika's Swiss valet. Adieu, Deligrad ! 
many pleasant hours have I spent in your camp. 
Adieu, Morava! many times have I splashed through 
your glistening waters and ridden along your lovely 
banks, sometimes to where death reigned triumphant, 
sometimes on to more peaceful scenes. Adieu, verdure- 
clad hills ! many, very many brave and hardy soldiers 
have laid down their lives on your wooded slopes, 
and, in past days, sunny, but now bleak, summits, 
fighting for their religion, and your freedom from the 
tread of the despotic Turk. Side by side lie the 
gallant dead, the Moslem and the Sclav; the oppressor 
and the oppressed ; the enslaved and the liberator. 
Cannons may roar, winds may blow, living men may 
rush to the combat, over the ground that covers your 
lifeless bodies, but little you'll heed gun, wind, or 
man, as you peacefully repose under the sward 
till He, the God of peace and war, shall sum- 
mon you to His presence. Sleep on, brave Turk, 
noble Russian, • and patriotic Serb! gallantly alike you 
fought, equally splendid has been your death ; all past 
resentments are now forgotten, and lie buried in the 
heroes' grave. Ah me ! sweet Servia, your lovely vales 
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and picturesque hills have witnessed in three short 
months scenes as ghastly as any ever enacted in the 
world's drama. Peace to the memory of those heroes 
who have found a final resting-place under the soSl 
on which they had fought so well for your religion 
and liberty. Widows are mourning their lost ones; 
fatherless children are wandering through the streets 
b^ging for bread ; parents bereft of their sons are 
stricken down with grief; and in the lowly cottages 
and stately mansions alike are lovely girls dying 
heart-broken at the loss of their lovers — ^the rough 
but gallant private linesmen, or the handsome young 
officers of the Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard. 
Rich or poor, noble or peasant, whatever your station 
in life, your interest in the Army of the Morava was 
shared alike, and your joy or grief was common to 
all of you. Be consoled with the thought that your 
beloved lost one, be he husband, father, son, brother, 
or lover, has died the noblest of deaths, and that his 
last thoughts were sure to have been of you. Krupp 
and Snider, you have much to answer for. Adieu, 
my gallant companions in the battle, the camp, and 
the mess-room ! never shall your many kindnesses to 
me be forgotten, or your faces erased from my 
memory; and, au revoir, my second father, my chief. 
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my friend, may your days be long and prosperous, 
and your end, though far distant I trust, be as 
glorious as your life. Gallant, kind, handsome, 
splendid Dochtouroff, ^^ beau sabreur, sans peur et 
sans reproche]^ au revoir ! No one, man or woman, 
shall ever oust you from your fitting place in my 
heart. And once more, adieu, the dear old companion, 
willing sharer of my dangers and pleasures, the friend 
that never flinched in the face of danger, my beautiful 
pony ! Ah, how I wish that I could have brought 
you home with me, so that whenever I should visit 
you, and call "Pet! pet!" you could run to me as 
was your wont, and rub your soft little nose against 
my cheek ; your pretty, velvety nose which was wet 
with my tears when I said good-bye to you; may 
the remainder of your life be passed in never-fading 
green pastures, by trickling rivulets, and may your 
future masters love you as I have done. Adieu, war — 
for the present at least — peace has taken your place, 
and I must now endeavour to shake off the horrors 
of the past. Away from the camp, we rolled along 
the road I had traversed two months back, when war's 
realities were unknown to me. 

The cold prevented my sleeping during the night's 
drive, and thoughts of sadness revolved through my 
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mind. On, on through the darkness and the mist, 
till the morning's dim light shows me the old familiar 
spots, and tells me that Deligrad is far behind, and 
that England and home are becoming nearer and 
nearer. Horses are changed about every ten miles^ 
and the day is gradually and wearily closing. Ah I 
there is Semendria at last — thirty-five miles more, and 
Belgrade will be reached. Farther on, I recall the 
time when I performed my first duties as aide-de-camp> 
and yet some few miles still farther, and I recognise 
the scene of Wienholt's troubles and my despair. At 
last, when I had almost given up hope of ever reach- 
ing the Servian capital alive, I found myself rattling 
along the stony old street to the palace, where we 
halted whilst Ghika got out to deliver his despatches. 
He came out of the palace at last, and we started 
off to find an hotel ; we tried many cafanes^ but as 
Forbes was not in any of them, I determined not 
to take a bedroom until I heard something of him. 
I went to the Hdtel Couronn^, and enjoyed a capital 
dinner — not outside under the trees, as in former 
days, but in the large public room — and after dinner 
I set off on my search for news of Forbes, and> 
after spending half the night in walking about, I met 
Maximoff, of the Cuirassiers of the Russian Guards 
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who was serving as aide-de-camp to General TchemaieflF, 
and was in Belgrade on leave, who told me that 
Forbes had been to the hotel, but 'had gone no one 
knew whither. This news being all I could gather 
concerning Forces, and being satisfactory, I walked 
down the principal street to my old resort for de- 
Jetinery the H6tel de Londres, and asked for a bed, 
or any place to lie down in. The people of the 
hotel didn't recognise me for some time, as I was 
so worn-out and ill in appearance that at that time 
my own father would scarcely have known me ; but 
when I showed them my portmanteau in the corner, 
and made signs that I was the owner, they gave me 
a hearty welcome, and placed a mattress on the floor 
for me to sleep on, and I slept for the first time 
for two months with my coat and boots off, and 
secured a good night^s rest. 

How I enjoyed my rolls and cafe au lait in the 
morning may be readily imagined. A good wash, 
a clean shirt, a pair of patent-leather boots, a Norfolk 
jacket, and English regimental trousers, made me feel 
quite a "swell," and I sallied forth in this rather 
strange and mixed attire, and called at the barber's, 
where I had my hair cut, and went through the 
pretence of being shaved. I then called on the British 
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consul^ Mr. White, and after my interview with him, 
entered the Couronnd for breakfast When that 
meal was over I went into the street, and had the 
good luck to meet Bartlett and Spooner. Of course 
a long conversation ensued, and then Spooner accom- 
pained me to the palace in a fiacre, I sent in vay 
name, and was ordered into a room where the 
Prince's cousin. Major Germani, and other officers 
were sitting, among whom was the chief of the 
Prince's staff, who had taken Colonel Becker's place, 
and to him I delivered a despatch from General 
Dochtouroff. They were all very kind to me, and 
shook hands with me on parting, wishing me a 
pleasant journey home, and thanking me for my poor 
services. The Prince Milan had been good enough 
to express his desire that I should call upon him, 
but my want of a proper uniform, and my great 
desire to start for England, prevented my doing so. 

In my peregrinations round Belgrade I met many 
old acquaintances ; but few of them could see in me 
any resemblance to the rather smartly-dressed and 
bietKhaussie aide-de-camp whom they were accustomed 
to meet swaggering down the stony streets, with sabre 
clashing and spurs jingling, or careering on horseback. 
I paid my bill at the H6tel Couronn^, and was just on 
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the point of leaving for the quay, when I was accosted 
in my native tongue by a gentleman who said, " I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I think I have the pleasure of 
addressing a fellow-countryman?" I answered in the 
affirmative, and we shook hands in the true, hearty 
English fashion, no waste of bows and " Pardon, mon- 
sieur," between us ; and I was delighted to find in my 
newly-formed acquaintance an officer of the 4th Royal 
Lancashire Militia, Major Clarke, who knew several 
of my brother-officers. All fears of missing my boat 
were cast aside, and I re-entered the hotel and had a 
long talk with the major, trying to persuade him to 
come back with me ; but he had only just arrived in 
Servia, and wished to see some more of the country. 
If he had had any regard for his personal comfort, he 
would have confined his experiences of that country to 
Belgrade. 

I was just in time for the boat for Semlin, and 
Spooner came to see me off, as well as Major Clarke. 
A last shake of the hand, a kindly " bon voyage^' from 
the two Englishmen, and the steamer commenced her 
short voyage at about six o'clock. The lights of Bel- 
grade are fading, and I lift my hat as a parting saluta • 
tion to the fair and beautifully-situated capital of 
Servia. Farewell, Belgrade ! scene of some notable 
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events in my life. Farewell, Servia ! sad thoughts steal 
o'er me as I take a last look at the grim fortress which 
IS the boundary of your beautiful country — sad, because 
of the many happy hours I recall as having been spent 
by me in your fair land. A good Providence has 
carried me scathless through many dangers, and to that 
Providence I offer my heartfelt thanks as I stand on 
the deck gazing into the starry night, with the cool 
breeze fanning my uncovered head. 

Belgrade and Servia have faded from mine eyes, 
and I land on Austrian territory at Semlin after a 
twenty minutes' passage. Often when I hear the sweet 
strains of Strauss's beautiful music shall I think of the 
Danube as it looked on the night of my leaving Servia, 
really beautiful and really blue — a blue over which 
wavelets, rendered silvery by lovely Luna's beams, 
were dancing and rippling. Adieu, Servia ! may better 
days be yet in store for thee, for your kindly Prince 
and your lovely Princess. Ah, charming Nathalie ! like 
Mary Queen of Scots, the sweetest and loveliest of 
your sex, if you had lived in the days of chivalry, and 
had but raised a finger, the sword of every true knight 
would have leaped from its scabbard, and every gallant's 
voice have exclaimed, " My Queen, my Queen, I'll fight 
and even die for thee !" 
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When I landed I proceeded to the custom-house, 
and for the first time was asked to produce my passport, 
which very luckily I had not lost. From there I went 
to the hotel for dinner, at which meal I was joined by 
Kelly, of The TimeSy and Bowes, of T/te Standard, and 
afterwards I accompanied them to the house of the 
former and smoked and played chess until the hour 
approached at which I was to go on board my steamer. 
I went to my comfortable berth as soon as I embarked, 
and before very long was in the land of dreams. I 
omitted to mention that when I paid a visit to Grant, 
of The Daily News, in Belgrade, I met, at his rooms, 
young Slade, the nephew of the world-renowned Turkish 
admiral of that name, who told me that Prince Milan 
intended to strike a gold medal for me. This medal, 
which I scarcely thought the Prince would bother about, 
I afterwards received, as well as the gold cross of 
Takova. 

We were steaming hard against the strong current 
of the Danube when I woke in the morning (October 
25th). There were four or five Austrian officers on board ; 
some ladies — old, young, and neither one nor the other; 
some ugly, plain, and sweetly pretty — and a few civilians. 
One of the ladies, a Hungarian, could speak English, 
and with a view of cultivating that language entered 
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into conversation with me, and helped to pass away 
the long monotonous hours. The living on board these 
Danube steamers is really excellent We reached 
Mohaes at two o'clock on the following morning, and 
here I left the steamer, intending to resume my journey 
by rail. It was very dark and very cold, and I had to 
wait some time in the dreary waiting-room for my train, 
which left about half-past four, and I slept well until 
half-past eight After a tedious journey, broken by 
frequent stoppages, I got out at Kanissa, a town in 
Hungary, at about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
was told that I should have to wait until a quarter to 
twelve that night before proceeding on my journey ; so 
I started off to the town, which was some distance from 
the station, to see whatever there was to be seen. 
Luckily, I fell in with a doctor who could speak 
English very well, and I went with him to his 
lodgings. In this house several families lodged, and 
here I was introduced by the doctor to two young 
Hungarian ladies who lived with their aunt They 
were, without exception, the most beautiful girls I have 
ever seen, and it was -not long before I told them 
so in a mixture of English and bad French. They were 
awfully amused at seeing what they had never before 
seen in Kanissa, a real, live Englishman, and the little 
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doctor, who was dead spoons on one of them, grew quite 
fidgety from jealousy ; but his exhibition of the green- 
eyed monster did not affect me much, for I found it 
impossible to make up my mind as to which of the two, 
the blonde or the brunette, I was most smitten with. 
Poor little Medico ! he was very anxious to know 
whether I would not like to go out with him that he 
might show me the pretty sights in Kanissa ; but " No, 
no, doctor," said I ; " you are very good, but I am sure 
that you will not be able to show me anything so pretty 
as the young ladies to whom you have been so kind 
as to introduce me. These are quite pretty enough 
sights for me." And forthwith I rattled off with 
** Jamaisl' which, being scarcely the word I meant to 
use, puzzled my fair friends not a little for a time, until 
they discovered the meaning I intended to convey, 
when, screaming with laughter, they ejaculated together. 
" yamais ? ah noriy mais faime ; tu nos amaisy maisy cest 
impossible.'^ ^^ Mais oui, ce fi est pas impossible^' said I, 
throwing a look first to one and then to the other that 
beat my French all to fits, and conveyed my admiration 
with far stronger expression than I could show with my 
^^jamaisT 

The dear little doctor danced about the room 
almost beside himself, and muttered between his 

u 
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closed teeth " Sacr^" and many other words» which 
being in a strange tongue, I could not understand, 
but concluded them to be native expletives. My 
" Chantez, cJianteZf nia belUl' was the cause of a 
rush to the piano by both ladies at once. I really 
was awfully sorry when I thought that I must tear 
myself away, and that my visit of about three hours 
had rather exceeded the limits of politeness. I re- 
ceived an invitation from the aunt to come and 
take tea with them at eight o'clock, but the sly 
doctor succeeded in upsetting this little scheme by 
a ruse de guerre. He told me that he would call 
for me at the hotel a little before the appointed 
hour, but betrayed me by never putting in an 
appearance, and it being dark I was quite unable 
to find my way alone to the pension of my would-be 
entertainers, and I vowed that could I but meet 
the little man again I would duck him in the first 
pond I could find. 

I had dinner at the hotel, and listened to a 
gipsy band, who played the most magnificent music 
I ever heard, in the most splendid style. A douceur 
to the leader of the band was sufficient inducement to 
them to play the "Blue Danube" three times, and I 
believe that I could have sat listening to them all 
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night. But the time came for them to leave, and 
then I strolled into the public room, which was 
crowded with officers and civilians, who regarded 
me as a great curiosity, and wondered, as one of 
them told me, that I could dare venture into their 
midst with a Servian forage-cap on my head. I 
told my informer that I was an Englishman, and 
that there were very few things an Englishman 
would not dare; which answer, on being translated, 
pleased the Hungarians immensely, and I held quite 
a levee, everyone coming to shake hands with me, 
but all pointing to themselves, and signifying that 
they were on the side of the Turks. One of the 
Italian gfficials, who could speak English, asked me 
to go home with him and have a cup of tea whilst 
waiting for my train, which invitation I accepted ; 
and on our way he asked me if I had my re- 
volver with me. To this I replied in the nega- 
tive, saying that it was with the remainder of my 
traps at the station, and wanted to know why he 
asked me the question. He said because it was 
dangerous to walk about the place after dark un- 
armed, and that he always carried a revolver on 
account of the mountain robbers, who came into the 
town at night and attacked everyone whom they 
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met in the streets. Their mode of operation was, he 
said, that one should perform the garrote, whilst another 
robbed the victim, and a third gave him a friendly 
stab with his dagger ; and my informant of these 
horrors added, that if I had only stood outside my 
hotel to smoke a cigar after ten o'clock, I should 
have had these little facts put to a practical illus- 
tration. Kanissa did not boast of police, and you 
had to take the law into your own hands, therefore, 
and shoot anyone you thought likely to prove an 
assailant. Truly a pleasant sort of place to take up 
one's residence in ! 

After tea and a smoke, as the hour of my de- 
parture had nearly arrived, I walked to the station, 
which was close by, and made myself comfortable 
in a carriage. We started at a quarter to twelve, 
and I slept well as far as Neustadt, where I changed 
my train. The road to Vienna passed through some 
very beautiful scenery, which reached its climax, I 
think, at Baden, near which is the celebrated Vale 
of Helen. Vienna, that most beautiful of towns, was 
reached at half-past eight, and I jumped into a fiacre 
and drove to the Imperial Hotel, where I had a 
capital breakfast, and saw in The Times that Djunis 
had been taken by the Turks, thus putting a finishing 
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touch to the campaign, as the position of Djunis 
commanded the camp at Deligrad ; and if the Turks 
had opened fire, in five minutes Deligrad would have 
to be vacated. Major Gonne, of the 17th Lancers, 
our military attach^ at the Austrian court, was 
standing in the hall of the hotel, and very kindly 
came up to me on hearing my name, and asked 
if he could do anything for me. He made an ap- 
pointment with me to go to his lodgings at one 
o'clock. Till that hour I strolled about the streets, 
paid a visit to St. Stephen's, and had a look at the 
palace. At one o'clock I went up to the major's 
rooms, and we had a smoke. Very much did I enjoy 
one of the major's capital cigars, and after a chat we 
started off to have a look at his horses, thence to the 
British Embassy, where I had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to two of, I hope, our future diplomatists, who 
seemed to me to have exceedingly pleasant berths. 

Much as I should have liked to make a stay 
in Vienna, I felt still more inclined to see my 
native land, and started for Cologne at half-past six 
in the evening. Sleep was out of the question, as 
the carriage I was in had been heated to such an 
extent as to make one feel quite faint. I enjoyed 
the panorama I had next day of the Rhine very 
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much, but yet was not sorry when wp arrived at 
Cologne, at about half-past seven in the evening. I 
had such a terribly bad cold, brought on, I expect, 
from the stuffy carriage with both windows open that 
I had travelled in the previous night, that I could 
scarcely speak above a whisper. 

I only managed to reach the station next morning 
just in time to jump into a carriage, and left at 
seven o'clock. Six hours in the train brought us up 
at Rotterdam, from which place, being Sunday, there 
was no boat crossing to England. I was so done-up 
that I could only move with the greatest difficulty. 
Of all the nuisances I had experienced in my travels, 
the greatest was that of the touts at the Victoria 
Hotel, who bothered one's life out to go with them 
and see the town. I certainly would not advise any 
reader of this book to put up at the Victoria if 
she or he should pay Rotterdam a visit ; a civil 
question addressed to the manager met with anything 
but a polite reply, and I rejoiced greatly when five 
o'clock on Monday evening arrived, and I found 
myself by a notable coincidence on board my old 
friend the Zealous, The crew recognised me before 
I stepped on board, and expressed themselves as 
being very glad to see me safe back from the wars. 
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It being a rough night, much the same scenes were 
enacted as on my crossing from Harwich to Rotter- 
dam. Among other ships, the famous CJiallenger was 
lying in Harwich harbour, when we steamed in on 
the morning of the 31st. By Jove! how glad I was 
when I put my foot on British soil again ! and doubly 
so when dear, smoky old London was reached ! I 
drove to the house of a cousin, and was rejoiced to 
find that my people had providentially sent me some 
Christian clothing. It seemed odd to find myself 
again in "mufti," without the sword that had been 
my constant companion for two months and a half. 

Once more in a cab — no fiacre this time, thank 
goodness — and an hour's drive brings me to the old 
familiar " Euston " in good time for the 5 P.M. 
train to Chester. " Paper, paper, Globey Graphic^ 
Hustrated 'ondon News^ Sporting TimeSy' &c., screamed 
the news-boy. "Yes, yes, give me one of each,'* 
said I to the surprised lad, who looked as if he 
thought I had some intention of setting up in 
the trade myself I exhausted his basket, and so 
astonished him with the amount of my purchases 
that it was some time before he was able to renew 
the old cry. But five short hours — ^hours that after 
days' continuous abode in trains passed very quickly 
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— and " Chester, Chester, change here," &c., was the 
cry, and out I jumped. My arrival was unlocked 
for, and as I had been reported killed in a special 
edition of a rascally local paper, published for the 
purpose of obtaining a few additional coppers, it 
had the appearance of a resurrection. 

Attended by half-a-dozen porters, I was soon in 
a cab, and the welcome word " Home " was not 
needed to intimate to the driver the destination of 
his fare. Scarcely had I stepped from the cab on 
to the door-step when I was overcome by an ava- 
lanche of loving relatives, who, in the assault they 
made upon me, succeeded in putting hors de combat 
a remarkably good hat. 

Having thus brought the account of my doings 
during a two-and-a-half months* absence from home 
to a close, I beg to offer my sincere thanks to those 
who have honoured this feeble effort of my pen with 
a perusal, and say — Adieu ! 



FINIS. 
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Ages. 



By PAUL LACROIX. 

With numerous Chromolithographs, and upwards of 300 Wood Engravings. 

[In the Press, 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire; 

A POLITICAL SKETCH OF MEN AND EVENTS SINCE 1866. 

By BARON HENRY DE WORMS. 

Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Additional Chapter on the Present 
Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, ds, 

** A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the war 
with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Benst in overcoming them, will be found in 
* Tlie Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.'" — Qwtrterhj 
Jleview, October, 1876. 

The above Work has been translated into the French and German Languages. 



6 CHAPMAN A HALL'S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 

AUS4), HV TIIK SAMK AUTHOK, 

England's Policy in the East: 

By the BARON HENRY DE WORMS. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE POLICY AND INTERESTS OF ENGLAND IN THE 

EASTERN QUt:STIOX, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 

THE OTHER EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Ru vised, Corrected uuj Enlarged, witli Two Statiutical Tables, showing the Popu- 
lation, lU'veinie, Iui])orts, ExiK)rts, Public Debt, Amiy and Navy of all the 
Powers iuterestcd in the Eastern (Question, and the Religions and Nationalities 
of the Turkish Empire 

With a Map and Appendix, containing the Treaty of Paris, the ^Vndrassy Note, the 
Berlin Memorandum, Lord Derby's i-)espatehes, and other Documents. 

Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 58. 

Robert Lord Lytton's Poetical Works. 

FABLES IN SONG, 2 vols, fscap. 12*. 

LUCILE, 1 vol. fscap. 6«. 

THE WANDERER, 1 vol. fscap. 6*-. 

Imagination, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By WILLIAM JAMES RICHMOND COTTON, M.P. 

Lord Mayor in 1875 — 1876. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

*' It will be seen that the scope of the poem is comprehensive enough, and many of 
the scenes that are conjured up before the eye arc made veiy gracefully suggestive. 
. . , The shorter pieces arc pretty and melodious, and the pictures of the beauties 
of the country and natural objects are the reflection of vivid images the author has 
earned away with him." — Times. 

Castle St. Angelo. 

By W. W, STORY. 

Crown 8vo. Unifonu with "Koba di Koma." [tn the Press. 

The Savage Life; 

A SECOND SERIES OF "CAMP NOTES." 

By FREDERICK BOYLE, 

Author of ** A Ride across a Continent," " Adventures in Borneo." 

Demy 8vo. 128, 
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Anthony Babington; 

A DRAMA. 

By VIOLET FANE, 

Author of "Denzil Place,*' **The Queen of the Faiiies," &c. 

Crown 8vo. 6«. 

" The literary merits of the drama are uniformly gpreat, and in some places its poetic 
beauties are of a high order. " — World. 

Art in Ornament and Dress. 

By CHARLES BLANC. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 

The Heir to the Crown: 

A DRAMA. 
By the DUKE DE POMAR. 

Our Own Misanthrope. 

BcpritUcd from Vanitt Fair. 

By ISHMAEL. 

Crown 8vo, 7$, 

History of En ^i and from the year 1830 to the 
Resignation of the Giadstone Ministry. 

By W. NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 

A ITew Edition, Abridged for the use of Schools, in 1 voL, post 8ro. Is. 6d. 

Food : 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SOURCES, CONSTITUENTS, AND USES 

OF FOOD ; 

Intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal Green Museum. 

By A. H. CHURCH, M.A., Oxon, 

Professor of Chemistry in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 

Large crown 8vo. Second Edition, 3*. 
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PUBLTSnXD BT 



CHAPMAN AND HALL. 



ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Chables Dickens. First 
Series. 20 vole. Bojal 8ro, doth, 6«. 6(1. each. 

New Series. Vols. 1 to 12. Royal Svo, doth, 5«. M, each. 



ABBOTT, EDWIN (formerly Head Master of the Philological School)— 
A CONCORDANCE OP THE ORIGINAL POETICAL WORKS OP ALEX- 
ANDER POPE. With an Introdaction on the Eogliah of Pope, by Eownr A. 
Abbott, D.D., Author of " A Shakespearian Granuaar," Ac., &c. Siedinin 8to, 
price 21s, 

ABBOTT (SAMUEL)— ARDENMOHR : AMONG THE HILLS. A 

Record of Scenery and Sport in the Highlands of Scotland. With Sketches and 
Etchings by the Author. Demy 8to. 12s. 6J, 

ADAMS (FRANCIS)— THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE 

UNITED STATES. Demy 8vo, 9*. 

AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS (THE). Sketches and Descrip- 
tion firom the Note-book of an Siqdorer, by Pai vs ymiiR. WUk 68 Uluttratum* on 
uood. A New Edition. Royal Svo, 9t» 

AUSTRALIAN MEAT— RECIPES FOR COOKING AUSTRALIAN 
MEAT, with Directions for Preparing Sanoes suitable for the same. Bj a Coox. 
12mo, sewed, 

BARTLEY (G. C. T.)— The Parish Net : How it's Dragged and What it 
Catches. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s, 6i. 
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BARTLEY (G. C. T.)— A HANDY BOOK FOR GUARDIANS OF THE 
POOR : beinK a Complete Manual of the Duties of the OfiSoe, the Treatment of 
Typical Casea, with Practical Examples, &c. Crown 8to, doth, 8«. 

The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper. Crown 8vo, doth, 58* 



BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS (THE) AND THE SALZKAMMERGUT. 
Profusely illustrated by G. Closs, W. Dixz, A. tos KiMSVut, K. iUup, J. G. 
SncrvAV, F. Yoltt, J. Wattbb, and others. With an Account of the Habits and 
Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts, by Hbucak 
SoHMij) and Kabl StisLxa. Super royal 4to, cloth, 26$. 

BLAKE (EDITH OSBORNE)— TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN 

EUROPE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14«. 

BENSON'S (W.) PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, cloth, 16<. 



MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 



Coloured Froniispieee and lUustraCioru, 12mo, cloth, 2s. Qd, 

BLYTH (COLONEL)— THE WHIST-PLAYER. With Coloured Plates 
of "Hands." Third Edition. Imp. 16mo, doth, 6$. 

BRADLEY (TH03kIAS), of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich— 
ELEMENTS OP GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two Parts, with Sixly Plates. 
Oblong folio, half-bound, each Part, 16t. 



' Selection (from the above) of Twenty Plates, for the use of the 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Oblonji; folio, half-bound, 16s. 

BUCKLAND, (FRANK) -LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND 

ZOOLOGIST. Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
870, 12«. 

BUCKMASTER (J. C.)— THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL PHY- 
SICS. With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

BURCHETT (R)— LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of Schools of 
Art. Twenty-first Thousand. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 7«. 



— PRACmCAL GEOMETRY : The Course of Construction of Plane 
Gieometrical Figures. With 137 Diagrams. Sixteenth Edition. Post Svo, doth,5«. 

- DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. New Edition. 24mo, doth, 5d. 
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CAITHNESS (COUNTESS)— OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT ; or ao 
Earnest Endearonr to Becondle Haterial Science with SpiriiiuU Sdence and 
Bcriptore. Demy Bvo, 16«. 

CARLYLE PR) — DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. — Literal Prose 
Translation of Thx Immxo, with Text and Notes. Second Edition. Poet 8to, 148, 

CEYLON : being a General Description of the Island, Historical, Phy* 
sical, Statistical. Containing: the most Recent Information. By an Officer, late 
of the Ceylon Bifles. With 3£ap. 2 rols^ demy 8to, 23i. 

CLINTON (R. H.), A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to a.d. 1872. With Copious Quotations on the Leading Events 
tjid the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. Post 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

COX (DAVID), MEMOIR OF, with Selections from bis Correspondence, 
and Kome Account of his Works. By W. Nxal Sollt. Illustrated with nomerons 
Photographs Arom Drawings by the Artist's own hand. Royal 8^0, cloth, 36*, 

(^RAIK (GEORGE LILLIE)— ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Dlus- 
trated in a Philological Commentary on his Julius Cu.'sar. Fifth Edition. Post 
8yo, cloth, 6«. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 



GUAGE. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, doth, 2«. 6i2. 

CUBLEY (W. H. ), A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING, 

with Piufitrations and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, Ss, 
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THOMAS CARLTLE'S WORKS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. COMPLETE. 
HandtoiMly printed in 34 vols,, demy %vo, cloth. 



SiRTOR BBSARTUS. The Lifo and Opinions of Heir Teufelsdrockh. With a 
Portrait, 7«. Cd. 

THE FRENCfl REVOLUTION : A History. 3 vols., each 9». 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION OF HIS WORKS. 
With Supplement of 1872, Portrait and Plates, 0», The Supplement uparaiely, 2$. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait, 6 vols., each 9« 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 78.ed, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9«. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Portraits, 6 \oU 
each di» 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9#. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9». 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., each 9». 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each ds. 

GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, cloth, 6». 

MR. CARLYLB'S NEW WORK. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; also AN ESSAY ON THE FOR- 
TRATTB OF JOHN KNOX. Crown 8vo. with Portrait Rlnstrations, 7f. 9d. 
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TaOMAS CABLTLTS WCBKS— «o«ftMMf. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Mm 23 r«U^ er9w% 8fo, eUiJL 



TOE FBKXn BEVOLUTIOX: A 
tory. STDU.,12f. 



OLIYEB CROMWELL'S LBTTEBS AND 
8PKECHBS, with Kbiddatuma. Ac 3 
voU^lSf. 

LIY£8 OF 8CHILLBB AND JOHN 
8TBBLINO. 1 yoL, «f. 

CmnCAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 4T0lft^ll.4t. 

SABTOB BBSABTUS AND LECTURES 
ONBBBOBS. lvoL,«f. 

LATTER-DAT PAMPHLETS. 1 toL. «f. 



CHARTISM AND PAST AND PBBSEKT. 

lyoL,6«. 

TRANSLATIONS FBOM THE 6EBMAN 
OF MUS^US, TIECK. 4 BIGHTBB, 



WILHELM MEISTER, bjGolha^ a Tkaas- 
laciaii. StoIs., 12ff. 



HISTORTOFFBIEDBICHTHE SECOND 
called Frederick the Gmfc. ToIa.1.4 
n., mnteining Part L— '*FMedikfa tiB 
hia Aooeeaion." 14f.— Yols.111. JklY., 
conteining Part IL— "The Fizet Two 
SUeaian Wan." 14*.— Yola. T., YL, 
YIL, completing the Work, II. U. 



PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

1% 87 Vols., smaU ermen. 8«o. Priet 2s. eodk VoL, houmd ta doth: ar m sds i4 

37 aab. m 18, dotX giU,f9r £Z Us. 



;:ABTOB BESABTUS. 

FRENCH BEYOLUTION. 3 YoU. 

LIFE OF JOHN 6TEBLING. 

OLIYEB CROMWELL'S LETTERS 
AND 8PBECHE& 6 Yola. 

ON HEBOES AND HEBO WOB- 
8HIP. 

PAST AND PBESENT. 



CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 7YoIi. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

LIFE OF SCHILLEB. 

FBEDEBICK THE GBEAT. 10 Vols. 

WILHELM MEISTEB. 3 YoU. 

TBANSLATIONS FBOH KUSiBUS, 
TIECK, ft RICHTER. 8 Yola. 

GENERAL INDEX. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WOEJBZS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. In Demy 8vo. 

THE MYSTERY OP EDWIN DROOD. With niustrafions by S. L. 
Fildee, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7«. Qd, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Dlnstrations by Marcus Stone. 

Cloth, 12. 1«. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three lUustrations by Seymour 
and* Phiz.' Cloth, 1M«. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Dlustrations by *Phiz.' Cbth, 

11. is, 

SKETCHES BY ' BOZ.' With Forty Dliistrations by Geoige Cruikshank. 
Cloth, 12. i«. 

MARTIN CHUZZLE WIT. With Forty Hluatrationa by * Phiz.' Qoth, 

11. u. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty muBtrations by «Phiz.' Cloth, IZ. U, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty ninstrations by 'Phiz.* Cloth,. 

12. i«. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty lUuBtrationB by *Phiz.' Cloth, II. Is. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty lUustrations by *Phiz.' Cloth, 1^. 1*. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Hlustrationa by 
George Gattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with the other 
Yolnmes, 21s. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With Seveniy- 
eight niostrationB by G. Gattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with the other- 
Yolomes, 2U. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS : containing— The Christmas Carol ; The Crickee 

on the Hearth ; The Chimea ; The Battle of life ; The Haunted House. Wiih aU 
the original Ulnstrations. Cloth, 12s, 

OLIVER TWIST AND TALE OF TWO CITIES. In One Volume. 

Cloth, 21*. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations by 
George Croikshank. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sateen lUustrations. 

by* Phiz.' Cloth, 9». 

%• The remainder of Dickens's Works were not originally printed in demy Svo.. 
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CHARLES DICKEXB'B WORKS— e<mtmu«L 



LIBRARY EDITION. In Post 8vo. 
JFith the Original lUuttratums^ 30 voU,^ eloth^ £12. 

Pickwick Papers With 43 niustms., 

Nicholas Nicklebt With 39 

Habtin Chuzzlewit With 40 

Old Cubiositt Shop and Kepbikted Pieces With 36 

Babnabt Rx7I>ob and Hard Times With 36 

Bleak House With40 

Ltttlb Dobbit With 40 

DOMBEY AND SoN With 38 

David Coppebfield With 38 

OuB Mutual Fbiend With 40 

Sketches by Boz With 39 

•Oliveb Twist With24 

■Chbistmas Books With 17 

A Tale op Two Cities With 16 

•Gbbat Expectations With 8 

Pictures fbom Italy attd Amebican Notes With 8 

Uncommebcial Tbavelleb With 8 

<]Ihild*8 Histoby op England With 8 

Edwin Dbood, and Miscellanies With 12 

Chbistmas Stories, from <* Household 

Words," etc With 16 
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THE "CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION, in Crown Svo. 
In 21 vols, cloth, with Illustrations, £3 9s. 6d, 

Pickwick Papebs With 8 Xllustrations 

Mabtin Chuzzlewit With 8 

DOMBEY AND SON With 8 

Nicholas Nickleby With 8 

David Coppebfield With 8 

Bleak House With 8 

Little Dobbit With 8 

■OuB Mutual Fbiend With 8 

Baenaby Budge .• With 8 

Old Cubiosity Shop With 8 

A Child's Histoby op ENOLAin) With 4 

Edwin Dbood and otheb Stories With 8 

Christmas Stobies fbom ** Household 

WoBDs" With 8 

Tale op Two Cities With 8 

Sketches by Boz With 8 

Amebican Notes and Repbinted Pieces . . With 8 

Chbistmas Books With 8 

Oliveb Twist With 8 

Great Expectations With 8 

Hard Times and Pictures from Italy . . With 8 
Uncommercial Tbavelleb With 4 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WOBK&-<ontinued, 

■ 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 Monthly Volumes, Demy 8w, 10s. each. 

This edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type, than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and the 
page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever- 
widely increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
handsome librarv form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 40 Illustrations ,by Geosqe CsuncsHAirK. 

PICKWICK. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by " Phiz." 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cktukshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 lUustrations by " Phiz." 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Dlustra- 
tions by Oattesmolb, &c. 

BARNABYRUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With DlustrationB by Cattbk- 
HOLB, &c. 
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MARTIN CHTJZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. 1 vol. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Dlustrations by " Phiz." 

COPPERPIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz." 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Ulnstrations by " Phiz." 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz." 

A TALE OP TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by " Pmz." 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 lUustrations by Makcus Sioim. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Mabcus Stoitb. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Maecus Stoot. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Enwnr LAimssBs, R.A., 
Maclise, R.A.. &c., &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Maects SiomB. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES (Prom "Household Words," and "AU the Year 
Round "). With 14 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With 12 Ulustrationa by S. L, 

FiLSBS. 
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CHARLES DICKENS'S WOBKa—emtinutd. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION, m Crown 4to. vols. 

Jfoto PubliMhing. 

IN WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS AND SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 

Each Penny Number will contain Tiro Illaatzmtions. 

13 Vttlumei eompUUd. 

OUVEB TWIST, with 28 IIlastrationB, cloth. It, 6J. ; paper, U. 6d, 

HABTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 69 lUustnttionB, doth, 48, ; paper, St, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 00 lUostrationB and a Portrait, cloth 4t. ; paper, St, 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 61 nioatrationa, doth. At.; paper, St. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 68 Illustrations, doth, it. ; paper, St. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 66 Dlnstrations, cloth, it. ; paper, 3t, 

BARNABY BUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, doth, it. ; paper, St. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 26 niustrations, doth, it. 6d. ; paper, U. ed, 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 68 lUustrations, doth, it.; paper, St, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 69 Dlustiations by F. Baxvabd, cloth, it, ; paper, 3«. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 niustrations by F. A. Fbasu; doth, 2t, 6d. 
paper. It. 9d. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 89 Dlustntions, by ChJblis Guzir, cloth, it.; 
paper, St. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ, with 36 HlnstraUons, by F. Babvabd, doth, 2t. ed, ; paper, 1«. 9u. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall trust that by this Edition they will be enabled to 
place the Works of the most popular British Author of the present day in the hands 
of all English readers. 

The next Volume will be DOMBEY AND SON, with niustrations by 

F. Barn abb. 

MR. DICKENS'S READINGS 
Fcap, 6vo, tewed. 



t. d. 

CUBISTKAS CABOL IN PbOSE ..1 

Cbicket on the Hbabth .... 1 

Chimes : A Goblin Story 1 



t. d. 

Stoby of Little Dombey .... I 

PooB Tbayelleb, Boots at the 

Holly -Tbee Inn, &Mbs. Gamp 1 



DICKENS — THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John 
FoBsxss. With Portraits and other niustrations. 16th Thousand, 3 yds., uvo, clotb, 
42«. 

A New Edition in 2 Vols., demy 8vo, unifonn with the Illustrated 



Edition of Dickens's Works. Price 2St. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the original coloured plates, a 
reprint of the original editioo. Small 8vo, red doth, gilt edges, 6«. 
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DASENT (DR. G. W.)-.JEST AND EARNEST. A Collectioii of 
Bevieiri and EMays. 2 ToU., post Bwo, doth, 2U, 

TALES FROM THE F JELD. A Second Series of Popular Tales, 

fromtheNorseofP.Ch.ABltiOnueii. Small Sro^ doth. lOi. M. 



THE VIKINGS OF THE BALTIC : a Tale of the North in the 

Tenth Century. 3 Tola., crown 8to. 

DA VIES (G. CHRISTOPHER)— ANGLING IDYLLS. Crown 8to, 

7s. 6d, 

DE COIN (COLONEL ROBERT L.)— HISTORY AND CULTIVATION 

OF COTTON AND TOBACCO. Post 8to, doth, 9*. 

DE GUfiRIN (MAURICE AND EUGfiNIE). A Monograph. By 
HAEififf Pam, Author of " Eaaaya in the Silver Age/* Ac Oroim 8to, doth* en 

DE KONINCK (L. L.), and DIETZ (E.)-^PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
CHEMICAL ASSAYINa, aa applied to the Manulkcture of Iron from ita Oiea, 
and to Caat Iron, Wrought Iran, and Sted, aa ftmnd in Commerce. Edited, with 
Notea, by Bobxbt Maixr. Poat 8to, doth, 6t. 

DAVIDSON (ELLIS A.)— THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : 

A Guide in Building, liaking, and Bepairing. ContainiDg :— Full Inatmctiona for 
Making TJaefnl and Ornamental Artidee— For; Conatmdang Variooa Buildinga in 
Wood, with Deacriptiona of the Toola Employed— The Methoda of Tiengthening 
and Joining Timber— The General Prindplea of Building in Brick and Stone— The 
Prooeaaea of Staining, Painting, Poliahing, and Tamiahing Woodwork— Together 
with the Elemente of Architectural Drawing and Colouring. With nnmeroua 
niuatsrationa. Drawn on Wood by the Author. Bqyal 8to, 10s. dd, 

DENZIL PLACE : a Story in Verse. By Violet Yastb. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

DIXON (W. HEPWORTH)— THE HOLY LAND. Fourth Edition, 
With 2 Sted and 12 Wood Engravinga. Poat 870, 10s. Od. 

DRAYSON (UEUT.-COL. A. W.)— THE CAUSE OF THE SUP- 
POSED PBOPEB MOTION OF THE FIXED STABS, with other geometrical 
problema in Aatronomy hitherto imadTed. Demy 8vo, doth, lOs. 

THE CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION OF THE LAST 

GLACIAL EPOCH OF GEOLOGY, with an Inveatigation of a new Movement o 
the Earth. Demy 870, cloth, 10s. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING. 



Filth Edition. Poat 8to, doth, 4c 6d. 

DYCB (WILLIAM), R. A.— DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERN- 
MSNT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, OB ELEMENTABY OUTLINES OF OBNA- 
MSNT. Fifty aelected Platea, folio, aewed, 6«. 



18 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



ELEMENTARY DRAWING-BOOK. Directions for Introducing the 
First Steps of Elementarj Drawing in Schools and among Workmen. Small 4to. 
cloth, it, ed, 

ELEMENTARY DRAW^NG COPY-BOOKS, for the Use of Chadren 
from fonr years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Ck)mpiled by a Stodent 
certificated by the Science and Art Department as Av Aax Tzachbb. Three Books 
in 4to, sewed :— 

Book 1. LnrsBS, 1«. 

„ 2. GXOMSTBICAL Aim OBirAKBirTAL FOBMS ASTD ObJSCTS, U, 

„ 3. LxATXs, Flowxbs, Spbats, Ac., U. 6(Z. 

ELIOT (SIR JOHN) — A BIOGRAPHY BY JOHN FORSTER. 

With Portraits. A New and cheaptr Hdition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth, lis, 

ELLIOTS (ROBERT H.) EXPERIENCES OF A PLANTER IN THE 

JUNGLES OF MYSORE. WUh lUuUrations and a Map. 2 vols. 8yo, doth, 2is, 



CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 8vo, cloth, 9*. 



EWALD (ALEXANDER CHARLES, F.S.A.) - THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, COUNT OF ALBANY, commonly 
called the Young Pretender. From the State Papers and Other Sources. Author 
of "The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney," "The Crown and Its Advisers," 
Ac. 2 Vols, demy 8vo, 288. 

ELLIOT (FRANCES)— OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. Third 
Bdition. Demy 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN ITALY. Second 

Edition. Post 8vo, doth, 69. 

PICTURES OF OLD ROMR New Edition. Post 8vo, doth, (k. 



FINLAISON (ALEXANDER GLEN)— NEW GOVERNMENT SUC- 
CESSION-DUTY TABLES. Third Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

FLEMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— ANIMAL PLAGUES; THEIR 
HISTORY, NATURE, AND PREVENTION. 8vo, cloth, 16*. 

HORSES AND HORSE-SHOEING ; their Origin, History, Uses 

and Abuses. 210 Engravings. 8vo, cloth, 12. Is, 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. With 37 Hlustrations. Secand 

Sdition, enlarged, 8vo, sewed, 2s, 



— RABIES AND HYDROPHOBLi ; THEIR HISTORY, 
NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 lUastrationB. 

M f 0, vAOtil, 164. 
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FLEMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— A MANUAL OP VETERINARY 

SANITABY SCIBNCB AND POLICE. With 33 Sfautntions. 3 toIs. demy 
8to,36«. 

FORSTER (JOHN).— WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography. 
1775-1861. With PortnitA and Tignettes. JL nem and revised BdUUm, in 1 toL 
domy 8vo, 14«. . 

This form* Uujlrtt volwnt cifilu new BdUUm o/Landof's Ufe cavd WwU in 8 roll. 

SIR JOHN ELIOT : a Biography. With PoHraUs. New 



and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. Poet 8yo, doth, 14$. 



LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, \rith Portraits and other 



Blostrations. Fifteenth Edition, 3 yoU., demy 8vo, 4ii». 



A New Edition, imifomi with the Dlostrated Libraiy Edition 

of Dickens's Wortcs. 2 vols., demy 8yo, 28«. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to Dea 1866. 6 
vols. Cloth, 13<. each. 



New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half- 



yearly Yolmnes. Cloth, 13«. each. 

From January, 1873, to Jane, 1876, in Half- 



yearly Vols. Cloih, 16i. each. 



FORTNUM (C. D. R) DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MAIOUCA, 

mSPANO-MOBESCO, PEBSIAN, DAMASCUS, AND BHODIAN WARES, 
in the South KenaingtOB linseom. Thick 8yo, half moroooo.40t. 

FRANCATELU (C. R) — ROYAL CONFECTIONER; English and 
Foreign. A Practical Treatise. With Coloured IllnstnUions. 3rd Edition. Post 
Svo, cloth, 7«. M, 

GALLENGA (A.)-THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. Port Svo, 
cloth, tf«. 

GERALAlN national COOKERY FOR ENGLISH KITCHENS. 
With Practical Descriptiona of the Art of Cookery as perfomied in Germany, in- 
cluding small Pastry and Confectionery, Preserving, Pickling, and making of 
Vinegars, Liqaenrs, and Beverages, warm and cold, also the Mannfliotnre of the 
varioos German Sausages. Post Svo, doth, 7*. 

GILLMORE (PARKER)— PRAIRIE AND FOREST; a Description of 

the Game of North Kmtmt^ with i)ersonal adventures in their porsuit. With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo, doth, 12c 

GOULD (W. BARING.)— HOW TO SAVE FUEL. With lUwtraiions. 

Post 8vo, 1«. 



to BOOKS PUBU8HED BY 

HALL (SmNEY)— A TRAVELLINa ATLAS OF THE SN6LISH 
00UNTIE8. Fiftj ICaps, eoSaartd. Heir edition^ Ifncfanlhtg the nOwaiySy oor- 
VBCted op to pmeot date. Demy Sro, in roan tuck* Ifle. 6tf. 

HABDT (CAFT. C.)— FOREST LIFE IK ACABIE; and Sketches 
of Sport and Katenl Histoiy in the Lower Ftorineee of the Caneifien Dominion. 
With nnalntioiic. 8to, doth, 1S«. 

HEINE (HEINRICH)— ATTA TROLL, AND OTHER POEMS. Trans- 
Iflted into Englieh by Tkokas Sxlbt Eoajt. Grown 8to, doth, St. 6^ 

HOLBEIN (HANS)— LIFE. By R. N. Wobvux. With Portnit and 

mn H ra ti o ne. Imp. 870, doth, 81j. (U. 

HULME (F. E.)— A Series of 60 Outline Ezamplet of Free-himd Orna- 
meot. Royal 8ro, sewed, 6«. 

HUMPHRIS (H D.)— PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE, ninstrated 
in a Beriea of Examples. Oblons folio, half boand, and Text 8to. doth, 21«. 

INDLA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES : Trayels in Central India and 
in the Presidendes of Bombay and Bengal. By I«ouis Boirsssun. Carefully 
revised and edited by Lieiit.-Ck>lond C. Bvcxli, and containing 316 mnstrations, 
and 6 Haps. Baper royal 4to, doth, £3 3t. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF 

THE YBGETABLB KINGDOM, PBEPABED FOB THE 8GIENCB AKD ART 
DEPABTMBNT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. By Professor Ourxa, F.B.S., &c. 
Oblong 8yo, with 109 Plates. Price, plain. Id*. ; coloured, 26s, 

JAGOR (F.)— TRAVELS IN THE PHILIPPINES. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16«. , 

JOHNSTONE (CAPTAIN J. C.)— MAORIA ; a Sketch of the Manners 

and Customs of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand. Crown 8to, 7«. 6d, 

JUKES (J. BEETE)- LETTERS, AND EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
LETTERS AND OCCASIONAL WRITINGS. Edited, with Memorial Notes, by 
his Sister. Portrait. PosISto, doth, 12«. 

KEBBEL (T. E.)— THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. A Short 
SuToy of his Position. Crown 8yo, 6«. 

KELLER (FRANZ.)— THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS. 

Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. With 03 iUmtraUons 
on wood, A New Edition, royal 8vo, price 9«. 
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KHIVA AND TURKESTAN. Translated from the Russian. By 
ORptain Spaldzvg. With Map, crown 8vo, 9«. 

KLACZKO (M. JULIAN)— TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORT- 
OHAKOF AND PBINCE BISMARCK. Tiaaalated by Mrs. Taiz. Demy 8vo, 16«. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, Qi, 

KONINCK (L. L. Db), and DIETZ (E.)— PRACTICAL MANUAL OP 
CHEMICAL ASSAYING, as applied to the Mannfactore of Iron from its Ores, 
and to C^t Iron, Wrought Iron, and Steel, as foond in Commerce. Edited, with 
Notes, by Bobxbz Mallss. Post 8vo, doth, e$, 

LACORDAIRE (P£RE)— JESUS CHRIST. Conferences deliyered at 
Notre Dame in Paris. Translated, with the Author's permission, by a Tertiary of 
the same order. A new Edition. Third thousand. Crown Svo, (doth, 6i, 



GOD. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris. By the 



same Translator. A new Edition. Third thousand. Crown Svo, doth, 8«. 



GOD AND MAN. A Third Volume by -the same Translator. 

Crown Svo, doth, 6i. 

LACROIX (P.)— THE ARTS OP THE MIDDLE AGES, AND AT THE 
PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE. With 19 Chromo-lithographs and over 
400 Woodcuts. A new Edition, on large paper. Imperial 8vo^ half morocco, Sl«. Qd, 

THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND DRESS OP THE MIDDLE 

AGES. With 16 Chromo-lithographs and over 400 Wood Engravings. A New 
Edition, on large paper. Imperial Svo, half morocco, Sl«. 6<2. 



THE MILITARY AND RELIGIOGS UPE IN THE 

ibDDLE AGES, AND OF THE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE, with 
14 Chromo-lithographs, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 
8vo» half morocco, 3U. 6d, 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, its Institutions, Customs, 

and Costumes. France 1700—1789. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-lithographs and 
361 Wood Engravings. On large paper. Imperial Svo, half morocco, £2 2f . 
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LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE ORIGINAL EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In 17 Vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 



DAVENPORT DUNK. 
TOM BURKE OP OURS. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
JACK HINTON. 
ONE OF THEM. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
THE O'DONOGHUB. 
BARRINGTON. ' 
LORD KILGOBBIN. 



DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 
KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
BRAMLEIGHS ov BI8H0FS FOLLY. 
THE DALTONS. 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
CON CREGAN. 



LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS.-CHEAP EDITION. 

Fancy boardt, 2t. 6d, 



CHARLES O'MALLEY. 

TOM BURKE. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 

MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. 

THE DALTONS. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 



DAVENPORT DUNN. 

DODD FAMILY. 

SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 

BRAMLEIGHS ov BISHOP'S FOLLY. 

LORD KILGOBBIN. 



Fai^- hoards, 2$, 



THE O'DONOGHUB. 
FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
ONE OF THEM. 
A DAY'S RIDE. 
JACK HINTON. 
BARRINGTON. 
TONY BUTLER. 
MAURICE TIERNAY. 



LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
RENT IN THE CLOUD and 

PATRICK'S EVE. 
CON CREGAN. 
ARTHUR O'LBARY. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 
SIR JASPER CAREW. 



ST. 



Also in sets, 27 Vols., cloth, for £i 4s. 
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LANDOR'S (WALTER SAVAGE) LIFE AND WORKS. With Por- 
taraita and Ulostrations. ▲ New Edition, in 8 vols. Demy 8vo, price 14>. each. 

LAYS OF MODERN OXFORD. By "Adon." lUustrated by M. E. 
Edwards, F. Lockwood, and the Axithob. Fcp. 4to, doth. 6s, 

LEE (HENRY, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S., &c., Naturalist of the Brighton 
Aquarium)— AQUARIUM NOTES. THE OCTOPUS; or, the "Devil-fish of 
Fiction and of Fact." With Illustrations. Grown Svo. 3s, 

LEGGE (ALFRED OWEN)— PIUS IX. The Story of his Life to the 
Restoration in 1850, with Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. Author of 
The Growth of the Temporal Power in Italy." In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32«. 



« 



LYTTON(HON. ROBT., LORD)— POETICAL WORKS— COLLECTED 

UNIFORM EDITION. Now issuing in monthly Volumes. 

FABLES IN SONG. 2 vols. 

fcap. I2<. 
LUGILE. 1 vol. fcap. 6s, 



THE WANDERER. 1 vol. fcap. 

6s. 
Vol. V. in the Press. 



MALLET (DR. J. W.)— COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, &c., CON- 
DITIONS OF ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. Post 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d, 

MALLET (ROBERT)— GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 

1867. First Principles of Observational Seismology : as developed in the Report 
to the Royal Society of London, of the Expedition made into the Interior of the 
Kingdom of Naples, to investigate the Circumstances of the great Earthquake of 
December, 1857. Maps and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 63«. 

MELVILLE (G. J. WHYTE-)— ROSINE. With lUustrations. Demy 
8vo. Uniform with "Katerfelto," 16*. 

SISTER LOUISE ; or. The Story of a Womao's Repentance. 



With lUustrations by Misiam Kbbitb. Demy 8vo, 16s. 



KATERFELTO : A Story of Exmoor. With 12 Ulustrationa by 



CoLovxL H. HoFB CaxuLOCKB. Demy 8vo. Fourth Edition. 8«. 



WHYTE-MELVILLE'S WORKS.-CHEAP EDITION. 
Crown ^vo, fancy boards, 2$, eachj or 2s, 6d, in cloth, 

UNCLE JOHN. A Novel. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

CERISE. A Tale of the Last Century. 

BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 



U BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



"BONES AND I;" or. The Skeleton at Home. 

*<1L, OK N." IKmilia Similibiii Curantar. 

CONTRABAND ; OR, A LOSING HAZARD. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH ; or. How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shim. 

8ARCHED0N : A LEGEND OF THE GREAT QUEEN. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

8ATANELLA: A STORY OF PUNCHESTOWN. 

THE TRUE CROSS : A LEGEND OF THE CHURCH. 

KATERFELTO : A Story of Exmoor. 

SISTER LOUISE : or, A Story of A Woman's Repentance. 



MEREDITH (GEORGE)— MODERN LOVE, AND POEMS OF THE 

ENGLISH BOADSIDE, with Poems and Ballads. Fc^., doth, d. 

MILLER (JOAQUIN}— THE SHIP IN THE DESERT. Anthor of 
'^ekmgsofttie BienrM,"fte. Fci^. 8vc>, fir. 

MOLESWORTH (W. NASSAU)— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

THE YEAB 1830 TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE lONISTBY. 
A Cheap Edition in 8 Tola., crown 8vo, carefully zerised, and earned jxp to March^ 
1874. Pri<JSs6«.each. 

A New Library Edition, in 3 Tols.» demy 8yob 3fii. 

▲ Sdiool Edition* in 1 ToL« poet 8vo. 7«. 64. 

MORLET (HENRY)— ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol L Part L THE 
CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introdnctory Sketch of the Four 
Periods of Enfl^iahLitemtare. Fart n. FaOM>rHE CONQUEST TO CHAUCEB. 
(l£aking 2 voIb.) 8yo, doth, 22s, 

*«* Each Part is indexed separately. The Two Parte complete the aooonnt of 
English literatare daring the Period of the Formation of the Language, or of Tkx 
Wuzns BCiOBS Oklvcmm, 



VoL n. Part L FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR, 8vo, 



cloth, 12t, 



— TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 20 Charts. 
Second edition, with Index. Boyal 4to, doth, 12$, 
In Three Parte. Parte I. and n., containing Three Charts, each U, 6d, 

Part m., containing 14 Charts, 7«. Part m. also kept in Sections, 1,2, and 5, 1«, ed, 
each ; 8 and 4 together, dt, *«* The CkarU iold teparaUly, 
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MORLEY (JOHN)— ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. 8vo, doth, 268. 

VOLTAIRE. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 8vo, doth, 14». 



STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third Edition. 



8yo, cloth, 3$, 

— ON COMPROMISE. Demy 8vo, doth, 7«. 6d. 



MULLER (WILLIAM J.), ARTIST— A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF. 
By N. NxAL SoLLT, Author of "Memoir of the Life of David Oox." Slnstrated 
with nmnerons Photographs. Rpyal 8yo, doth, 86«. 

NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN. W. C. E.)— OUTPOST DUTY. By General 
Jabst, translated with TREATISES ON MILITARY BEOONNAISBANCB AND 
ON ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

NEWTON E. TULLEY, F.G.S. (Aflsiatant Naturalist, ELM. Geological 
Survey)— THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A CAT, DUCK, 
AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue ydtb. ComparatiYe Descriptions arranged in a 
Tabular Form. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3$, 

OEHLENSCHLAGER. — EARL HAKON THE MIGHTY. Translated 
firom the Danish by Fbakk C. Lascelles. Post 8yo, cloth, St. 

OLIVER (PROFESSOR)— ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

NATURAL ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR 
THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 1(» 
Plates. Oblong 8vo, cloth, plain, 16«. ; coloured, 26$. 

PAST DAYS IN INDIA : or, Sporting Reminiscences of the Valley of 
the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a late Cusxovs Ovtxcbb, N. W. 
Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10«. 6d, 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, THE. By F. Jagob. With nnmerous Ulua- 
trations and a Map. Demy 8yo, 16«. 

Pm (B.) and SEEMANN (B.)— DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE 
IN PANAMA, NICARAGUA, AND MOSQUITO. With Plates and Maps. 8yo, 
doth, 18«. 

POLLEN (J. H.)— ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 
WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Royal Svo, half 
moroooo, 21«. 

PRO NmiLO; THE PRELUDE TO THE ARNIM TRIAL. An 

English Edition. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d, 

PUCKETT, R. CAMPBELL (Head-Master of the Bath School of Art)— 
SCIOGRAPHY; or. Radial Projection of Shadows. New Edition. Crown Sto 
cloth, 6s. 

QUEEN OP THE FAIRIES (A VILLAGE STORY), AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Violet Fake, Author of " Denzil Place." Crown Svo, 6s. 

RANKEN (W. H. L.) — THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA. An 
Acootint of ite Fonndationg. Post Sro, cloth, 12«. 



2^ BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



REDGRAVE iRICHARD)— ilAXUAL AXD CATECHISM OX 
COLOUB. Skiio,doch,t(l. 

REYXOLDS (REV. R. VINCENT)— THE CHTT.CH AND THE 
PEOPLE; or. The Adsptatkm of tbe Chordi'A \farhimry to the ExigeDciee of the 
Times. Post 8to, <fe. 

RIDGE rDR. BEXJAMIX)— OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AXD OUR 

PHYSIC. Twelfth Editioiu Fcap &to, doth, U. 6u. 

ROBINSON (J. C.^— ITALIAX SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND PERIOD OF THE REVIYAL OF ART. A DMcrtpCiTe Catalogae 
of that Section of the Sooth Kensmgton Miueam comnrinii^ ea Aeeoant oi the 
Acqaisitioos from the Gigli and Oampana CoUectims. With Twenli7 Bngrarinc^s- 
Royal 8to, doCh, 7«. M. 

ROBINSON (C. E)— THE CRUISE OF THE " WIDGEON : " 700 Miles 
in a Ten-Ton Yawl, fhnn Swana^ to Hambor?, throogfa the Dotch Oanals 
and the Zi^der Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. With Four Hlnstrations, 
drawn on wood I7 the Anflior. Crown Syo, 9». 

ROBSON (Rev. J. H., M.A., IJLINL, late Foundation Scholar of Downing 
College, Cambridge)— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Poet 
8vo, 6#. 

ROBSON (GEORGE)— ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 

illustrated by a Design fbr an Entrance, Lodge, and Gate. 16 Plates. Oblan^: 
folio; sewed, 8«. 

ROCK (DR.)— ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Collection of Chorch Vestments, Dresses, Silk 8tii£b, Needlework and Tapestries 
in the Sonth EJensington Mosenm. By the Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D. Royal 
8vo, half morocco, 31«. 6d, 

ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. Story. 

Containing 346 beautiful Blnstrations. New Edition revised and abridged. 
Forming a magnificent volume in super-royal 4to, 42«. 

SCOTT (SIR SIBBALD D.)— TO JAMAICA AND BACK. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 10«. Qd, 

SHUTE (ANNA CLARA) — POSTHUMOUS POEMS. Crown 8vo, 

clothe 88, 

SKERTCHLY (J. A.)— DAHOMEY AS IT IS : being a Narrative 
of Eight Months' Residence in that Country, with a Full Account of the 
Notorious Annual Customs, and the Social and Religious Institutions of Ffons. 
WUh lUuitmtiont, 8vo, cloth, 21«. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Publuhedfor the Committee of Council on EdticatiotL 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS ; Historical Sketches. With 242 Illustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo, 7<. Qd, 
HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION OF SCIEN- 

TIFIC APPARATUS. Large crown 8vo, 3«. 

1. TEXTILB FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daitibl Rock, D.D. With nume- 
rons Woodcuts. Lar^ crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 

2. IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. By William Masibll. With 
nnmerons Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2$. 6d, 

3. ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. By Jonir 
HinroxBTORD Pollxit. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6c2. 

4. MAIOLICA. By C. Dbuey B. Fosiin7M, F.S.A. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

6. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Ekgxl. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and Addresses of 
RiCHABD Rbdobatb, R. A., Surveyor of Her Majesty's Pictures, late Inspector- 
Oeneral for Art, Science and Art Department. By Gilbbbs R. Rbdobavb. 
With Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2«. 6d. 

7. PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdoch Smith, R.E, With Map and Wood- 
cuts. Large crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and Uses of Food , 
intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal Green Miisemo. 
By A. H. Church, M.A.j'Oxon, Professor of Chemistry in the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. Published for the Committee of Council on Education. Large Crown 
Svo, 3«. 2nd Edition. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. APTERA. 

With numerous Illusfcrations. Published for the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. Large Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES delivered at the South Keosington Museum. 
Crown Svo, 65. 

SPALDING (CAPTAIN)-KHIVA AND TURKESTAN, translated 
from the Rnssian, with Map. Large crown Svo, 9s, 

SPICER (HENRY)— ACTED DRAMAS. Crown Svo, Ss. 

STORY (W. W.)— ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions 
and Portrait. Post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, ACCORD- 



ING TO A NEW CANON. With Plates. Royal Svo, cloth, 10*. 

SWAN (N. WALTER)— TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. Crown 
Svo, 9s. 

TRINAL— MEMORIALS OF THEOPHILUS, STUDENT. By the Rev. 
T. T. Lybch. New Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 6*, 
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TRIQUETI MARBLES IN THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR. A Scries of Fhokognphs execnted by the Ifiaaes Datibov, and 
Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty the Queen. The Work consists 
of 117 Fhotc^graphs, with descriptiTe .Letterpress, monnted on 40 sheets of card* 
board, halMmperiaL Price 1(M. lOi. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)— THE PRIME MINISTER 4 vola. crown 
9vo, doth, 42«. 



AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A Cheap MUion in 

Four Parts, with the Maps, SmaJl 8yo, doth, 3t, each. 

NEW ZEALAND. I NEW SOUTH WALES AND QUEENSLAND. 

YICTOaiA AND TASMANIA. | SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



HUNTING SKETCHES. Cloth, 8«. (W. 
TRAVELLma SKETCHES. doth. 



CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 8«. M. 
THE BELTON ESTATE. Bt. 



THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With 40 niustrations. 2 vols. 



demy8T0b21«. 



TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) NOVELS.-CHEAP EDITIONS. 

BoardSt U. M., cloth, St, M, 



PHINEAS FINN. 

ORLEY FARM. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 

PHINEAS REDUX. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 



RALPH THE HEIR. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
TICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 



Boards, 2s., doth, 3s. 



KELLYS AND O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT ov BALLYCLORAN. 
CASTLE RICHMOND. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
MISS MACKBNSIB. 
LADY ANNA. 



RACHEL RAY. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

MARY GRESLEY. 

LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

LA VENDEE. 

DOCTOR THORNE. 



TWINING, (T.)-SCIENCE MADE EASY. Author of "Technical 
Training.'* Beinff a Progressive Conrse of Elementary Leotores for delivery by 
amateurs, for use m schools, and for home study. To be completed in Six Parts, 
at U. each. The first Fonr Parts are now ready. Special sets of apparatus, and 
diagrams. Explanatory prospectuses supplied post free. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OP BOOKS ON ART. Compiled for the 
nse of the National Art Library, and the Sdiools of Art in the United Kingdom. 
In 2 vols., crown 4to, half morocco, 2U. each. 

VON GUNTHER (LA COMTESSE.)— TALES AND LEGENDS OF 

THE TYROL. Collected and Arranged. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

VON PLENER (ERNST)— THE ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLA- 
TION. Translated by F. L. Wsiviuinr. With Introduction by A. J. MmmsLUL, 
M.P. Post 8vo, cloth, 3«. 
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WAHL (0. H.)-THE LAND OF THE CZAIL Demy 8vo, 16*. 

WEY (FRANCIS)--TIOME. With an Introduction by W. W. Storv, 
Author of " Roba di Boma." Contaiuing 845 beantiful lUiuttrations. Forming a 
xnagniftcent volume in super-royal 4to, cloth gilt, 42$, 

WHEELER (G. P.)— VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES: a 

Chronicle of H.R.H.'s Joumeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. Large 
crown 8vo, 12«. 

WHIST-PLAYER (THE). By Colonel Blyth. With Coloured Plates of 
" Hands." Third Edition. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 

WHITE (WALTER)— HOLIDAYS IN TYROL : Kufatein, Klobenatein, 
and Paneveggio. Large crown 8yo, 14«. 

EASTERN ENGL^VND. From tlie Thames to the Humber. 

2 vols. Post 8vo, clolh, 1S<. 

MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition. With a Map. 

Post Svo, cloth, 4s. 

LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND»S END, AND A 

TEIP TO THE SUILLY ISLES. With Four Maps. Second Edition. Post 
Syo, it. 

WOLF HUNTING AND WILD SPORT IN BRITTANY. By the 

Author of " Dartmoor Days," &c. With Illustrations by Colohbl CiULiXOCxs, C.B. 
Large crown Svo, 12*. 

WORNUM (R. N.)-THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. A Biographical 

and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Places. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 20t. 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT— THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 

STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. With 
nuiny lUwtratioiit. Fourth Edition. Royal Svo, cloth, 88, 

THE LIFE OF HOLBEIN, PAINTER OF AUGSBURG. 



With Portrait and 34 Illustrations. Imperial Svo, cloth, 3U. Qd, 

AVYNTER (DR.)-FRUIT BETWEEN THE LEAVES. Author of 

" Curiosities of Civilization," " Our Social Bees," " Peeps into the Human Hive," 
Ac. &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, 1 8s. 

WYON'S (F. W.) HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 

REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols., demy Svo, 82*. 

YONGE (C. D.)— PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEBOES. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, U. 6d, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST OF BOOKS, 

OMWINa EXAMPLES, DIAOBAMS, MODELS, 

mSTEUMENTS, ETC. 

INCLFDINO 

THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 
AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 



ART DIRECTORY. 12mo, sewed, Qd. (Postagr, 3J.) 

BARTLEY'S (G. C. T.) CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS OX 
8CIEN0B AND TECHNOLOGY. Poet 8vo, sewed, 1«. 

BENSON'S (W.) PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, cloth, 15«. 

(W.) MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OP COLOUR. Colmtred 



Frontispiece and IlluHrtUiong. 12mo, cloth, 2*. 6d. 

BRADLEY (THOMAS), of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich— 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two Parts, wilh Sixty Plates,. 
oblODfir foUo, half-bound, each part, 16«. 

Selection (from the above) of Twenty Plates, for the nae of the 



Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-boand, 16*. 

BURCHETT'S LINEAR PERSPECTIVK Witli HlustrationB. Post 

870, cloth, 7«. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, doth, 58, 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24mo,8wd.,5rf. 



CUBLEY (W. H.)— A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING^ 
With Hlostratlons and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, St. 

DAVIDSON (ELLIS A.)— DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

Post Svo, Cloth, 3«. 
MODEL DRAWING. 12mo, cloth, 3». 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : A Guide in Bnilding, 

Making and Repairing. With numerous lUostrations, drawn on wood by the 
Anttun*. Demy 8ya IQs, M. 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.)-^ PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-ROOM FOR 

BKGINNERS. ISmo, 29. 6(f. 
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DICKSEE (J. R.)— SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY DRAWING IN 
SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the Bequest of the Sodetj 
of Arts. Small 4to, doUi, 4t, M, 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, containing 150 Copies. 16mo, 
cloth, 3$. 6il. • 

DYCE'S DRAWING-BOOK OP THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 

DESIGN, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 60 Plates, small 
folio, sewed, 6«. 



Introduction to ditto. Foolscap 8vo, Qd. 



EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Classified Catalogue of. Ninth Edition. 8yo, 7$, 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the use of Children 

firom four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Compiled by a Student 
certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Abt Tbachbb. Seven Books 
in 4to, sewed : — 

Book I. Letters, 8d, 

„ II. Ditto, 8<i. 

„ III. Geometrical and Ornamental Forms, 8d. 

„ IV. Objects. 8d, 

„ V. Loaves, Bd, 

„ VI. Birds, Animals, &c., 8d, 

„ VII. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d. 

♦,♦ Or in SeU of Seven Books, is. (kl, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWING-BOOK, 16 parts, 71 plates. 

Folio, '628. 

Ditto, ditto, 15 by 12 in., mounted, 64^. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR SCIENCE SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 

Published Annually. (Pottage, 2d.) 

FOSTER (VERE)— DRAWING-BOOKS : 

(a) Forty numbers, at Id. each. 

(6) Fihy-two numbers, at 3d. each. The Ret h Includes the sul^jects in a, and is on 
fine paper, with additions. 

HENSLOW (PROF.)— ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN 

THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Prepared for South Kensington 
Museum. Post 8vo, sewed, 6(2. 

HULME (F. R)~SIXTY OUTLINE EXAMPLES OF FREEHAND 

ORNAMENT. Royal 8vo, sewed, 5». ; mounted, 10«. 6(2. 

JEWITT'S HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 18mo, 

cloth, U. 6t/. 

KENNEDY (JOHN)— FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

12mo, 6d, 



FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. 16mo, cloth, 1*. 6d. 



LINDLEY (JOHN)— SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION: Principles to 
be observed in the delineation of Plants. 12mo, sewed, U, Reduced from the larse 
Diagrams. 
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MARSHALL'S HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the 
large DiMgnmB. t vols. Cloth, lU. 

NEWTON, £. TULLEY, F.G.S. (Ajniatant Naturalist, H.M. Geological 

Bnrvcy)— THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE 8KELBTON8 OP A CAT, DUCK, 
AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative Descriptions arranged in a 
Tabular Forau Demy 8to. 3$. 

OLIVER'S (PROFESSOR) ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 100 Plates. Oblong 8to, doih. plain, 16«., coloured, 96*. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, U. 

PUCKETT, R. CAMPBELL (Head-Master of the Bath School of Art)— 
8CI0GELAPHY, OB. RADIAL PROJECTION OF SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, 
€iLo€b,6$. 

REDGRAVE'S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 
Edition. 24mo, sewed, 9d. 

ROBINSONS (J. C.) LECTURE ON THE MUSEUM OF ORNA- 
MENTAL ART. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 6(2. 

ROBSON'S (GEORGE) ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Oblong folio, sewed, 8t. 

SCIENCE DIRECTORY. 12mo, sewed, 6d. {Postage, Sd,) 

WALLIS (GEORGE)— DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3«. e<L 
Ditto, ditto. Mounted, Ss. 

WORNUM (R. N.)— THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; An 

Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. Royal 8to, doth, St, 

COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING : 

LETTERS A. O. S., 3 sheets, mounted, St. 

DB LA RUB'S OUTLINES OF ANIMALS, 1*. 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 60 selected plates, one 

set, mounted back and firont, 18«. 

„ nnmnnnted, sewed, Bt. 

WEITBRICHT'S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, one set, 

12 plates, mounted back and firont, 8«. 6d, 

„ unmounted, 2t. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by Herman, 

one set, 20 plates, mounted back and fh)nt, 16^. 

„ unmounted, 3s. 4d, 

ONE SET OF 4 PLATES, Outlines of Tarsia, from Gmner, mounted, 3*, 6c2. 

,, unmounted, 7d. 
ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, one set of 4 plates, mounted, 3t. 6d. 

„ unmounted, bd. 
OUTLINE OP TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, 1*. 
WALLIS' DRAWING BOOK, mounted. 8*. 

„ unmounted, 3«. 6c2. 
OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, 8 sheets, mounted, St. W. 

„ unmounted, 8d, 
HULME, F. E., Sixty examples of Freehand Ornament, Bs. 

„ mounted, lOt, 6tl. 
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COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING :— 

COURSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. BARaua (French), 20 selected eheots, 11 at 2». 

and 9 at 3m. each. 22. 9$. 
RENAISSANCE ROSETTE, nnmoonted, Set. 

,, mounted, 9<i. 
SHADED ORNAMENT, unmomited, 4(i. 

„ mounted, Is. 2d. 
ORNAMENT FROM A GREEK FRIEZE, mounted, 9d. 

„ unmounted, 3d. 
PART OF A PILASTER FROM THE ALTAR OF ST. BIAGIO AT PISA, 

mounted, 2t, 
Ditto ditto, unmounted, 1«. 

EARLY ENGLISH CAPITAL, mounted, U, 

Ditto, unmounted, 4d. 
GOTHIC PATERA, unmounted, 4i. 

Ditto, mounted, 1«. 
RENAISSANCE SCROLL, Tomb in S. M. Dei Frari, Venice, unmounted, 6d. 

Ditto ditto, mounted, U. 4i. 

MOULDING OF SCULPTURED FOLIAGE, decorated, unmounted, 6d. 

Ditto, mounted, 1«. 4d. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tbipok, 20 plates, 21. 
FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, M. 

Ditto, mounted, U. 3d. 
RIVERDIN'S STUDIES OF HEADS (4 sheetsX 10». 

Ditto ditto THE HUMAN FIGURE (10 sheets), 12». 

COLOURED EXAMPLES :— 

A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, U. Od. 

„ unmounted, 9(2. 
TWO PLATES OF ELEMENTARY DESIGN, unmounted. It. 

„ mounted, 3«. 9d. 
PETUNIA, mounted, 3». 9d. 

,; unmounted, 2«. 9d. 
PELARGONIUM, mounted, 3». 9d. 

„ unmounted, 2t. 9d. 
GROUP OF CAMELLIAS, 12*. 
NASTURTIUM, mounted, 3*. 9d. 

„ unmounted, 2a. 9d. 
CAMELLIA, mounted, 35. 9il. 

„ unmounted, 2s. 9d. 
OLEANDER, mounted, 3«. 9d, 

„ unmounted, 2*. 9d. 
TORRENIA ASIATICA. By V. Brooks. Mounted, 3$. 9d. 

„ unmounted, 2$. 9d. 
PYNE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY (six), each, mounted, 

7$.ed. 
COTMAN'S PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of nine), mou&ted, 15«. 

Ditto SEPIA DRAWINGS (set of 6), mounted, 1/. 
ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (six), at 4b. eaoh, or the set, 1{. 4«. 

4012. BUNCH OF FRUIT, PEARS, &c., 4«. Qd. 

4013. „ „ APPLES, 4«. 6d. 

4014. „ „ WHITE GEIAPES AND PLUMS, 4«. (id. 

4015. „ „ BLACK GRAPES AND PEACHES, 49. 6d. 

4017. BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, LARGE ROSES, &c., 4m. ed. 

4018. „ „ ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 3m. 6d. 

4019. „ „ SMALL CAMELLIAS, 3m. 6(1. 

4020. „ „ POPPIES, ACy 3«. 6d. 

4039. „ „ 0HRYSANTHBMT7MS, 4«. 6d. 

4040. „ „ LARGE CAMELLIAS, 4». 6d. 
4077. „ „ LILAO AND GERANIUM, 3m. ed. 

4080. „ ,. CAMELLIA AND ROSE, 3m. W. 

4081. „ „ SMALL CAMELLIAS AND BLUE BELLS, 

SM.ed. 

4082. -^ „ LARGE DAHLIAS. 4». 6<i 
41)33. „ „ ROSES AND LILIES, 4m. Qd. 

4d00. ., „ ROSES AND SWEET PEAS, 3m. M. 

409i. „ „ LARGE ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 4m. Qd. 

4180. „ „ LARGE BOUQUET OF LILAC. 6#. 6rf. 

4190. „ „ DAHLIAS AND FUCHSIAS, 68. 6<;. 
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SOLID MODELS, &c.:- 
Box of Models, IL 4«. 

A Stand with a aniversal joint, to show the solid models, Ac., 11. IBt. 
*One wire qnadranffle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straifi^ht wire. 

One solid cube. One skeleton wire cube. Oue sphere. One cone, (hie 

cylinder. One hexapronal prism. 2L 2s, 
Skeleton cube in wood, 3s. &/. 
18-inch Skeleton cube in wood, 12«. 
•Three objects ot/orui in Pottery- 
Indian Jar, ) 

Celadon Jar, > 18s. 6d. 

Bottle, ) 

*Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, 21. lis, 
"^Three selected Vases in Earthenware, 18s, 
Imperial Deal Frames, clazed, without sunk rings, 10«. 
^Davidson's Smaller Solid Modeli*, in Box, 21. 
•Davidson's Advanced Drawing? Models (10 modelsX 9/. 
^Davidson's Appaititus for Teaching Practical Geometry (22 models), 52. 
Binn's Models for illustrating the elementary principles of orUiographic prqjectiou 

as applied to mechanioEd dra^ving, in box, 11, 10«. 
Vulcanite set square, Bs. 
Large compasses with chalk-holder, Bs. 
Slip, two set squares and T square, 5s. 
Parkes' case of instruments, containing 6-inch compasses with pen and pencil 1^, 

6s. 
Prize instrument case, with G-inch compasses, pen and pencil leg, 2 small compasses* 

I)en and scale, 18s. 
6-inch compasses with shifting pen and point, 4(. 6d, 
Small compass in case, Is. 

* Models, &c., entered as sets, cannot be supplied singly. 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 



ASTRONOMICAL- 
TWELVE SHEETS. PreT)ared for the Committee of Council of Education by 

John Dbew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. 4Ss, 
— — — On rollers and varnished. 84*. 

BOTANICAL— 

l^INE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching Botany. By 

Professor Hevslow, F.L.S. 40<. 

On canvas and rollers, and varnished, £3 3s, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF THE 

VEGETAHLE KINGDOM. By Professor Ouvn, F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventy 

Imperial sheets, containing examples of dried Plants, representing the diflbrent 

Orders^ Five Guineas the set. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION- 
TEN SHEETS. ByWiLLiAic J. GLSinrY, Prof essor of Drawing, King's College. 

LAXTON'S EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN DIVISIONS, 

First Division containing 16 Imp.-plates. 10*. 

Second Division containing 16 Imp.-plates. 10«. 

BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Bleven sheets. 

Mounted, 6s. 6d. ; unmounted, 2s. 9d. 

GlEOLOGICAL- 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bsisrow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 
sheet, 4s, ; mounted on roller and varnished, 7». 6cl. 
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MECHANICAL- 
SIX SHEETS. Pump, Hydraulic Press, Water Wheel, Turbine. Locomotive 

Engine, Stationary Engine, 62^-in. by 47-in., on canvas and roller, each 

Idc. 6d. 
EXAMPLES OF MA.OHINB DETAILS. A Series of Sixteen Coloured Diagrams. 

Bv Professor UirwiK. 42$. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES, OF IRON AND WOOD (French), 

By Stakislas Pktit. 60 sheets, £3 5«. ; 13«. per doz. 
BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION (22). Mounted 

lit. ; unmounted, 5<. 6d, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL- 
HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE (for School of Arts, &c.}. By Jomr Mabssall, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 



1. Thb Skeleton, Front View. 

2. Thb Muscles, Front View. 

3. Thb Skblxton, Back View. 

4. Thb Muscles, Back View. 

Each sheet, 12«. QiL, coloured ; or £1 U., on canvas and rollers, varnished. Es^lana- 
lory Kej, U. 



6. The Skblbton, Side View. 

6. The Muscles, Side View. 

7. The Fbhalb Skblbton, Front View. 



ELEVEN SHEETS (for Science Classes, &c.). ninstrating Human Physiology, 
Life size and Coloured from Nature. Prepared under the direction of Johit 
Mabshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. Each sheet, 128, Qd. On cftnvas and rollers, 
varnished, 21«. 



1. Thb SKELEToir awd Lioauehts. 
'2. The Muscles, Jourrs, and Abtikal 
Mbchabics. 
The Viscera iv Posirioir. — Thb 
Sxbucidbb of the Lunos. 
4. Thb Oboans of Cibculatioit. 
The Lymphatics ob Absoebbbts. 
Thb Obgabs of Di&Bsxioir. 



3. 



5. 
6. 



7. The Bbaiit aitd Nebvbs. — The 

Oroabs of the Voice. 

8. The Obgabs of the Sebses, Plate 1. 

9. The Orgabs of the Sebses, Plate 2. 

10. The Miceosoofic Stbuctubb of tub 

Tbxtubes ABU Orgabs, Plate 1. 

11. Thb Microscopic Structubb of tub 

Tbxtubes abd Obgabs, Plate 1. 



Explanatory K^, U. 



ZOOLOGICAL- 

Ten Sheets. DIustrating the Classification of Animals. By Robbbx Paxxbbsob, 

40s. 
■ on canvas and rollers, varnished. 70s. 

The same, reduced in size, on Royal paper, in nine sheets, nncoloured, I2i. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR AP- 

PLICATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENERALLY. 

By Dr. John Anderson. Prepared by direction of the Lords of the 

Committee of Council on Education, Science and Art Department. 

This series will consist of 30 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 

3ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., price £S 3s. per set. 

ALSO, 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM ENGINE. By Professor Goodkve and 
Professor Shblley.. Prepared by direction of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Science and Art Department. 

These Diagrams are on stout paper, 40in. by 27in., highly coloured, and 
are Sold in sets of 41 Diagrams (524 sheets) at £Q Qs. per set, or they may 
be obtained in sections at the rate of 2y. 6d. per slieet or ^ sheet as per pro- 
spectus. These Diagrams can be supplied varnished and mounted on 
rollers 2s, Od. extra per sheet or ^ sheet. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY EEYIEW. 



Edited by JOHIT MORLEY. 
rpHE Fortnightly Review is published on the Ist of every 

"^ month (the issue on the Idth being suspended), and a Yolumc 
is completed every Six Months. 



The following arc among 

Sib Ruthbrford Alcock. 
Waltbb Bagbhot. 
PROFBsaoR Caiit. 
Pbofbssor Bbbsly. 
Db. Bridobs. 

Hon. Gborqb C. Broprick. 
Sir Gborob Campbbll, M.P. 
J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
PBorESsoB Clipfobd, F.R.S. 
Pbofbssob Sidney CoLvnt. 

MOHTAQUB COOKSON, Q.C., 

B. H. Dabwin. 
F. W. Fabrar. 
PBonsssoB Fawobtt, M.P. 
Kdwabd a. Fbbbmah. 
Mbs. Gabrett-Anberson. 
H. R. Graht-Duff, M.P, 
Thomas Harb. 
Lord Houghton. 
Pbofbssob Huxlbt. 
Pbofbssob Jbtohs. 
Rmilb db Latblbtb. 
T. R. CuFFB Leslie. 
Gbobgb Hbbbt Lewbs. 

The Fobtnightlt Rbvisw 



tJic Contributors: — 

Lord Lttton. 

Sir H. S. Maotb. 

Dr. AIaudslet. 

Profbssob Max MGllbr. 

Pbofbssob Hbbbt Moblet. 

William Mobbis. 

F. W. Newman. 

W. G. Palgbatx. 

Waltbb H. Patbb. 

Dantb Gabbibl Rossbtti. 

Hebbbbt Spbbcbb. 

Hon. R. Ik Stanlet. 

J. FiTZJAMES Stephen, Q.C. 

Leslie Stephen. 

J. Hutchison Stibling. 

A. C. Swinbubnb. 

Db. ton Stbbl. 

J. A. Stmosds. 

W. T. Thobnton. 

Hon. Lionbl A. Tollemachx 

Anthont Tbollopb. 

Pbofbssob Tyndall. . 

The Rditob. 

is published at 2s. 6d. 
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